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PREFACE 


The epoch-making discoveries at Mohenjo-daio in the Larkana District of 
Sind have directed the attention of archseologists all over the -world to this 
comparatively unkno-wn coiner of India. The history of her civilization has 
been carried back at a stretch to at least the fooxth millennium B.C., an antiquity 
that now entitles her for -the £rst tune to en-ter into partnership with Egypt, 
Persia and Mesopotamia, and those centres of early cul-ture that sprang up in 
Crete and other islands of the Mediterranean. But Mohenjo-daxo was not 
the only site of -this period in the Indus valley. The chalcolithic civUizaidon 
which it represents must have spread over a wide area, as proved by similar 
discoveries already made at Harappa^ in -the Montgomery District of the Punjab, 
at a distance of about four hundred miles from Mohenjo-daro. In Sind itself 
there must have been many more stations wedded to tliis culture, and indeed 
occasional reports about the existence of earthen mounds in various localities 
outside Mohenjo-daro raised hopes for fresh discoveries. 

The need for a systema-tic survey of the Indus valley and its border lands 
was keenly felt by the Indian Archaeological Department almost from the very 
beginning of its work at Mohenjo-daro. In 1925-26, at the su^estion of Sir 
John Ma.r ab a.n, the then Director General of Archaeology in India, Mr. Hargreaves 
of -the Archaeological Department conducted excavations at Nal in the Ealat 
State of Baluchistan and explored a few other sites in its vicinity ; and later, 
in 1926-27 and 1927-28, a survey of Northern and Southern Baluchistan was ■ 
<»n.Trip.<^ out by Sir Aurel Stein. These operations yielded splendid results,® ' 
showing the wide diffusion of the ‘ Indus Civilization ’ and at the same time 

TM-ingitig to light traces of allied etiltures which could probably be affiliated, 

with certain reservations, to the Persian zone. But much spade-work was - 
needed in the Indus valley itself without which a study of these materials would' 
remain partial and incomplete. After his discovery of Mohenjo-daro in 1922, 
the late H. D. Baneiji had collected, so far as he could, information about other 
probable sites in Sind, and supplied a list of them to the Archseological Depart- 
ment. But very likely he had no opportunity of examining any of these sites 

Tiimaftlf- In 1926, Mr. K. N. Dikshit, then Superintendent of the Archseological. 
Survey, Western Circle, while carrying on excavations at Mohenjo-daro, examined 
-two other chalcolithic sites, namely Lohumjo-daro in -the Larkana District and 


D. B. SeJmi* Awmal Progreea Bepori of the SupcU., A, S,, Hindu and Buddhist MonttmeniSg Horthem Circle, 
1921 (Lahoro), especsiaJly pp. 12 ff. 

s The results were published in Mem. A. S. I., Nos. 35, 37 and 43. 
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T.iTnn Junejo in the Upper Sind I^ontier District. But further progress in 
pushing on this investigation could not he made owing to his transfer' from 
Western India in 1926. 

Having had the good fortune to participate in the excavations at Mohenjo- 
daro since 1925, under Sir John Marshall, Eai Bahadur Daya Earn Sahiii and 
Dr. E. J. H. Mackay, I had gained sufficient familiarity with the remains of the 
* Indus ’ civilization. In the cold weather of 1927, a grant placed by Sir John 
Marshall at my disposal enabled me to conduct excavations on a modest scale 
at the mounds of Jhukar near Larkana. During the following season, the 
duties at Mohenjo-daro having demanded my undivided attention, 1 could not 
resume the operations at Jhukar or proceed to any other fresh site. In 
1928, Mr. Hargreaves was appointed Director General of Archeology in India 
and in consultation with Sir John Marshall, he proposed to Govermnent that 
I should explore the southern districts of Sind begi nn ing with the deltaic region. 

necessary sanction funds were allotted, and steps taken to got together 
the ftTid equipage required for the survey. I left the headquarters 

of Simlft towards the end of October, 1929, and set out soon after on a jouin^ 
from exploring and excavatmg as I went. Moving northward by gradual 

stages I reached Eohri towards the end of March, and in the following A])rJ 
returned to Simla, where the spoil of the season was inspected by Mr. Hargreaves 
and Sir Erank Hoyce, then Secretary to the Education Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India. Mr. Hargreaves, who was all along taking a keen interest in 
my exploratory work, wished that I should continue it also in the next cold 
weather. With great forethought he kindly made aU necessary arrairgoment>s to 
facilitate my second journey which commenced from Dokri, the nearest EaUway 
station to Mohenjo-daro, in October, 1930, and was concluded in April, 1931. 
These two journeys enabled me to examine a large number of sites, and an 
account of my exploration of these is narrated in the following pages. There 
remained, however, many areas still unsurveyed, and plans for a third journey 
for exploration were being considered on my return to Simla m the ^ring of 
1931, but owing to acute financial stringency and my transfer to Bengal thia 
could not be carried out. 

My grateful thanks are due to the Commissioner in Sind, the Collectors of the 
vaxious Districiis and there subordinate officers, for the very useful assistance and co- 
operation rendered thxou^out my stay in Sind. I have also to record my deep sense 
of gratitude to Sir John Marshall for the valuable advice and kind encourage- 
ment I have all along received from him, to Mr. BEargreaves, but for whose active 
support my journeys would never have materialized, and to Eai Bahadur Daya 
Earn Sahni, the present Director General of Archaeology in India, who kindly 
provided necessary facilities for expediting this publication. I am grateful to 
Dr. Baini Prashad, Director, Zoological Survey of India and Dr. B. S. Guha, 
Anthropologist to the Survey, for having examined the animal and human remains 
coUected by me from the various sites in Sind and contributed two notes thareon 
which are published as an Appendix. I am also obliged to Mr. K. N. Dikshit 
for having gone through my manuscript and favoured me with a number of 
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suggestions. For similax help my thanks ate farther due to Dr. P. Mitra of the 
Anthropology Department of the Ctdcntta University. 

The Photographic Plates which accompany this Memoir are due to Babn 
M. N. Sen Qapta, and the sketches of sites to Bahu Eashoii Lai, both of whom 
worked with me in Sind. The Plate of Animal Bematns has been pr^axed by Baba 
S. C. Mandal of the Zoological Sorvey ; and the outline of the Map illustrating 
prehistoric sites has been drawn by Babu T. 0. Chaudhuri of the Geologicsd 
Survey and filled in by Babu A. Chatterji of the Arohseologifial Survey, Eastern 
Circle. The drawings of pottery are due to Babu M. M. Dutta-Gupta of the 
Archseological Section, Indian Museum. The reproduction of all the Plates has 
been carried out by the Indian Photo-Engraving Company of Calcutta. 


N. G. MAJUMDAB. 


JmDIAN MuSEtTM, CALCUTTA; 

Christmas, 1983. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN SIND 


CHAPTER I.— PHYSICAL ASPECTS AND CLIMATE OF SIND 

Before proceeding to narrate my explorations in Sind. I should, briefly give the 
reader an idea of the prominent topographical features of the country, and its climate. 

The Indus. — ^If vre could take an aerial view of Sind as a whole what 
would appear before us is a vast stretch of alluvial plain, undistinguiBhable 
from the rest of the country to its north and east, and across this plain the 
long and winding, silvery line of the river Indus. ' Close to it on the west, there 
would be further visible patches of black representing the MU tracts, which 
continue southward irntU they fade away in the expanse of the Arabian Sea. 
The Indus, the Sindhu of the Rigveda, wMch has given the country its name 
and can be looked upon as its main artery, rises in inimdation every summer 
like the Nile, and as the fertility of Egj’pt depends on that river, so also does 
the fertility of Sind depend on the Indus. The people owe to its grace whatever 
prosperity they have, and as there is no rainy season in Sind properly so called, 
they eagerly look forward to the advent of the season of inundation. 
But the floods, before they could be eflectively harnessed, must have been a 
source of danger as weU. It has been held that tMs factor, more than any- 
thing else, was largely responsible for the constant need of rebuilding and fina^ 
abandonment of the city of Mohenjo>daro which sprang up on the bank of the 
Indus. 

Divisions of Sind. — GeograpMcaUy and geologicaUy,^ the province of Sind maj 
be conveniently divided into two well-deflned sections. Eastern and Western 
Eastern Sind lies to the east of the Indus and west of Bahawalpur, Jodhpn 
and Jaisalmer States. It comprises the desert and deltaic regions includei 
in the Districts of Sukkur, Nawabshah, Thar and Farkar, Hyderabad and Earach' 
and the Khairpur State. Western Sind is bounded on the east by the Indm 
on the west partly by the lofty range of hiUs caUed the Khirthar and parti; 
by the river Hab which falls into the Arabian Sea northwest of Cape Monz( 
and on the north by the Bahawalpur State. This section comprises the Districi 
of Upper Sind Frontier, parts of Sukkur, the District of Larkana and most < 
the Talukas of the Earaohi District. The province of Sind, including tib 


^ See Qazetteer of the Province of 8ind^ ‘ B ’ Volwmea ; and * A ’ Volume^ 1907, pp. 16-29. For a oompreheiisr 
account of the geology of Western Sind, see Blanfoid, Memoirs of the Oeological Survey^ 7ol. XVU, Part 1. 
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territory of tlie Mir of Kliairpur, covers an. area of some fifty-one thousand 
square miles, which according to native geographers has three divisions, viu., 
Siro (Upper), Yichoh (Middle), and Mr (Lower). The vernacular term Mr 
denoting ddtaic Sind seems to have been akin to the Sanskritic M^, the naiuu 
applied to the rich alluvial country round the months of the Narmada and tJic 
Tapri in the neighbouring country of Gujarat. 

SuEkur and Upper Sind Frontier.— A.S we enter the province from the 
Punjab we are in the nudst of a desert — ^the Rcffistan of Sind ^wliero the 
hills of wind-blown sand, interspersed with shrubs such as tiakudm'a. 
{Khobar), bear witness to the banen and uninhabitable nature of the country, 
although here and there, owing to irrigation^ there may be seen green pat^'lies 
of cultivation. Lower down, the severe character of the general scencr}’ is 
surprisingly reheved at Hohri and Sukkur, between which the Indus cut>s <i 
passage through a low range of white limestone hills. These, set against a 
background of palm groves and banian trees which fringe the banks for SiJiuo 
distance, present a charming spectacle unequalled in the whole of fciiud. At 
Sukkur, the Indus water is controlled by an extensive barrage system known 
as the Lloyd Barrage which ’discharges surplus water from its main head in 
various directions through a network of canals, recently excavated for iJiu 
better irrigation of the lands of Lower Sind. To the north of Sukkur lies the 
tract known as Upper Sind Frontier, which is a perfect plain until it leacJias 
the foot-hills of the Khirthar range. Between the ridges of this range tJture 
are valleys intersected by Nais or hill-streams the chief of which is the Klieuji 
Nai separatiug Upper Siud from Larkana District. 


LarEana. — As we pass on along the right bank of the Indus, through the 
fertile and rice-growiug plains of Larkana, whidb to the local people is ‘ tlie 
Garden of Sind,’ the pleasurable impression gained at Bohri and Sukkur is 
generally maintained. But there are dreary aspects as well. The District is 


bounded all along its west by the Ehirthar, and a considerable portion of the 
country abutting on that range— the Talukas of Kambar, Kakar, Johi ami 
Sdbwan, is bleak, ru^d and barren. This part is scoured by umumerable 
torrent-beds of which the most important is the Gaj Nai coming from Jhalawan 
in Baluchistan. Cultivation, which is necessarily very limited in this area 
depends chiefly on irrigation provided by damming the torrent-beds when there 
is a rush of water from the hills during the rains. Most of these beds become 
drv as soon as the rush of water subsides. But there are some which are 
eprii^-fed and maintain a flow of water throughout the year. To tlie latter 
class of perennial streams bdong the Angai, Bandhni and the Naig which lie 
in the JoM and Sehwan Talukas. The water of these is utilised for irrigation, 
beiug oarried off wherever necessary by means of channels. A feature of thl 
Larkana District is the number of Lhcmds or lakes which are famous for fisliiiwr 
and duck-shooting. The largest of aU is the Manchhar at the foot of 
The water „£ the hai-torreute and the Weetem Nere 1«1. 
new t»n« 8 teite ^ ol Larkana, flnda ite way into the Manchhar ar^d tom 
there reedee the Wm by way of the ixel neat Sehwan. Thia 'loop- of tS 
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Indus, as it is often described, ^as formerly preferred by boats proceeding 
from Sebrran to Sukkur during tbe inundation, as in this tortuous course they 
could avoid the excessively strong current of the main stream. Besides the 
Western Naxa there is anothex canal, the Ghar, which also appears to have 
been originally a natural channel, receiving a portion of the flood water of the 
Indus. It issues about 30 miles south of Sukkur, passes through the town of 
Larkana, and one of its branches finally meets the Dhamrao of the Western 
Nara system farther south. The richest soil in the District is that of the 
northern part which has the combined advantage of the waters of the Indus as 
well as of the Western Nara and the Ghar canals. 

The hills of Western Sind. — ^The Khirthar, the most important range 
of Sind, which is mainly composed of nununulitic limestone, is about 150 
miles long. Commencing in Upper Sind Frontier, it forms the western 
boundary of the province up to Sehwan. Opposite Sehwan it turns more 
to the east, finally terminating near Earchat in the KoMstcm of Earachi. A 
length of about 120 miles of the Ehirthar lies in the Larkana District. The 
highest parts of the range are to the west of Larkana and Mehar, reaching an 
altitude of 4,000 to 5,000 ft. at places ; but in the south it gradually slopes away. 
Of the minor ranges the most prominent is the Laid, which begins at Bhagotoro 
near Sehwan and extends southward for about 80 miles up to the vicinity of 
Thano Bula Ehan, the headquarters of the Eohistan Mahal of Earachi. 
Between the two chains of hilk the coimtry is occupied by the flanking ranges 
of the Ehirthar. But these are much smaller in height, of which the Bado 
and the Bhit deserve special mention. 

The Earachi ‘Eohistaa’. — ^Towards the south, the Larkana District gra- 
dually narrows down in breadth as it approaches the Eohistan section of Earachi. 
Hemmed in by the Laki and the Indus on the east and the Bado and the Ehirthar 
on the west, the latter District is divided into two prongs. The part of Earachi 
that falls in Western Sind is watered by the Indus, the Hab coming from the 
Baluchistan hills, the Baran and the Malir, and a number of other hill-streams 
the most important of which is the Sann. The Kohistm or the Hill Section, 
comprising principally the Eohistan Mahal and the Talukas of Eotri and Earachi, 
presents a great contrast to the deltaic formation to the south of Tatta and 
south-east of Earachi. It is a. unit by itself, marked ofl from the rest of the 
country by a number of natural barriers: on the west, the Eihirthar followed 
up by other minor ranges and by the Hab river which separates Sind from 
Baluchistan; on the east, the Laid range and its continuations running parallel 
to the Indus as far as Tatta; and on the south, the Arabian Sea. Eohistan 
has been aptly described as ‘ a succession of broad valleys lying betwem ranges 
of hilla running generally north and south.’ In these valleys cultivation is 
very much limited, being dependent on spring water and moderate rainfall. 
A better prospect of agriculture is aflorded to the east and south-east of this 
area. South of Thano Bula Ehan, towards Earachi, the country is practically 
uncultivated and devoid of vegetation, degeneratmg into a stony and sandy 
waste marked by great scarcity of water. 


0 
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Nawabshah, Hyderabad and Karacbl.— Excepting tlie low range of hills of 
Rohri, which penetrate some distance into the neighbouring State of Khairjuir, 
the ridge of Gunjo Takar on which Hyderabad is situated and the Karunjhar 
hills at the extreme south-east comer of the province at Nagar Parkar, there 
are no hills in Eastern Sind. The District of Nawabshah, which is in the middle 
of t.hiB vast plai^j and the Khaicpur State which lies to its north, include a 
portion of the great desert. The major part of Nawabshah and the whole 
of Hyderabad consists, however, of the alluvial plain of the Indus. The former 
is watered by the Indus, forming its western boundary, and by- canals sneh 
as the Mehrab, Naulakhi, Nasrat, Dad, Dambhro and the Jamrao, some of 
these representing the natural outlets for the flood water of the Indus. 1 lie 
Hyderabad District, also bounded on the west by the Indus, is intcrsccie<l 
by a net-work of canals. Of these the Euleli, issuing from the Indus west of 
Hyderabad city, is the largest. In the eighteenth century, the main current 
of the river used to flow along its channel. The town of Hyderabad, situated 
between the Indus and the Puleli, looks picturesque with its numerous flower 
and fruit gardens some of which are situated along the banks of the latter. 
The general level of the country in the north, as for instance, in the II ala Taluka, 
is considerably high, and the irrigation is here carried on to a largo extent by 
lift instead of flow. The southern Talukas, which form part of the Delta, 
namely Guni, Tando Bago and Badiu, are, however, irrigated by flow, and this 
low-lymg and to some extent swampy region is well suited for the cultivation 
of rice. Badiu and Guni together with the Jati, Shah Bandar, Sujawal and 
Miipur Batoro Talukas of the Earachi District are characterised by an identical 
feature: in the south, salt waste with mangrove swamps and in the north, 

a fertile rice-growing country diversified in places by Dltmds or lakes, unci 

tamarisk, Salvadora and Acacia. 

Thar and Parkar. — ^Thar arid Parkar is the easternmost District of Sind, 

bordering on the Bann of Outoh. It is divided into two distinct portions 

by the Eastern Nara which represents one of the old beds of the Indus and 
acoordiug to some is the Hahra or ‘ the lost river To its east is the xuiin- 
habitable desert tract that merges in the great desert of Rajputana, and to its 
west a rich alluvial plain which bears testimony to the success achieved by 
man over the forces of Nature. Along the course of the Nara there is a dense 
jungle of 'tamaridc, Kcrndn, and trees. There are also a number of Dhands, 
the largest being the Makhi Dhand near Sanghar, reported to be about twelve 
miles in length and ten miles in breadth. The area under cultivation in this 
District, thanks to the Eastern Nara and the Jamrao Canal system, is gradually 
increasing every year, although about three fourths of the District are still nothin^ 
but a howling desert. ° 

caimate of Sind.^— The climate of Smd, which is included in the dry 
Afrasian zone, is most uninviting, during the hot months, when heat, and swarms 
of sand-flies and naosquitoes make it an infernal region. The highest 
temperature recorded in shade is 126 degrees at Jacobabad in Upper Sind Frontier. 
The maximum temperature in the desert tracts of Thar and Parkar beyond 
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in Laxkana and the noithem half of Nawahshah is pTactically the 

same, a little over or below 120 degrees. The heat is severest in May and 

June, especially during the Chaliha, when an intolerable hot wind loaded 
with dust and sand blows continually for ‘ forty days At Sukkur, the heat 
may be somewhat less due to the proximity of the river, and in Mirpurkhas 
and in the Nara valley it is not so oppressive. Hyderabad scarcely registers 
more than 110 degrees which in monsoon may fall to only 100. It gets a 
steady sea-breeze throughout the hot weather, and the houses remain cool on 
account of the breeze entering them through the roof ventilators with which 
they are mostly provided. A share of the sea-breeze also reaches northward 
as far as Nawabshah. In winter there is again severe cold, the temperature 
falling to 35 degrees at Larkana. But the climate of Sind during the cold 
months is dry and bracing on the whole. In the coast Talukas, which are 

more or less like Karachi, extremes of heat and cold are not in evidence, and 

these Talukas also receive more bountlEul rainfall than their neighbours in the 
north. Upper Sind records only 2 to 3 inches of rain, whereas Lower Smd 
in filnding Hyderabad and Kohistan, normally 7 to 8 inches. 


CHAPTER II.-THE MOUNDS OF JHUKAR NEAR LARKANA 


The site of Jhakar.^) — On the 2nd January, 1928, we left Mohenjo-daro® 
and proceeded to the mounds of Jhukar on the outskirts of the village of Mitho- 
dero, about six miles due west of Larkana. The site is easily accessible, as 
it lies on the road that leads from Larkana to the well-known village ofVaggan 
and is only about a mile and a half from the Station of Bero Chandio on the 
Larkana-Dodapur Branch of the North Western Railway. Compared to Mohenjo- 
daro this part of the country presents a dreary appearance, having neither the 
tail forest trees nor the exuberant v^etation which characterizes the landscape 
round about that site. The mounds of Jhukar lie in two distinct groups, 
separated by a distance of some 300 feet. The bigger one of the two, which 
rises to a height of 63 feet, is designated here as ‘ B ’. The smaller one, the 
‘ A ’ mound (PI. II, a), is only 17 ft. in height. It has a flat appearance and 
stretches in a line more or less along the north side of the village path that passes 
between the two groups of mounds. A few Muhammadan tombs have been 
erected on it in recent times towards its eastern extremity. Mound B is circular 
in appearance, having a big depression in the middle and four openings in four 
directions. These probably mark the original entrances to the inner area, 
and the site may well have been that of a fortress. There is a solid square struc- 
ture made of debris and beaten earth on this mound, having a platform on the 
top approached by a crudely bruit earthen stairway. This represents a Trigonometrical 
Station of the Survey of India, and is evidently a modem constmotion. E. D. 


1 For my prdimiaaiy aooonnt of the eac]^oiatioi)B at Jhukar, aee A, 8. B., 1927-28, pp. 76-83. and PIe. XXVII- 


XXX. 

* See Preface, p. ii 
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Banerji, who visited the motind in 1918-19, reported that it ‘ most probably 
marks the site of an ancient Later, he took steps to have it declared 

a ‘protected’ monument by the Government in 1921. His report, however, 
does not mention the smaller group of mounds at all, and it seeins to have 
attracted in the past little attention. 

Trial Pits.— A party of Brahui and Sindhi labourers hud followed us 
from Mohenjo-daro to the Jhukar camp, and by local recruitment we obt'ain<*d 
whatever additional strength was necessary for excavations. J lu'v v\ ere 
set to work on the very next day of our arrival, in two different but<du*K, one 
at the base of Mound A and another at the base of Mound B. Before^ startiug 
the operations it was hoped that the latter mound woidd reveal u iuimb(‘r of 
prehistoric ' strata. Two pits were sunk to begin with, one in each of the 
mounds. The pit in B moimd, quite contrary to our expectations, yielded 
nothing of importance. But in the other pit, at A mouud, almost at ibc 
level of the surrounding plain and on the fringe of the mound, was tiis- 
oovered a broken spear-head (PI. XLI, 36) of copper of tlie well-known loaf- 
shaped type as found at Mohenjo-daro. Further operations ui this ])it did 
not, however, yield a single other article which could be associated with the 
prehistoric culture. And even after two days’ digging the prospect of discov<*ri(*s 
at Mound A seemed as gloomy as ever, specially so in view of tlic caribou a]»])ear- 
ance of the mound and the absence of any debris in the excavated pit. It was 
then presumed that the copper implement, although an object of the early 
period, had in some way or other found its way there from Mound B by ucoident. 
We therefore decided to give Mound B a fair trial, this time coniwiug ouro])ura- 
tions to the top of the mound instead of its base. 

Sun-dried brick structnres on Mound B. — ^Excavations on the top of 
Mound B brought to light the remains of buildings made of sun-dried l>ricks, 
covering a eorisiderable area (PL II, 6). Over fifty rooms of varying dinien- 
sions were cleared, and from these a large ooUeotion was made of pottery vessels, 
copper coins, inscribed sealings and other objects. Nothing i>rehistoric was, 
however, found. The floor levels of these rooms show a variation of about 

five to six feet, resting at places on a foundation of ddbris and at others on a 
solid filling of sun-dried bricks, or pure clay. In a 12 ft. wide trench that was 
driven 60 ft. into the core of the mound, a regular layer of sun-dried bricks 

was encountered. It rises about 16 ft. from the present ground level and 

lies below the floor of a number of rooms built of sim-diied bricks on the top 
of the mound. This stupendous filling was made probably to escape from 

floods to which the area must have been subjected from timo to ^ 

masonry well was exposed on this mound at a level considerably lower than 
the floor of the rooms. It was built of burnt bricks laid vertically and hori- 
siontaJly in alternate courses. Digging was carried down inside this well to a 
depth of about 17 ft. from its mouth, in the course of which fragments of pottery 
vases with figures in relief were collected. ^ ^ 


Pngrat Seport of tkt JrehceoJogieail Survey, Western Cirele, 1918>19, p. 58. 
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Their date. — The dating of the buildings and their contents rests entirely 
on the evidence supplied by the coins and the inscribed sealings. Of the 
former about 250 were recovered in excavations, while quite a number of them 
were picked up occasionally also from the surface of the mound. A few of 
the coins are of the class represented by the thick round pieces issued by the 
Eushan king Yasudeva and his successors. But the majority are small pieces, 
either round or rectangular, which belong to the type well known from the 
Stupa Section of Mohenjo-daro. Elsewhere,^ the date of these pieces has been 
discussed. But it would be useful to recapitulate briefly the evidence which 
helps us to determine their date. Most of the coins bear a crude nimbate 
figure (PI. XIV, 7-10) wearing dress similar to that of the royal figures on the 
coins of the Later Kushans. Such representation occurs on a coin illustrated 
by Cunningham,^ having a legend in characters of about the fifth century A.D. 
Somewhat similar specimms, though uninscribed, are also known from Taxila 
and Jamalgarhi. Some of the Jhukar coins were found either in association 
with, or in close proximity to, terracotta sealings (PI. XIY, 1-4) bearing in- 
scriptions in characters of t^e Gupta period, probably not earlier than the fifth 
century A.D. Further li^t on the question of the date is thrown by a unique 
terracotta sealing (PL XIV, 6) found in a passage of the buildings laid bare on 
Mound B. It bears characters, which are evidently Pahlavi, and a male bust 
showing striking resemblance to that on some of the coins of the White 
Huns described by Cunningham^ and Marshall.^ The resemblance lies in 
the head-dress forming an angle on the forehead, the peculiar folds of the 
breast muscles, the profile bust turned to the right and the beardless face. As 
the White Hun coins belong to the 6th century A.D., this sealing should also 
be assigned to the same period. It may, therefore, be concluded that the houses 
on Mound B were erected in or about the fifth century A.D. That the settle- 
ment did not continue up to the Arab times is proved by the fact that not a 
single coin of the Arab rulers of Sind, like those from Bhambor and Bahmanabad, 
has been discovered at this site. 

Antiquities from Mound B. — Of the objects recovered from Motmd B, 
a few deserve special mention. The number of iron tools and weapons, which 
include knives, da^ers, spear-heads, chisel, etc., shows that the houses could 
not possibly have formed part of any religious establishment. The most in- 
teresting of the finds is the pottery which shows four media of decoration, viz., 
painting, glaze, incision and relief. In Sind painted pottery has a continuiiy 
of tradition unparaUeUed elsewhere. It is practised to-day^ and its occurrence 
as early as the Chalcolithic Age is well established. Evidence of its use in 
the Indo-Sassanian period now comes from Jhukar. The designs are generally 
fiotal m origin and show a great variety. They are painted in black 


^ See my note in Mchenjo-daro, VoL I, pp. 127-ld0» and PL CLXIV. 

* Ooina of Mediaeval India, PL VI, fig. 1. 

9 OaiTia of Lakr Indo-ScySiians, 1894, PI. 8, figs. 14, Id. 

* A. S. 22., 1916-16, PI. XXVI, figs. 46-60, and p. 87. 

* Maokay, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Jneiftute, VoL LX, pp. 127-135, and .Pis, Idl. 
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Juid red; but fcequently in addition to these a selection of othcv colour.'. .<ucli 
as yellow, chocolate, pink and cream is also employed. Haiullod pot.-i attii 
flagons with, spouts are rather common. The patterns ’on the voss<ds urc ilirf- 
posed of in horizontal bands, and slip and wash are often used .‘dtcriiiacly. 
Painted flagons, to some extent resembling the Jhukar specimens, Iiii\c been 
found by Sir Aurel Stein at Jiwanri in Makran.^ Two glazed ampliorus (IM. 
XIII, 10), as well as fragments of numerous other glazed jars, w<u'tt <li.s('..vcr»‘d 
at Jhukar. Samples of glazed ware are Imown from Balimaiuilaul, wldcli cannot 
be earlier than the 8th century A.D., the date of the Arab oc.(‘upat.h»n ol Sind. 
About this time glazed pottery was much in vogue in Moso])ot8unia., as at Saiiairra 
(9th century).® It was also common in Central Asia, examples of which arc in 
the Stein Collection at Delhi (e.fl'., Endere Fort No. 0020). 'riic carlici>|. pic^c 
in this Collection, which looks exactly like the glazed ware from .Ihidcu', is one 
from Lou-lan, probably dating from the 4th century A.l). (No. OOTb). Tins 

class of pottery seems to occur first in Persia in Sassanian times, although giaz(‘d 
fabric itself can be traced to a much earlier date, in the 3rd centnry .\.t).. 
during the reign of Varhran II (276-93 A.D.), Sind was annexed along with 
Eastern Iran to the Sassanian kingdom. It is not unlikely that in this period 
glazed pottery of the style of Jh.ukar first began to be inamifaciurcd in Simi 
under Sassanian influence.^ Incised decoration is found oit tint interior of a 
group of saucers (PI. XIV, 14, 16, 18, 19). The motifs eonqu-isc lotus. Iirauchcs 
and other plant forms, and geometrical devices such as the nwntiku, triangles 
and concentric circles. None of these saucers is painted. In scutie of the 

designs the infiuence of Sassanian art is traceable. The design, for iustam-e, on a 
saucer m PI. XIV, 15 reminds us of the foliated pattern on the momunetit.H 
at Taq-i-Bustau.^ As regards decoration in relief mention may he made of an 
open bowl with pimples aU over the outer surface (PI. XI 11, 9), mint her vt*ss<'l 
with female figures holding the lyre (PI. Xlll, 11) and a third showing a munhei* 
of Buddha figures seated in the Preaching attitude (PI. XI\', 2(>). 'I’he jhmph.nl 
vessel is of special interest as it shows the survival down to liisti>rhj t.ime,< of a 
mode of decoration of which the earliest examples come from tJie eliahnhithie 
strata of Mohenjo-daro.® It is similar to the ‘ Barbotine ’ ware of Ihnuan 
times,® and such pimpled pots occur also as late as the 11th century in 

Nubia.’ In shape and mode of decoration the vessel witJi figures in relief 

Is comparable to the one from Depar Ghaugro near Bahmanabad <lc,si rihwl 


^ Mem. A. 8. No, 43, PL IX, e,g., JL m, yyTiiy 

* R. L. Hobaon, A Guide to lalcmic Pottery of the Near East, 1932, pp. 2 ff. 

» Madtay found a kind of glazed pottery at Mohenjo-daro at the ohalcolilhic levcl« (mkenj<HUtn>, II, i,.,. 
681-82). But it appears to belong to a dijfferent class of waro altogether. 

* CSf. Sane, Lie Kunst des Alien Persien, PL 92. 

® Moh^jo-^, VoL I, p. 316. The ‘ Barbotine’* decoration on poctery has been found also ut Kuonw 10 vans 
obsOTes, ‘ This decoration was produced by rou^erdng the walls of the vessel. These arc sometimes Morkvd 
up into a thorny anrfaoe resembling that of certain forms of orustaoean, like a common Jlwlitcrranean crab «.r »hc 
sM of a iBohin. and such nataral objects doubtless supplied suggestions for it.” The Palace e/ Jliaoe at 

VoL I, p* 179. 

* 2fchatjo-dan Vol I, p. 316, and n. 2. 

’ Erth,' BspMl «/ the Areheeokiffieal Survey of NuUa, 1010-11, PI 29, fig. f. 2. 
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by Cousens.^ The terracotta sealings referred to above fall into two classes, 
one belonging to private individuals and another issued as tokens or ex voto 
tablets for religious purposes. Of the latter class there are a number of sealings 
(PI. XIV, 3) with the inscription Srv-Kcw'paH-Harasya, i.e., ‘of Kara (Siva), 
the wearer of skulls’, which shows that these tokens must have been used by 
the followers of Saivism. The objects, as stated already, are referable to the 
5th century A.D., and may be compared with those discovered at Bhita and 
other places in Upper India. 

Three strata in Mound A. — ^Excavations on B mound kept us engaged 
up to the middle of February. According to the programme, thereafter we 
were to go back to Mohenjo-daro. Although the time at our disposal was 
short and much of the funds had been already exhausted, it was decided to 
hazard a little more probing into A moimd before our departure. Only so 
much labour was therefore kept on as was absolutely necessary for this purpose. 
Forthwith three trenches were sunk at the mound: one was driven north 
to south, right through the heart of the moimd (PI. II, a), measurmg 105' X 10', 

a second along the side of the mound lengthwise (PI. II, d), running east to west 

and measurmg 145' X 12', and a third trench parallel to it, outside the mound, 

in the alluvial land itself (PI. II, d). These extensive cuttings revealed traces 

of three definite strata, superimposed one upon another. The objects that 
turned up at each one of these were accurately levelled to facilitate study. The 
latest settlement on the top of A yielded the same class of objects as those found 
on B, namely pottery, copper coins, inscribed sealings, etc. Moreover, on this 
mound examples of the sealing with the inscription Sn-har'pa^Hwrasya were 
also found. It was therefore evident that the uppermost strata of A and B 
were contemporaneous. The surface layer of Mound A has vertically a depth 
of about 12'. Of the dwellings of this period nothing but a paving of burnt 
bricks and a few traces of sun-dried brick walls had survived. Beaching the 
middle stratum (PI. II, d), a number of walls of burnt bricks were discovered, 
the bricks measuring 10", 10^" or 11" in length, 4J" or 6" in breadth and 2^" 
or 2|" in thickness. In these dimensions they correspond to the bricks used 
m the buildings of Mohenjo-daro. The bottom levels of the walls of the second 
stratum range between 12' and 18' from the top of the mound. Proceeding 
further down, that is below the alluvial plain, a few walls of the third period 
were brought to light. The bottom levels of these walls vary between 20' 
and 23', and the bricks used are of the same size as those of the stratum jiist 
above it. Excavations at the middle and the third strata (PL II, c) left no 
doubt as to their chalcolithic character, representing the same culture as that 
of Mohenjo-daro. These two strata are designated here as ‘ Early Jhukar * 
and ‘ Late Jhukar ’ respectively. 

Potteries distinctive of ‘ Late Jhukar \ — ^The two chalcolithic strata that 
we upon at Jhukar were distinguishable also by their re^ective potteries. 
Painted pots with decoration in black on dark red slip were characteristic of 
the Early level. The Late period devdoped a new technique : some parts of 


1 A. s. B., 1903 - 04 , p. 138 . 
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the desiga balls in compartments) are shown in dark red, and 3*ed or pink 
wash is substitated for the slip. Moreover, new motifs were used, the most 
typical being the ‘sloping oval’, ‘balls in compartments’ and ‘the spiral’. 
Although some of the pieces with these patterns were found also below the 
Late level, their number was vexy much limited, and they were met with near 
about the regiou where the Early and the Late strata meet. Siniilaiiy, the 
objects of the Indo-Sassauian period representing the latest occupation of iJie 
site were often, at the farthest depth of the topmost layer, found mixed up with 
undoubted chalcolithic pottery and flint scrapers. Barring these stray cases 
of overlapping, the stratification of the objects of the individual layers was on 
the whole fairly clear. Another class of pottery, which could be localized 
amongst the Late deposits, was an unpainted ware with slanting inc.ised strokes 
at the shoulder. These are different from the ‘ rope-markings ’ familiar t.<» us 
from Mohenjo-daro and must have been punched by some soit of an instru- 
ment. Only three specimens of this kind of incised pottery are known from 
Mohenjo-daro (m., Hr 1172 , Hr 6408 and Dk 4982 ). One of these (J)k 4982 ) 
is a complete pot which, in its incised decoration and fabric, is comparable 
to a fragmentary vessel from Jhukar illustrated in PI. XXXV, 9. Jt should 
be noted that at Jhukar none of the examples of this class was found at the 
Early level. If Sir Aurel Stein is right, this class of pottery witJi Identical 
incised strokes at the shoulder survived down to the historical period at a site 
called Spet-Bulandi near Mastung in Baluchistan.^ Among other objects found 
in the Late deposits are the pointed-bottom and narrow-necked vases, all pnint(t<.i, 
shown in PI. XVI, 16 - 19 . No doubt they bear • some resemblance in sl)a])e 

to a class of plain vessels from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, but the latter have 
wider mouths and are scored at the shoulder. A big vessel (Jk 840 ), 2 ‘ 1 * 
in height, found at this stratum is illustrated in PI. XXXV, 13 . It was e^lently 
used for storage purposes. Lastly, mention may be made of a of a nmU 
terracotta blocks (PI. XV, 19 ), none more than three inches long, pierced with 
a number of holes, which came from the Late level. These are unknoivn at 

Mohenjo-daro. The stratification of the Jhukar pottery will be further consi- 

dered when I shall deal with the excavations carried out at Lohumjo-daro® in 
1930 - 31 . It would suffice here to say that the results recorded at Jhukar 

were fully corroborated by these later operations. 

Objects other than pottery from Mound A.-Besides potteiy vessels of 
household use, there turned up in the course of excavation, at the two strata, 
a variety of other objects (see ‘ Catalogue ’). Among terracotta and pottery there 
were fig^es of the humped huU, goat and the pig, and toys such as cart 

wheels, bird-chariot, bangles, bird-shaped whistles and miniature vessels. Two 

objects of uncertain use were found, namely triangular ‘cakes’ which are im- 

perfectly fired, and smaU cones, both well known from Mohenjo-daro. There 
were also a few personal ornaments, such as discoid beads of white steatite 
a faceted bead of the same material, a cylindrical bead of green felspar^ 


» Jfem. A. 8. No. 43. p. 188, and PL XXXU, S. Bui. IV. 2. 


• Nee below, p. 61. 
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anotiher cylindrical bead of lapis lazuli and a barrelled bead of green jasper. 
A polisher of chert which might have been used for polishing jewds wab^gp; 
Eound. Among implements there were a large number of chert flakes and. 
cores, and also an arrow-head and a spear-head of copper. But the most 
important of all the flnds was a square seal of steatite, bearing a flgure of idle 
so-called ‘ unicorn ’ and a line of pictographic characters, similar in every 
description to the hundreds of such seals discovered at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 
The discovery of this seal particularly, which came from the Early deposits 
in the trench sunk below the plain, near about the water level, left no doubt 
as to the antiquity of the Jhukar site. 

A Catalogue of the principal objects from Jhukar 

I. Motjnd A, ‘ Lower Prehistoric Level ’ (About — 18*6' to about — ^26'). 

Jk 512 Seventy-four painted potsherds with designs in black on dark red 
slip ; plant with broad, pointed leaves filled in by hatching, and 
tendrils, PI. XV, 21 ; also bird-heads, PI. XV, 27 ; and creeper, 
PL XV, 34. 

Jk 631 Painted potsherd ; design in black on dark red slip ; a motif resem- 
bling ‘ double axe ’ filled in by cross-lines, and a series of ovals. 
PI. XV, 26. 

Jk 600 Painted potsherd ; design in black on dark red slip ; a continuous fine 
of rectangles withiucurved sides. 

Jk 661 Painted potsherd ; design in black on red slip ; plant with conical 
leaves filled in by hatching. 

Jk 649 Paiuted potsherd ; design in black on dark red slip ; bird with body 
filled in by hatching surrounded by wavy broken up lines ; also a 
circle within a circle, centre marked by a dot. PI. XV, 23. 

Jk 664 Neck of painted vase ; design in black on red slip ; a series of biconical 
hatched leaves in a band; below, in two compartments, biconical 
leaves and flowers respectively. PI. XV, 29. 

Jk 665 Six painted potsherds ; design in black on dark red slip ; two pieces 
with comb-like branches,^ PI. XV, 22. On the rest : stepped parallel 
liTiftH ; continuous line of rectangles with incurved sides ; tree with 
branches in wavy lines ; and a circle within a circle having centre 
marked by a dot, and conical leaf. 

Jk 712 Two painted potsherds ; design in black on dark red slip ; a conti- 
nuous line of rectangles with incurved sides. 

Jk 713 Painted potsherd ; design in black on dark red slip ; a line of rectangles 
with incurved sides. 

Jk 713 Neck of painted vase ; design in black on dark red slip * parallel 
wavy lines intersected at intervals by vertical lines. 

Jk 613 Terracotta animal figurine; head and legs missittg. PI. XXI, 9. 

^ It 000 UZ 8 also oix Sistaja potteiy.— F. H. AndxewB, Burlington Magassine, December, 1925, fig. 72. That it 
represeatB the branch of a tree will appear on comparison with FL XXVI, 13. 


D 
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Ji 513 Terracotta animal rfigimne, probably a pig; L. I'O". JM. XXI, 8. 

Jk 513 Terracotta iSigurine of goat; legs missing; L. PI. XXI, 13. 

Jk 804 Terracotta bull figurine witb slight indication of hump ; horns missing ; 
L. 2-3". PI. XXI, 11. 

■Jk 613 Terracotta humped bull figurine ; horns missing ; L. 3*3". IM. XXI, 

12 . 

Jk 513 Terracotta bull figurine; it had a loose movable lieiwP fil.tcd, which 
is missing ; L. about 3''. PL XXI, 10. 

Jk 643 Two bird-shaped terracotta whistles; L. 2*4" each. JM. XXl, 16. 

Jk 682 Terracotta bull figurine with slight indication of lnun}» ; horns missing ; 
L. 3*2". PL XXI, 14. 

Jk 674 Two terracotta toy-cart wheels; diam. 3*26" each. 1*1. XV, 12. 

Jk 676 Miniature pottery lid with traces of chocolate paint ; tliam. 2'6.'>". PL 
XV, 11. 

Jk 678 Miniature pottery bangle ; diam. 2- 45". 

Jk 682 Miniature pottery bangle; diam. 2*5". PL XV, 16. 

Jk 660 Terracotta ring ; diam. 1*46". 

Jk 664 Terracotta net-sinker; diam. 1". PL XV, 1. 

Jk 641 Terracotta net-sinker ; din.Tn . i". 

Jk 662 Terracotta net-sinker ; diam. 1*16". 

Jk 641 Model cake; terracotta; triangular; max. L. 2*6". P). XV, 16. 

Jk 641 Model cake; terracotta; triangular; max. L. 3*1". 1»L XV, 17. 

Jk 521 Terracotta cone; L. 2*6". PL XVII, 11. 

Jk 559 Terracotta cone; L. 2*7". PL XVII, 10. 

■Jk 604 Terracotta; pot-bellied human figurine ; ht. 2*9". 1*1. XV, 18. 

Jk 709 Oval-shaped concave terracotta, resembling mothor-of- pearl valve, with 
a hole at edge ;« max. L. 3*6". PL XV, 13. 

Jk 710 Solid cylindrical terracotta resembling a pestle; L. 3*16"; diam, 1*2". 
PL XV, 14. 

Jk 714 Miniature pottery vase; ht. 1*35". PL XV, 2. 

Jk 666 Miniature pottery vase with flanged neck ; four red bands painted 
below neck ; ht. 1*9". PL XV, 4. 

Jk 663 MiniatuTe pottery vase ; ht. 1*8". PL XV, 3. 

Jk 669 Miniature pottery vase with pointed bottom ; ht. 2". PL XV, 6. 

639 Minmture pottery vase with traces of cream slip ; ht. 2*7". PJ. XV, 10. 

Jk 680 Miniatuxe pottery vase ; ht. 2*1". PL XV, 9. * 

Jk 666 Minbtuie pottery vase ; cylindrical and flat-based ; ht. 2". 

Jk 579 Miniature pottery vase; cylindrical and flat-based; ht. 2*9". PL XV, 

s. 


Jk 640 Ministore pottery vose of jug-shape ; , chocolate slip on outer surface 
and traces of it also bn the inner aide near the neck, probably the 
result of dipping the vase in paint ; ht. 2*25". PL XV, 6. 


• * CL M<Aenj(hdaro, VoL HI, PL OT.TTT, £g, 39. 

ia to oopper tiiat nte, uhit-h 
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Jk 658 Mmiature pott'Cry cup ; cream paint on chocolate slip ; ht. 2* 26" ; 
diam. 2*56". PI. XV, 7. 

Jk 529 Steatite seal with figure of ‘ unicorn ’ and a line of pictographs ; white ; 
•9"X-9"X*35". PI. XVII, 1. 

Jk 657 Steatite bead ; discoid ; thin ; white ; diam. *3". PI. XVII, 2. 

Jk 644 Steatite beads ; discoid ; thin ; white ; diam. varying between •36" 
and '55". PI. XVII, 3, 6, 6. 

Jk 602 Steatite bead ; faceted : square in section. PI. XVII, 4. 

Jk 684 Green felspar bead ; cylindrical ; L. *4" ; diam. *26". PL XVII, 7. 

Jk 663 Jasperbead ; green with red and white specks ; barrelled shape ; L. 
1*16" ; max. diam. *35". PL XVII, 8. 

Jk 563 Lapis lazuli bead ; cylindrical ; no pyrites ; L. *7" ; diam. *26". PL 
XVII, 9. 

Jk 632 Flint bead ; round ; grey ; diam. 1*2". 

Jk 669 Ivory pin fragment ; chocolate colour. PL XIX, 9. 

Jk 676 Chert core ; brown ; L. 1-35". PL XIX, 7. 

Jk 666 Chert core; grey; L. 2- 16". PL XIX, 10. 

Jk 662 Chert flake ; brown ; L. 2>36". PL XIX, 3. 

Jk 575 Chert flake ; brown ; L. 3*5". PL XIX, 2. 

Jk 660 Copper arrow-head ; L. *85". PL XLI, 21. 


II. Mound A, ‘ Uppee Pkehistoeic Level ’ (About — 12' to — 18'). 


Jk 284 Painted potsherd ; sloping biconical leaf in black on cream slip. PL 
XV, 30. 

Jk 622 Painted potsherd ; triangles with incurved sides in semicircular com- 
partments in black on cream slip ; interior of triangles filled in with 
cross-lines. 

Jk 493 Painted potsherd ; continuous fine of rectangles with incurved sides, 
separated from one another by circle within circle, in black on dark 
red slip. PL XV, 33. 

Jk 108 Painted potsherd ; conical leaves in black, and balls in compartments 
in red on pink slip. 

Jk 622 Painted potsherd ; cross-hatched triangles with incurved sides and oval 
leaves in black on cream slip. PL XVI, 20. 

Jk 481 Painted potsherd ; red balls within compartments in black on red 
wash. 

Jk 468 Neck of painted vase ; continuous line of rectangles filled in by cross- 
lines, with incurved sides, separated from one <i^other by circle 
within circle ; design in black on li^t red slip. 

Jk 376 Painted potsherd ; conical leaves in black on red slip. 

Jk 343 Painted pot^erd ; hatched biconical leaves in black on red slip. 
PL XV, 28. 


Jk 602 Painted potsherd; 
cream slip. 


a horizontal row of vertical strokes in black on 

t D 2 ^ 
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Jk 606 

Jk 381 
Jk 686 
Jk 262 
Jk 667 

Jk 616 

Jk 490 


Jk 474 

Jk 476 

Jk 489 

Jk 549 


Jk 645 


Two painted potsherds ; flower and biconical leaf in the upper band, 
and hanging spirals^ in the lower ; design in black on dark red slip. 
PL XV, 32. 

Painted potsherd; zigzag horizontal lines intersected at intervals by 
verticals, in black on dark red slip. From — 10*41'. 

Painted potsherd; rectangles with incurved sides, interior filled in by 
cross-lines, in black on dark red slip. PI. XVI, 21. 

Painted potsherd ; tree with branches hanging down, interior of bran(!ln\s 
filled in by hatching, in black on dark red slip. Prom — 7'. PI. XV, 31 . 

Painted potsherd; continuous line of rectangles with incurv’cd sides 
forming oval figures against each side, having a thick stroke in each 
compartment ; design in black on dark red slip. PI. XV, 26. 

Painted toy bird with horns of a ram, side pierced with a hole for 
fixing it on to a pair of wheels of a toy-chariot ; another hole below 
neck for the propelling' string ; irregular lines in black on rod wash ; 
ht. 3*86". PI. XVI, 14. 

Painted pottery vase with pointed bottom ; ovoid leaf, vertical line of 
loops and triangle with incurved sides in a row in the up^jcr band ; 
spirals at intervals in the lower; design in black on light red 
wash ; a chocolate line separating the two bands ; ht. 6*26" 
PI. XVI, 18. 

Painted pottery vase with pointed bottom ; red balls in looi)ed com- 
partments with outlines in chocolate in two bands, on i)ink wash • 
ht. 6*25''. PI. X'TI, 19. 

Painted pottery vase with pointed bottom ; plain black slip baud at 
neck ; balls in looped compartments, and a row of spirals at inter- 
vals, respectively in two bands ; design in black on red wash * 
ht. 4*6". PI. Xn, 16. 

Painted pottery vase with pointed bottom ; plain black slip band at 
neck, and also above the base ; red wash on body ; no desicn • lit 
6*3". From --8-4'. PL XVI, 17. b » • 

Painted pottery dish; fragment; diam. about 9"; border decorated 
by a senes of arc-shaped loops along a circular band enclosing a 
of conical leaf, group of uprights, and lozenge with interior 
filled in by cross-lines ; design in black on red wash. PI XVr 

OO • j- -4X Y A, 


Pott^, vessel with wide mouth probably for cooking ; fragmentary * 
r^, wa^ at n^k and chocolate slip on shoulder; the neck abowa 

^ V °. indfied; 


^ The spiral motif does not ooour on the Mohenlo-daio , 

/. 469, fig. Mid Mine eumpIeB in the Indian Musem, nZ 6ft^^d aSTpSto'*”*’ 

m Honaa pottery «« Ame, SJone Afe^oOerv/hm Bonan. H. H, and on Hittite Mid^,w‘» ^ 

fart, Bofly Pottery of the Near Eaet. Part H, p. 164, fig. 1» and PL 

ay xvarntTL JLUI, fig. 16. Of. below, p, 90, Qs. 206. 
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• Jk 693 Pottery vase fragment 'witli ribbed neck and cbocolate slip at sbonlder ; 

below, two rows of crescentic strokes incised; next, three incised 
lines around body and below, two rows of incised strokes. PL XV, 
24. 

Jk 647 Pottery tumbler ; cream wash. ; ht. 4-76''. PL XVI, 16. 

Jk 472 Pottery tumbler ; bt. 6-6". 

Jk 840 Pottery vase with traces of chocolate paint over cream slip ; ht. 26" ; 

diam. at mouth 9-9' ; four lines of string marks on body about the 
middle. PL XXXV, 13. 

Jk 601 Terracotta with six holes ; decorated all over with red dots ; L. about 2". 
PL XV, 19. 

Jk 662 Terracotta block with niue holes; decorated all over with red dots; 
rectangular; 2*86"x2"X’8". PL XV, 20. 

.Jk 626 Terracotta toy-cart wheel; two standing human figures in chocolate 
on pink wash ; diam. 2*26". 

Jk 696 Terracotta cone ; black ; L. 2*7". 

. Jk 603 Ivory pin flattened at the end ; chocolate colour ; L. 3'46". PL 

XVI, 23. 

Jk 624 Chert polisher ; brown ; L. 4*2". PL XIX, 12. 

Jk 109 Chert core ; grey ; L. 1*5". PL XIX, 8. 

Jk 467 Chert flake ; brown ; L. 1*8". PL XIX, 11. 

. Jk 76 Chert flake ; brown ; L. 2*4". PL XIX, 6. 

Jk 467 Chert flake ; brown ; L. 2*16". PL XIX, 4. 

Jk 76 Chert flake ; brown ; L. 1*96". PL XIX, 6. 

Jk 629 Chert flake ; brown ; L. 4". PL XlX, 1. 

Jk 601 Chert poxmder ; brown ; L. 2*86". PL XLX, 13. 

Jk 1 Copper spear-head ; leaf-shaped ; fragmentary ; L. 7*6" ; breadth at 

the middle 3*3". PL XLI, 36. 

III. ‘ The Inbo-Sassanian Level’ (Mound B ; and Mound A, from sueeace 

TO ABOUT — 11'). 

Jk 92 Painted pottery vessel; a continuous festoon in black on red wash 

around shoulder ; ^ two plain bands of red slip enclosed by black 

lines below shoulder ; ht. 10*6" ; diam. at mouth 7*8". Mound B. 
PL xni, 3. 

Jk 8 Painted flhgon; spout missing; bands in black, red and white around 
the neck; design consisting of four flowers equally spaced, in black; 
ends of petals marked by white dots; three ribbed bands below 
shoulder painted in black, white and red respectively ; ht. 6". Mound 
B. PL XIII, 7. 

.Jk -99 Painted flagon ; fragment ; bands in black at neck and around 
shoulder ; birds pecking at flowers in a band, in black on red slip. 
Moimd B. PL XIII, 8. 


^ Polfteay with thia design was found hy K. D. Baneiji in the olearanoe of the Stiipa at Mohenjo^daro. 
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Jk 339 Painted potsherd; lotus design within concentric circle.- in chocoluti. 
on cream wash. Mound A. PI. XIV, 16. 

Jk 398 Painted potsherd; triangles with incurved sides in black, lilled in Ity 
hatching ; the sides of triangles enclose a leaf in red with Inmler 
in black; design on red wash. Mound B. PI. XIV, 17. 

Jk 169 Neck of a painted vase ; red slip and pink wa.sh nHoriuiting ; a line 
of dots around neck on pink wash; below it, a plain i‘(*d slip band 
and triangles having incurved sides, their apexes jK>intcd downwanks : 
semicircular compartments formed by the two si<los of smdi trianglt>s 
contain each a solid triangle ; decoration in (.diocolaU* <tn pink wash. 
Mound A. PL XIV, 20. 

Jk 143 Neck of a painted vase ; a row of slanting serrated lines in black tut 
pink wash; alternate red slip and pink wash; triangles with in- 
curved sides, filled in by cross-lines, two sides of such ligun's eiudo- 
sing a leaf in red with black border; decoration on pink wash. 
Mound B. PI. XIV, 21. 

Jk 433 Painted potsherd; flowers and animal figure; interior <d' pattern in 
chocolate and outlines in black. Mound A. PI. XJV, 22. 

Jk 34 Neck of painted vase; a band of two interlocked wavy lines in black 
on natural ground of pottery ; alternate red slij) and i)ink wash ; 
a line of erosa-hatched triangles with incurved sides enclosing at inter- 
vals a Boral motif and a red ball with outline in black ; design in 
black on natural ground of pottery. Mound B. IM. XIW 24. 

Jk 177 Painted potsherd; halls in loops, in chocolate t)n pink wasli. Mound 
A. 

Jk 267 Painted potsherd; a row of baUs separated from aiujthcr l»y four 
vertical strokes, in chocolate on pink wash. Mound A. 

Jk 100 Pimpled ware howl ; plain ; ht. 4" ; diam. at numtJi 6'7". M(»uu<l ii 
PI. XIII, 9. 

Jk 98 Pottery amphora with two ring-handles ; blue glaze all over ; lit. 
16*26". Mound B. PI. XIII, 10. 

Jk 94 Pottery amphora with two ring-handles ; blue glaze all over • ht 9*6" 
Mound B. 


Jk 279 Neck of a pottery vase with four handles, each decorated with a rum’s 
head. Mound B. 

Jk 817 Spouted pottery vase with pedestal; spout missing; grey ware with 
designs m rehef; a line of pimples at shoulder; below, six lyrist 
femle figures standing in six compartments separated from each 
other by a panel fiUed in by pimples; below, a line of pimples 
agam , a ter blank space, stars above lines Mxooting upwards from 
w ^ 9"* Mound B. about 17' b^w mouth of well. 

Jrl. Alii, 11. 


Jk 816 A aumber of potsherds representing Buddha in relief, seatetl in 
Px-eac^ attitude, m temple with Dhamaohahra symbol on iihhara 
Mound B, about 17' below mouth of well. PI. XIV, 26. 
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Jk 816 Potsherd with conch, flower, lion and other motifs in relief. Mound 
B, about 17' below mouth of well. 

Jk 432 Pottery saucer ; fragment ; smstika and other designs incised on the 
inner side ; diam. 7". Mound A. PI. XIV, 14. 

Jk 131 Pottery sauc^ ; fragment ; branches arranged in the form of a cross^ 
incised on the inner side. Mound B. PI. XIY, 15. 

Jk 813 Pottery saucer ; fragment : floral design around a triangle containing 
dots and a circle, incised on the inner side ; diam. 4*5". Mound B. 
PI. XIV, 18. 

Jk 526 Pottery saucer; a row of branches aroimd concentric circles, incised 
on the inner side ; diam. 5". Mound B. PI. XIV, 19. 

Jk 586 Pottery saucer ; concentric circles incised on the inner side ; diam. 
5". Mound B. 

Jk 436 Pottery flask of tortoise shape ; ^ narrow mouth and flat ; ht. 2’4'' ; 
diam. 4*45". Mound B. 

Jk 151 Potter’s dabber ; below the neck the Brahmi letters pra i inscribed 
four times; ht. 2*95". Mound B. PI. XIV, 23. 

Jk 285 Human head in terracotta; bluish grey; ht. 2*3". Mound B. 

Jk 555 Terracotta plaque with lotus design; plano-convex; hole at the centre 
for fixing ; diam. 2*75". Mound A. 

Jk 129 Terracotta plaque representing human head with moustache ; L. 4*15'. 
Mound B. PI. XIII, 1. 

Jk 507 Terracotta tablet, inscribed with three Kharoshthi letters Mmasa (?) 
‘ of Musa ’ ; L. 5-1", breadth 1-6". Mound A. PL XIV, 25. 

Jk 585 Terracotta sealing ; max. L. *55" ; inscription m Gupta characters (circa 
5th century A.D.) : Srl-AjadJidmasya{t) ‘ of Ajadhama(?)’. Mound 
A. PI. XIV, 1. 

Jk 533 Terracotta sealing ; max. L. about *5" ; inscription in Gupta characters 
(circa 5th century A.D.) : Snr-Mmamdkasya ‘ of Mamaka ’. Moxmd 
A. PL XIV, 2. 

Jk 763 Terracotta sealing ; max. L. *75" ; inscription in Gupta characters (circa 
5th century A.D.) : Srv-Jsarpcm-Harasya ‘ of Hara (i.?., Siva), the 
wearer of skulls’.^ Mound B. PL XIV, 3. 

Jk 457 Terracotta sealing; max. L. *7"; inscription in Gupta characters (circa 
5th century A.D.) : Srl-Ruwackisa ‘ of Rumachi ’. Mound A. PL 
XIV, 4. 

Jk 777 Potsherd bearing traces of writing in ink in Gupta characters ; only 
hha and sa are recognizable.^ Mound B. PL XIV, 5. 


1 Similar vess^, both big and small, are frequently disooveied at Taxila and other sites on the Northiratem 
I'rontier. Blanfoid published an illustration of one of these from Makran (now in thelndian Museum, Galoutta) 
in Procs, A. S. 1877, PL U, fig. 4. For other examples from Baluchistan, see Hargreaves, 1924-25> 

PL XV, and Stein, Jfem. A. S, No. 43, PL V, Ji. I. iv. 

s A number of sealings with this identical insoiiption were found on Mounds A and B. 

s Along with it were found a sealing of the same Glass as Jk 763 and the painted potsherd, Jk 339 (PL XIV, 
fig. 16). Very dose to them were excavated ten more sealingB of this class and a coin with the device of a crude 
human figure (Jk 765). 
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Jk 766 Terracotta sealing ■with bust of male turned to the right; mux. Ja -H ; 

inscriptions probably in Pahlavi characters. Mound B. PI. XIV, 

6 . 

Jk 69 Copper coin wi'th crude human figure on one side ; round . 
about *7". Mound B. PI. XIV, 11. 

Jk 188 Copper coin with crude human figure on botli sides; the dross of l!io 

figure is copied from that of Kushan kings; round; diu.ui. about 
'7'. Mound B. PI. XIV, 12. 

Jk 262 Copper coin, being imitation of the issues of the Kushan king Vasudova ; 

obverse represents king standing wearing long robe ; revtsrso indis- 
tinct ; round ; diam. about 1*^.^ Mound B. 1*1. XIV, lib Kov 
imitations of Late Kushan pieces from Jhukar, sec Pi. XIV, 7-M). 

Jk 71 Limestone fragment representing a Bodhisattva figure ; u))itor pari, of 

the body bare; seated on a stool; right Jiaud in the altitude of 
offering Protection; L. about 2". Mound A. PI. XIV, 27. 

Jk 31 Circular stone plaque ; hole at the edge for fixing ; ligiiro (d a tailed 

and winged horse in relief in the middle; diam. 4*2''. Kiniilar stone 
plaques are well known from Taxila. Mound B. PI. XLM, 2. 

Jk 241 Iron dagger ; L. 8'4". Mound B. PI. Xlll, 4. 

Jk 271 Iron dagger ; L. 6*6". Mound B. 

Jk 243 Iron dagger ; L. 6* 6". Mound B. PI. XIlI, 6. 

Jk 366 Iron spear-head; L. 4*16". Mound B. 

Jk 119 Iron scythe ; L. between two ends 3*76". Mound B. 

Jk 264 Iron knife ; L. 6*16". Mound A. PI. XIII, 6. 


CHAPTER III.-IN SOUTHERN SIND AND ALONG THE INDUS 

SECTION 1.— IN THE DELTA COUNTRY 

The First Journey. — ^After the lapse of a year since the excavations of 
Jhukar, I was deputed to carry out an exploratory smcvey of the Lower Indus 
Valley. The purpose for which this work had to be undertaken was twofold. 
In the first place, our knowledge of the southern limit of the Indus culture was 
extremely meagre, and it became necessary therefore to gather as much iniorma- 
tion as possible regardiug ■* mounds ’ situated in the Delta country, tiocondly, a 
list of sites definitely ascribed to the Prdiistoric period by R. D. Bancrji 
was in the hands of Sir John Marshall, which required a thorough checking in the 
li^t of observations made on the spot. When all necessa^ preliminaries for 
this survey were settled in correspondence with the Commissioner in Sind, and 
tents and other equipage obtained, we left Simla at the end of October, 1929, and 
proceeded directly to Karachi which was fixed as the starting point of* our 
journey. 

Bhambor.— Our first camp after leaving Karachi was Ghaxo which lies 
in the midst of a sandy plain near Dahheji Station on the Kotri-Karachi Line of 


1 This piece belongs to e lot of tbirteen odns. The rest are of tbe type of PL XTV, figs. 1 1, 12. 
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the North Western Kailway. About miles from this place is the rocky site of 
Bhambor on the Gharo Creek. It stands on a hill about fifty feet high, locally 
known as ‘ Sasui-jo-takar,’^ or ‘ the hiU of Sasui,’ being the scene of the legend® of 
Sasui and her lover Punhu which is so familiar to the people of Sind. According 
to some scholars the site represents an outpost guarding the Gharo Creek and 
is not earlier than the Arab invasion of 712 A.D.* This dating was confirmed 
by the surface finds of glazed pottery, a kind of ‘ honey-comb ’ terracotta and 
small copper coins of the Arab rulers of Sind. The terracotta has been noticed 
also by Cousens,* who thinks that it was used as moulds for coins. But in all 
probability they are fragments of that peculiar hand-mill known as jandi in 
Sind. Of these many specimens were subsequently collected from various sites 
of the Muhammadan period during my journey. Exploratory trenches were 
sunk at Bhambor to find out if it rested on pre-Muhammadan deposits, but this 
expectation was not fulfilled. The buildings, which were made of stone, 
probably belonged to a single period of occupation. By the side of a stone wall, 
revealed in one of the trenches, about ei^ty copper coins of the Arab rulers were 
collected together with fragments of glazed pottery, like those noticed on the surface 
of the mound. 

Tatta and Budhjo Takar. — Further work at Bhambor being thougjht unnecessary, 
the camp was shifted to Tatta, about twenty-four miles to the east of 
Gharo. In centuries past Tatta was the capital of Sind, and had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the biggest marts of India. On a spur of the Makli hills 
are the ruins of Kalankot, about five miles to the southwest of Tatta. It is a 
fort of the Muhammadan times with a mosque on its west, and is suiroimded 
on three sides by a lake, representing no doubt an arm of the Indus which 
once used to flow by the side of Tatta. An Englishman writing of Tatta in the 
17th century observes, “ the town is so encompassed with the river Indus that it 
makes a peninsula.”® There was nothing at Tatta or at Elalankot to show 
that this area had ever been occupied in an earlier period. From Tatta was 
visited Budhjo Takar, a couple of hillocks on the left bank of the Indus. This 
is just opposite Jherruck, thirteen miles from Meting station which was reached by 
train from Jungshahi, the nearest station to Tatta. The road from Tatta to Jnng- 
shahi is an excellent one for Sind. This road as well as the one from Metii^ to 
Jherruck was found motorable, so that we could reach Jherruck in the course of 
a few hours. But crossing the Indus to Budhjo Takar and the return journey to 
Jherruck took much time, as opposite the latter place there was insufScient water 
and our boat had to follow an extremely circuitous route to reach the other bank. 
Eventually, the boat had to be left a quarter of a mile away from the bank, and 
this distance we had to wade through mud and shallow water. Towards the 
close of the day we reached Budhjo Takar. At this place, Mr. G. E. L. Carter 


^ Baiierji» Prog, Bep„ A, B, I., TF. G,^ 1919, p. 57. 

> Burton, BvoAh (1851), pp. 389 and 92 fi. CSf. also EDiot, History of India, VoL 1, pp. 832-36. 

» Cousens, AntiguUiea of Bind, pp. 80-81. 

* Ibid. p. 80 and PL 21V. 

^ Baverty, J, A, 8. B., 1892, Part 1, p. 321. 
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is said to have collected some flinits ‘ upon two tumuli of brick debris.’* I'be 
tops of the hillocks no doubt looked like tumuli from a distance, but in reality 
they were nothing but the outcrop of natural rock and did not show any traces ol 
ruins upon them. Not a single flint flake or potsherd could be detected in the 
whole area, and it did not seem to have ever been a site fur human habitation. 
A local contractor had engaged labourers to cut away, stone from various parts 
of the hillocks, and when we were on the spot they were still busy in collecting 
their material. Being questioned they told us that they had been ft>r some time 
past working in this area, but never saw any structural remains, pottery or chert 
anywhere. It is therefore not clear where exactly Carter got his iliuis. In 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta,® there is a flint ‘ scraper ’ stated to have, been hmnd 
by Dr. Fedden of the Geological Survey, on the surface at ‘Jhirak in Jiower 
Sind,’ in 1876. The exact flndspot of this scraper also wo have not been 
able to locate. It is quite unlike the implements peculiar to the Indus civiliza- 
tion, and has probably to be regarded as a relic of the Nco1ithi<’. times. 

The Tharro EHll near Gujo. — ^Returning from Jherruck we proceeded 
to Gujo, midway between Tatta and Gharo. The village of Gujo lies about, ten 
miles to the west of Tatta on the Karachi road. This place hail also been previ- 
ously visited by Carter, about which Cousens writes: “At the. Tharro near 

G-ujo where there is a wonderful neolithic city, he made a lino colledioji of 

flints.”® Tharro is a small hiU (PI. IV, a) about two miles to the southwest of 
Gujo. The hill rises thirty to thirty-five feet above the plain and lias a more or 
less flat top. Its northern side is occupied by the remains of a .series of Muham- 
madan tombs and a temple, locally known as the which has decayed almost 
beyond recognition. To the south of these is an area extending to about 1 ,000 feet 
by 800 feet, which is studded with innumerable chert flakes. There is a range of 
low mounds or heaps of earth, five to six feet in height, enclosing portions of this 
area. This probably led Carter to think that it was the site of ‘ a walled city.’ 
At three places on the rooky surface of this hill are carved a number of symbols. 
At one of these spots no less than six signs have been engraved, but at the other 
two only a single sign is found. Among these ‘ the man,’ ‘ the bow and arrow ’ 
and ‘the intersected rectangle’ are reminiscent of similar ones occurring on the 
seals of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, although the available evidence is not enough 
to establish a prehistoric date for these symbols or trace their connection with the 
pictographic script of the Indus Valley. 

Prehistoric Pottery.— Excavations across the chain of mounds montiuneil 
above led to the discovery of a fairly large number of potsherds, mostly of a light 
red ware. The bulk of this pottery appears now quite plain, but some speci- 
mens bear traces to show that originally they had painted decoration. One of 
the pamted pieces (Th 54) is illustrated in PI. XVIII, 34. It is part of a vase 
ornamented with rectangles filled in by cross-lines. The pattern is executed in 
chocolate on the natural ground of the pottery, and above it there are traces of a 


1 dvtifuitiea of 8ind, pp. 4B47. 0£ also Oaxter in Ind. Ant., 1932, p. 88, a, 13. 

* Coggjii l^wn, Gdaiogve, p. 121, No. 816. Ole findspot is incorrectly given as ‘ Shirak ’ in the CalaloBuf. 
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But in tbe originBJI register of the Museum it appears as ‘ Jhirak.’ 

* Carter deearibes it in Jnd. Ant., 1»32, p. 87 (see PI. I, fig. 3 and PL n, fig. 4) 
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reddish brown baud. This fragment agrees^ in point of technique and design^ 
with certain potsherds from Amri shown in PL XVIII. Another interesting 
sherd is Th 53 (PL XVIII, 33) which represents a class of buff ware with bufi slip. 
It belonged to a vase having a chocolate band at neck and some uncertain 
ornament painted in this same colour below. Th 53, and another fragment 
Th 23, are shown in their profile view in PL XXXVIII, 24, 17. Although it is 
difficult to judge of the actual shape of the pots of which they form part, it is 
clear that they conform to a type of strai^t-shouldered vessels. 

Contents of small monnds. — A feature that at once attracts notice, on 
this part of the hill, is a group of over one hundred small isolated mounds, or 
piles of stones, which at first sight appear to be Muhammadan graves. Since, 
however, they are oriented north to south in some cases and east to west in others, 
it was thought worth while to examine their contents. The majority of the 
mounds are rectangular, and the rest circular in shape. Throe of the rectangular 
ones were opened, and after a quantity of earth and stones had been removed the 
remains of a chamber in each one of them, none exceeding nine feet in length and 
four feet in breadth, were laid bare. The chambers are crudely built ; their walls 
which are of rough hewn stones stand only two to three feet high. Prom each of 
the chambers were recovered pottery articles comprising vases, ^ both large and 
small, and dishes-on-stand (PL XVI, 24 : ht. 16‘6"), the latter recalling the specimens 
discovered at the chalcolithic sites of the Indus Valley. No bones were found in 
the course of the digging, and it is difficult to imagine what purpose these 
deposits served. The pottery is unpainted red ware which does not furnish' any 
definite criteria as to its age, although it is probable that it may, along 'with the 
rude stone structures with which it was found associated, belong to some prehis- 
toric epoch, like the chert flakes and cores lying about on the top of the hill. 

Nature of the Site. — Besides the pottery, a collection of flints numbering 
over two hundred and sixty was made from Tharro. These comprise flakes as 
well as cores (PL XTX, 19-22), some of the former being quite of the ‘ pigmy ’ 
type. There was no "trace, however, of any dwellings in this area and the earth 
deposit over the natural rock was found to be only a few inches deep. In all 
likelihood Tharro hill was merely a centre of flint-knapping industry, and not a 
regular dwelling site. The future explorer may not, therefore, find it a suitable 
ground for excava-tion, but it may be useful to open a few more of the small 
mounds. 

Buddhist Remains. — Some of these small mounds, it may be noted, contain 
deposits of a much later period. Prom one of the circular mounds, only when six 
inches of earth was removed, there came out a large clod of fine clay which, when 
broken, yielded over a hundred oftertory tablets of the Buddhists. Two types 
could be distinguished among 'these tablets of unbaked clay : one figining a 
seated Buddha and another a row of ohaUyas, in either case with the Buddhist 
creed -writtsn in North-Indian characters of the 7th-8th century A.D. The 
tablets are generally similar to those discovered in the excavations at hlirpurkha:^ 
in the Thar and Parkar District. 

» B. g. Th 7, ht. 18‘6' ; PL XVI, 25. • Gf. AntiquHut of Sind, p. 91, fig. 11. 
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Remains of the Muhammadan period. — The MuhaiBiuiwUui toinhs «>n the 

noithenx section of the hill deserve more than a passing mention, as s(»n»‘ ol tln*iu 
exhibit fine workmanship and probably represent a style of aiv.]iitc<‘iure earli<‘r 
tba.n that of the monmnents on the Makli hills at Tatta. 'Hu' nutst 
monument on the Tharro hill, probably dating from the 14th ('(.'ntury, is a rt'otan* 
gular enclosure, approximately 28 feet by 18 feet, within whicli liter*- are 
two tombs. It is open to the sky and entered on tli(‘ south )»y a tittur 

surmounted by a heavy lintel. The entire structure is of sU»ue, iuul lint eia-lositifi 
wall, which is about 6 feet high, is crowned by a battleinenletl |)iirii[)(‘t. 
this parapet there are six courses of ashlar masonry. The dtair, th*- miftrtth as 
well as the tomb are beautifully carved with geometric and arabest|tn‘ path-rns, 

but the rest of the building is severely plain, indicating u coinj)uiiili\c‘ly early 

age. Similar tombs, but of lesser importance, wore also indiml m-ar (ho 
Mausoleum of Sheikh Haji Turabi close by. Built into a wall of this Imihlijtg 
is an Arabic inscription which according to the Tufalv-l-luraw is datwl in 171 
A. H.^ A photograph of the inscription supplied to Mr. (Ihulum Ya/-ilani lias, 
however, elicited the information that it is dated in 782 A. 11., etpiivah-ut, <<i 
1380 A.D., and in the reign of Firoz Shah Tughlaq, and that it. has iiolhiiig 1«» ilo 
with the tomb itself or with the memory of the saint who is said tn have Ihm-ii ai 
contemporary of the Abbaside Khalifa Mansur. The Tufalu-l-Kit'iim in<‘nti»ins 
that the Sheikh ‘took the fort of Tharra, in the district of Sjikura, the city of 
Bagar, Bhambur, and some other places in western Sind.’^ There is iu» do(jlit, 
the ‘Tharra’ is the same as the Tharro hill, and ‘Sakuru’ idenlk-al with the 
Taluka now called Mirpur Sakro. 


Across the Baghar.— Retracing our steps to Tatta, a trij) by a tiiol«.»r ear 
to some of the eastern Talukas of the Delta, namely Mirpur Butoru, .lati, (hini 
and Dehro Mohbat, was arranged. Accordingly, the Bagliar river, whi<'h is a 
branch of ■^e Indus, was crossed on the 22nd of November, and the. same (hiy we 
reached Mirpur Batoro. Our motor could be taken with us in the sti'liimT 
that plies between the right bank of the Baghar and Syedpur on the otluu- hm.k 
From Mirpur Batoro the mounds at Shahkapur, Kakeja, Katbaniau and Karri 
WOTe ^mm^, but none of them appeared to be older than Muhanimathm times. 
A^r mspectmg a few more of these late mounds we came to Tundo Aluhammad 
Khan on the Fuleh canal. Near this place, on the spurs of tlio (hmjo 'I’akar 
Range, there are two Buddhist stupas, of which the most well known is Stulhe- 
mnjo Daro. It is atuated close to the village of Saidpur and the (lajah Wah. a 
branch of the Fuleh. Tins stiipa has been excavated and conserved bv i!,e 
^ebmological Su^ey. Both the stupas, however, are built on rockv lounda- 

Next were exammed the mounds at Nidamani and Tharri, which -ire 4tu-LlL..l 

ol ae pre.M«h»mm»d»n period. Kotri wee reached by ae Sddle ol DecemhJ, 



^ Of. £aracA( District OasOfeer, p. 100. 


• Elliot, Hiatory of India, Vol. I, p. M6. 
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=aad from there, as well as from Hyderabad on the opposite baixk of the ludus, 
journeys were made in diverse directions. Mention may here be made only of 
the visits to jMirpurkhas, Umarkot and Badin. 

Mlrpurkhas, Umarkot and Badin. — ^Near the town of Mirpurkhas, in the 
Thar and Parkar District, there is the site knowm as Kahujo-daro, where excava- 
tions were conducted by Cousens and Bhandarkar in 1909-10 and 1916-17 respec- 
tively. These resulted in the clearance of a Buddhist stupa which has since been 
conserved by the Archeeological Department. But encircling the sthpa there 
are several mounds stiU awaiting excavation, which probably mark the monastery 
area. In order to test whether earlier remains exist below the level of the stupa, 
a trial trench was excavated to its north. This yielded, at a depth of five to 
six feet, a chalcedony bead, two copper coins and some plain pottery fragments. 
Digging was also carried on to the south of the stupa, but it did not bring to light 
anything that could be assigned to the prehistoric period. While in Mirpurkhas 
several other mounds were visited m this District, including those near Shadipalli 
Station, at Khirah about thirteen miles to the northeast of Mirpurkhas and 
those near Sindhri about fourteen miles to the northeast of the same town, and 
the mound called Mumalji-mari near Umarkot. But at none of these places 
could be found any trace of the early culture. On return to Hyderabad we 
proceeded immediately to visit a few mounds in the Badin area. Hear 
Peeru LLshari Station of the Hyderabad-Badin Line, we came across a late mound 
called Otjo-daro which is cut through by the Badin road. Half a mile to the 
south of Badin town were also examined the ruins of Old Badin, a cluster of 
tiny mounds with a varying height of six to eight feet. The site certain^ 
belongs to the Muhammadan times, a fact to which the fragments of pottery 
bandmilla (jandi), glazed pottery and small copper coins lying here and there 
bear witness. Some of the other mounds visited near Badin are Kandarwaro 
Daro, about three miles north of the town and Dodojo-mari or Bopa-mari, about 
five miles to the southwest of Bahadmi which is tweniy-two miles to the south of 
Badin. Dodojo-mari is situated in the midst of a barren sandy plain which 
beyond Badin takes the character of the Great Bann of Cutch. At none of 
these sites could there be seen anything of the pre-Muhammadan period. 

Recent formation of the Delta. — ^The result of these journeys in the 
Delta is not altogether valueless, in spite of its negative character. It suggests 
that the present delta probably came into existence in comparatively recent 
times, and demonstrates also the futility of searching for early remains, beyond the 
hilly region of Lower Sind. As noticed by Baverty, the district of Badin was the 
southernmost part of Sind in the reign of Akbar, “when the Sarkar of Tattah, 
which included Badin, was bounded on the south by the Ocean.^ If a line is 
drawn, connecting Tatta and Gujo in the west with Badin in the east, that would 
in aU likehhood represent the utmost Imxit to which the Indus country could 
have extended in the south in the prehistoric period. 


^ A. S. 1892, Fart I, p. 317 ; Jarzet, Ain^i^Akbari^ Vol. U, p. 336. 
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SECTION 2.-EROM KOTRI TO AMRI 


To the north of Eotrl. — It has often been observed that tlie civilizjit'mn 
covered at Mohenjo-daro was one that grew up in the enviromueuis of u uroaf 
river, like the civilizations of Egypt and Mesopotamia. A ihoron^li 
tion along the banks of the Indus was, therefore, felt necessary, 'i’hc itis'h flial 
now lay before us was to explore the riparian tract to the uorfli of fin* I John, 
that is to say, beyond Hyderabad and Kotri. Li this rt'gioii tlierc |>rov- 
perous villages on both banks of the Indus where sui)plie.s arc available, ami there 
are toads and railways leading to northern Sind, whicJi could be coiiveiiii'iitly 
utilized at times. But all the same the difficulties of the journey wen* cousiiler- 
able. Just before the autumn of 1929, there had becji Iteavv floiwls frotii whioh. 
even in the beginning of the winter, Sind had not yet fully retau'crcd. .Most of 
the roads were still closed to vehicular traffic, and many parts of the t-oiijiiry 
were under water and difficult of approach. To crown all, malaria and olhi’r 
diseases followed in the wake of floods, raging all over Shul in an epidemic form. 
While touring in the delta some of us had been affected with malaria ami \vc wore 
now obliged to stop at Kotri and Hyderabad for several weeks t,«i obtain neeessarv 
medical help. During this interval, investigations were jmslicd on along (h»- right 
bank of the Indus. But due to frequent outbreaks of malaria in the oumjt 
work could not be pursued coutinuously. 


Laki Hills near Kotri.— We bad received the report of a ]ireJii.st<tiic site 
full of flints on a part of the Laid hills called Kani which is near the Kotri Station 
The site was located without much difficulty, and it was found strewn over with 
dark-coloured flints of various shapes and dimensions, 'niese flints. howi-%er, 
were not attracts being in their natural unwrought cwn<^ (Vmsequeutlv, rhev 
were of geological rather than atchseoloj^cal interest. Wo walked over the" wlmle 
ar®. wnld find no trace of pottery, nor was there any sign of past human liubi- 
tetion. We then proceeded northwards along the valley between tli(. IndiH and 
the Laki Range, and passed through Betaio, Budhapur mid Manjhand. A halt 

was now made at Amii to the east of the Range, where also the e.,i^tene^ of 
an old site was reported. 


B™**" ™*«i Amri of wWcli ou 

■r” “ ^ of. voyage 00 the W It ■■ Alem. 

e^^ mJee be^ SAwm. aid oo the eme ade of the river, i« tho vilkge 
rf behoved to h.« hee. ooee a large city, and tho favmmlo rcahiouw 

of ae fomer h^. It la said to have been swept into tho Imlua. Xnir the 

of earth, eonie fortv feet Iii 4 . whWi 

at tofThL “■ tog, who ordered 

the dtmg of ins oat^ to he gaaered togeaer, and hence ae mound Amree ' 

mere ate some tomb, neat it. but aey are avidantly modam.” 

ott^am a tins aeeomr, but dees not aid 

CM. tartSn 1 ^ ‘“•“Pwteanml-toKiadlrlr.. 
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appears that the site had never been examined by an archaeologist before 1929. 
The monnd mentioned by Bumes is to the west and northwest of the village 
which is about two miles from Amri Station and falls on the way from Sehwan 
to Manjhand. Close to it there are also other mounds, and the area is hidden 
here and there by an exuberant growth of bushes and trees, due to the proxi- 
mity of the river. The mound visited by Bumes, referred to here as ‘Mound 
1,’ seemed to be composed of the debris of sun-^ied brick houses built on 
the vestiges of an earlier occupation. A cutting made by the local people at the 
base of the mound showed that in the construction of the earlier structures 
burnt bricks measuring 10"X7|"xl|" were used. To what age this lower 
stratum belongs is difficult to say without proper excavation. But the hachcha 
brick buildings of the top layer cannot be earlier than Muhammadan times, 
judgiug from the glazed pottery and other objects noticeable among the d4bris. 
From surface examination the most important one of the mounds appeared to be 
that lying to the west of Mound 1. It rises to a hei^t of only thirteen 
feet (PI. Ill, a), a>nd is littered with potsherds of a difEerent fabric and also frag- 
ments of terracotta bangles and triangular * cakes ’ (PI. Ill, 6), objects so familiar 
to us at Mohenjo-daro. This mound, which is called here ‘ Mound 2,’ would 
therefore strike an observer as altogether of a different category. On a closer 
search a few chipped flakes of chert were picked up from the western side of the 
mound. This find above all left no doubt as to the prehistoric character of the 
site, which was further to be confirmed by excavation. There are a number of 
graves on the top of the mound, as is the case with a vast majority of ancient 
sites in Sind, and the local Muhammadans were opposed to the carrying out of 
excavations in any part of it. The help of the Revenue Officer concerned had 
therefore to be obtained and the people had to be convinced about our horn jides 
before any operation could be undertaken. These preliminaries took about a 
week, and during Christmas of 1929 excavations were started (PI. XLIII). 

Trench I. — ^The first trench was sunk in Mound 2, midway between 
the highest point of the mound and the level of the plain, near the spot where 
the chert flakes had been found. It was made fifty feet long by twelve feet 
broad. Owing to the presence of the graves, the diggers had to proceed with 
great caution, and operations had to be confined only to a narrow area, as far away 
from the graves as possible. At a depth of three to five feet from the surface of 
Trench I, three courses of stone (PI. Ill, i) were exposed, and digging was carried 
down, reaching a level slightly lower than that of the surrounding plain. The three 
courses of stones were standing only 2' to 3' high and formed part of the founda- 
tions of walls of which the superstructure no longer existed. In all 263 objects 
(Am 1-262 and Am 621) were registered from Trench I. These came from two 
distinct levels: {%) the surface of the mound down to the top of the stone 
courses, from a depth of 1' to 4', and (ii) the lower levels, from a depth of 
6' to 7'. 

Objects from Trench I. —Of the objects from the top level, the most note- 
worthy is a collection of over one hundred potsherds (Am 1-118) representing 
vessels of red ware with thick walls, having decorations painted in black on dark 
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red slip. This nln-as of potte^ (PI. XVI, 1 — 13 ; pp. 32-33) is already lamiliai* to 
us from the excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Jhukar in. Sind, and llatapjia iu tlio 
Punjab, being iypioal of hhe Indus civihzation. The motifs oecuTriiig on tJiis 
pottery are also identical with those on tlie Indus ware. Some of «*.oiuiuon(*.st 
are : fish-scale, flower within ciicle, leaves of plants, biconical leaves tiud zig/ag 
lines, square with incuirved sides with a flower in centre, and birds and llowors. 
Along with the painted pottery were found a number of other ohjoets which also 
are typical of Indus. Noteworthy among these are a cylindrical lK*a<l of gri*e.u 
felspar, biconical terracotta spindle-whorls, terracotta toy-cart frames, Indl iigurim*s» 
semi-fired ‘ cakes,’ chert flakes and cores, and fragments of high-tooted ]n)tt*jry 
dishes with incised decoration, 

In tbiR trench, at a depth of 6^, we lighted upon a darker sidl, unlike that' 
of the upper levels, in which was found painted pottery (Am 13(t-lt>.l sind 17(>) 
of an altogether diflerent fabric, hitherto unknown in Hind. The jxtts ha<l 
generally tbin walls having a plain reddish brown band at the neck, a chocolulo 
band on the innftT side of the lip and geometric patterns on Ihe body, iu Idstck 
or chocolate on pink, and in some cases on cream wash. The general eth'ct <d 
the decoration is not so striking as that of the rich Mohenjo-daro ]Mttt(*ry 
recovered from the upper stratum of the trench. This pottery also was associaled 
with chert flakes and cores. 

Trench 11. — With a view to determine whether this new class of {lottery 
lies also outside the mound, that is below the alluvium, I'ronch IJ, nn^asuring 
36'x26', was started to the east of Mound 2. This new trench revealed, 
within a foot of the surface, remains of a stone-built structure. A wall, two feet 
in width, belonging to this structure, was found standing to a height of about 
four feet (PI. Ill, e). It was followed up to a length of some thirty-fiv(‘ feet and 
along its eastern face the foundations of a number of small chambers were exposed. 
In this process, heaps of nodular gravel, evidently used for foundathins, were 
cleared from the bottom of the walls. Here, once more we touched the same 
stratum as that encountered in the lowermost part of Trench I. The stuuc 
layer of black earth reappeared, and with it the pale colour pottery bearing 
geometric patterns. Of ibis pottery, 214 specimens (Am 263-462, 522-525) W(fre 
recovered in the course of excavation. Trench II was excavated to a de]>th of four 
to five feet, and all the pottery and associated objects (chert flakes, etc.) 
were discovered within two to three feet from the surface of the trench. In it 
the upper layer seems to have been completely washed away by the action of 
floods,^ leaving the lower one practically exposed. Considering that in Trench 1 
the ‘geometric’ pottery occupies a lower level, than the ‘ black-on-rcd,’ it woulil 
be reasonable to assume that the former belongs to an earUer period. Moreover, 
the fundamental difference, both in technique and decoration, between the two 
waxes, would suggest not merely a difference in age but also one in culture between 
the two strata. The later pottery of Amri, on account of its affinities to that of 


' Thfl tzadition leooided by Burues in 1884 that tbe old oily of Airni vab sv^t away by the Indus soeins to bo 
based on faot. 
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Mohenjo-daro, should be regarded as a typical product of the ludus civilization.^ 
The earlier pot-fahrics of Amri, vrliioh will henceforth be called the ‘Amii 
pottery,’ ^ould he looked upon as representing an earlier phase of the chalco- 
lithic civilization than that represented by Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. The 
Indus civilization had undoubtedly a long history, and it is therefore possible 
that the ‘ Amii ’ culture, while co-esistent or identical with some of its phases, 
antedated others. 

Potteries of Amri and Baluchistan. — In decoration and colour-scheme, 
no less in fabric and style, this ware (PI. XVIII ; pp. 29 fE) will be found 
identical with a class of pottery recently discovered by Stein in Baluchistan,* for 
which the term ‘ hybrid wares ’ has been improvised by Sir John Marshall.® The 
finds come from Mehi, Kulli and several other sites of Southern Baluchistan. 
These potteries betoken certain afiSnities with that peculiar ceramic product 
which was discovered for the first time at NaP and subsequently farther south 
at Nundara and other sites in Makran. The discovery of Amri now proves 
that the province of the hybrid pottery extended as far east as the Ipdus. 
As we shall have occasion frequently to refer to the Amri pottery in comiexion 
with our further explorations in Westem Sind, a few preliminary observations 
may be made here regarding its technique, decoration and typology. 

(i) Techvdqm and Decoration . — The Amri pottery is wheel-made, and gene- 
rally thin and porous. Like the ‘ hybrid wares ’ of Baluchistan its paste and 
groTind are of a bufi, cream or pink colour, and the vessels have usually a plain 
band of reddish brown at the neck. The colour of the designs is in many cases 
of a fugitive character, and seems to have been applied after firing. In aU these 
respects the resemblance to the ‘Nal’ technique is evident. like Nal these 
potteriesi also show an attempt to produce a •polychrome effect. At Amri and at 
some of the Baluchi sites,® this is contrived merely by the introduction of the 
reddish brown band tide by tide with black or chocolate as the case may be. 
The surface is treated with a thin slip or wash, but does not show any sign of 
polish. The patterns, which are painted over this slip or watii in black or choco- 
late, are all geometrical, a feature that is common to Nal and the hybrid potteries 
as well. So far as the decorative ornaments axe concerned, the Amri pottery 
shows the greatest resemblance to the so-called hybrid group of Southern Balu- 
chistan and also to some extent to the pottery of tites like Feriano-Ghundai and 
Moghul-Ghundai in Northern Baluchistan.® Characteristic are the row of 
lozenges, either solid or filled in by hatches, chevron, rectangles within rectangles, 
the row of sigmas, and so on. Of these patterns there axe some which appear on 
the painted pottery of Persia including Sistan, and Mesopotamia, where they are treated 
also in an almost identical manner. As at Amri, the lines of hatched lozenges 


1 Of. MoTflliall, Mohenjo^aro, VoL I, p. 100, n. 1. 

* Mm- 4- S. I., No. 43, Pis. IT, V, XX, XXIV, XXV and XXVI. 

* Moh$njo;4aro, VoL I, pp. 97 ff. 

^ Mm- A- 8- 1-, No, 36. 

* An additional dark red coloTur is introduce^ e,g., at Xnlli {Mm. A. 8. J., No. 48, p. 122}, Zfk p. 112) 
ip. 1 ^ instcmcies at Mehi p. 169). 

^ ^festa. A- 8 i.. No. 37, Pis. V, VI XL 
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and sigmas, for instance, are used at Musyan in Western I’ersia and Sliahr-i-sokhia 
in Sistan,^ and also at Al-Ubaid* in Mesopotamia, to dcjcnrate the shonldi^r nf 
the vessels. The purely geometric character the msijorily of JS'al 

patterns is also well known. On the Nal ware, the ' ;i;e,oiue,t.ri<‘ ' U*n<leney 
is so pronounced that even zoomorphic designs consisting of the Jiuinpt'd liuih 
the ibex or the fish, which are of such rare occurrenct' on this jxittery. are deli- 
neated like geometric figures, as in Susa 1, so as to harmonize with tin* other 
ornaments with w'hich they are associated in the c;om])osition. 'I’he iiadifs 
peculiar to Nal are ‘ the step,’ ‘ omega,’ enclosing rectangles, anil <*in‘les (‘m*i<»se<l 
by multiple curves. The motif of enclosing rectangles occurs on tin* Amii and 
the ‘hybrid’ Baluchi wares, and of the rest of the motifs cither t.h«‘ one or tin* 

other is found on the latter class of pottery and on the kindred sja^eimens whieli 

we have since collected from a number of sites in ^md. 'The ‘ oinega ' i.-s absent 
at ionri, but appears in an inverted and slightly modified fiirnr' on the eeraini*- 
remains of KuUi and Mehi. There are also other iM)ints of resemblanee. so far 
as the decoration is concerned, between the Nal and the ' hybrnl' potteries. But 
Nal undoubtedly represents a more developed style, and Jtas a much supi>ri<ir 
fabric too from an sesthetic point of view. It is. thendore., possildy of a 
somewhat later date than the Amri-Kulli-Mehi group. 

(ii) Types.— It is not possible fully to reconstruct the sluij«‘s of the vurioiis 
types of pots that were prevalent at Amri during the oarlitM- p»‘nod (»f its 
occupation. But a glance at the profile views of some of the frugntenls 

(PI. XXXVIII, 1-11) will convince any one that the potfery forms were quite 
different from those we are accustomed to- associate wifh lli(‘ retuains «*f 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. Open and ‘rimless’ vessels-* like* Im.wIs aixl beakers 
were the types peculiar to Amri. There are two forms whi{;h ai-e e.viremely 

common, wz., steep-sided vessels, and those having a bulged out body anil 
straight shoulder. A predilection for open vessels is shown also by tin* potters 
responsible for the Nal ware and the hybrid wares of Balmddstaii. but if, is the 
latter which offer almost perfect analogies to the Amri tyiics.® 


Ruins at Thativ— When the work at Amri was over, we (examined t-he ruins 
of an old town, about two miles to the northwest of the Kailwav fcJtsuion. 'riu'sc 
lie along the Sehwanroad, to the southeast of Thati village, spr^id ove.r an area 
of about four acres. Seine samples of painted pottery and a few copper (xiins 
were picked up from the site, and the local people drew our attention to <-ertain 
pits from which big pottery jars had been .recovered by men in search of ‘ tivti- 
sure.’ Traces of quite a number of these jars, still embedded in fh<‘ earth, eoultl 


iar««.Del.e«i»er«.Vol.VIII.p. 97 .fig.l 46 andp.l 06 ,fig.] 66 ; .)«•„ Vol JJI 1*1 CX!! I K <■ 

O 5 «,O 136 .OUandPl.CXIV.S.S.OlO 6 andO 0 . ’ » e'-w'w .i««, \ ol. Ill, IJ. tMH, K. 

* Al-Ubaid, PL XVn, 1601, 1696 ; and PL XVm, 1642, 1969 

baartog^aw motif (p. 106 below). The « omega ’ might have developedfa^Lt ’ 

‘Bythmimean vesaebtheiima^whmharenotdiflermtiatedfmmL walL 
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1)6 seen, thanks to a shower of rain that had occurred just before our visit. The 
origin of the site is attributed to King Dalu Bai, a semi-histozical figure looming 
large in the legends of Sind. In view of the pottacy and other surface relics 
it is not possible to refer the Thati site to a date earlier than the Arab times. 

Return to Hyderabad. — Originally our intention was to carry on the 
operations at Amii for at least another week, that is to say up to the end of 
January, 1930. But a fresh outbreak of malaria, and this time in a much more 
virulent form, compelled us to cut diort our stay. It was now decided that we 
should go back and halt at Hyderabad, not only to mature further plans, 
but also to render necessary medical aid to the members of the camp. Before 
the party left for Hyderabad, the antiquities collected up till then from excava- 
tions as well as from surface of mounds were packed and despatched to our 
temporary laboratory at Mohenjo-daro for treatment. Further exploration 
along the right bank of the Indus, beyond the limits of the Karachi District, 
had to be left over for the next year. 

. A Catalogue of selected specimens from Amri 
I. Lowbb Level (Culture I). 

Pednted PoUery. PI. XVIII, Figs. 1-32. 

Am 219 Bowl fragment ; ht. 2" ; diam. 2*7". light red ware ; alternate groups 
of slanting lines in chocolate on natural ground (no slip). Trench I. 
Fig. 1. 

Am 258 Vase fragment ; ladders in a row in chocolate on natural ground (no 
slip), with traces of reddish brown band above . and below. Trench 
II. Fig. 2 ; also PI. XXXVlil, 4. 

Am 269 Vase fragment ; gre 3 n.sh red due to imperfect firing ; chocolate band at 
lip, both inside and out ; a zigzag fine in a band and a row of cross-* 
hatched rectangles (lattice pattern) in another ; decoration in choco- 
late on cream wash. Trench II. Fig. 3. 

Am 321 Vase fragment, showing strai^t shoulder ; light red ware ; alternate 
cross-hatched triangles in black enclosed by reddish brown bands 
decoration on li^t red wash. Trench II. Fig. 4. 

Am 442 Vase fragment with reddish brown band at neck, and below, a row of 
hatched triangles pointing downwards ; decoration in black on light 
red wash ; traces of a black band on the inner side of lip ; li^t red 
ware. Trench II. Fig. 5. 

Am 384 Vase fragment; chequer in compartment traces of uncertain motifs in 
reddish brown in the adjoining compartments; decoration in choco- 
late on li^t red wash ; greyish due to imperfect firing. Trench 
II. Fig. 6. 

1 Gf. a Shahr-i-sokhta (Sistan) potsherd with this pattern. Irmermost Asia, VoL HI, PL OXIIE, S. S. 024. 

* Gf. Ntmdara (S. Baluchistan) examples. Mem, A. S. L, No. 43, PL XXV, Nxm. 1. 2, and PL XXVI, Siah. T 

p2 
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Am 134 Vase fragmeiit; light red ■ware; the vessel had a sli<ir( ;i.tid sirjiifflif. 

shoulder, aRd bulged out body ; reddish browji bswid at b(*l.\voon 
two black bands; below, triangle motif with bla<'K* lilhnl in 

solid by reddish brown colour;^ decoration on ImlT :d''}> ; Maok harui 
on inner side of lip. Trench I. Fig. 7; also PI. XXX VI 11, 7. 

Am 394 Vase fragment; chequer between the two sides of two irianjilos 

placed sidelong, filled in by hatches ; (lccorati<ni in oliorulatt'i on 
cream wash ; light red ware. Trench If. Fig. 8, 

Am 623 Vase fragment, showing straight shoulder; clio(‘o]aJ<* laiul at lip, ludh 
inside and out; festoon -with hanging uprights, in clnu-oluti* on hnIT 
slip; reddish grey ware. Trench II. Fig. 9; alw» IM, XXXVl II, Ti. 

Am 160 Vase fragment; a row of sigmas in black on ImlT slij» ; Inn-c.'! of a 
reddish brown band at neck; buff ware. Trench 1. Fig. 10. 

Am 406 Vase fragment; light red ware with buff slip; decorsifion as «>n Am .‘Mtl. 
Trench II. Fig. 11. 

Am 390 Vase fragment; decoration as on Am 394. Trench 11. Kig. l:>. 

Am 149 Vase fragment; comb-shaped motif with the two cud linos c.^tcmh'd ; 

decoration in chocolate on bufi slip ; traces <)f reddish brown band ; 
light red ware. Trench I. Fig. 13. 

Am 140 Vase fragment; light red ware; reddish brown band at neck ; ladow, u 
band divided into hatched triangles contnining solid Iriiuiglcs at 
comers; decoration in chocolate on buff slip. IVench I. Fig. M. 

Am 144 Vase fragment with straight Shoulder; traces of rc<ldish brown band at 
neck and chocolate band inside on lip ; a row of sigmas m <-ho<-olali> and 
below, traces of cross-hatched rectangle; buff ware with d(‘.<>orafi«.n 
on bnff slip. Trench I. Fig. 16. 

Am 146 Vase fragment; Hght red ware; reddish brown buiwl ,it. neck and 

chocolate band inside on lip ; ornament cmisisthig <»f tw«» si<!clong 
hatoh^ triangles with incurved sides, smd in behveen a <s.Inmii 

of solid triangles in two vertical rows ; dc( 5 oraiion in hkndc on li.dd. 
cream wash. Trench I. Fig. 16; also PI. XXXVIII, 3. 

Am 398 Vase fragment ; greyish ware due tc imperfect firing ; a n>w of solid 

Wgles with incurved sidesS in chocolate on buff slip. Trench 11. 

Am 264 ViTO fra^ent ; light tad irata ; ttaaaa of reddiah htmvi. l„m,| ; a 

of ^ upnghta at ahoaldar m a baad ; daooration in 

light red wash. Trench II. Fig. 18. 

^ “s'-* -lip : .•iHa.'oIata ha.., I 

at hp, b,^th ma.^ and out ; a aigaag lina fotming a »ori<« of tri»..Kloa 
m chocolate. Trench II. Fig. 19 ‘nangns^ 

Am m ^ of a atra^wdad vaaaal ; Ught rad ™ra with 

^and at hp, both inside and, out, and similar cho<;«latc 

^ Thos pattern dboDrs at Sliahr-i-soklita i Tr I — * 

■I. »«ti « Ktffi, N,. «, B. Mn; u V. 
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bands all over the body ; a band of solid lozenges^ in chocolate. 
Trench II. Fig. 20. 

Am 313 Vase fragment ; part of a vessel with straight shoulder and bulged out 
body ; reddish broum. band at neck ; below, a band of sigmas ; below 
again, a broadeir band cousisting of detached ladder motifs ; li^t 
red ware with wash of same cclour. Trench 11. Fig. 21 ; also PL 

xxxvm, 1. 

Am 148 Vase fragment ; black and reddish brown bands on shoulder and a 
band of chevron® in black on buff slip ; li^t red ware. Trench I. 
Fig. 22. 

Am 443 Vase fragment ; bufi ware ; a continuous line of eye-shaped compart- 
ments with a row of vertical strokes below; decoration in chocolate 
on buff slip. Trench II. Fig. 23. 

Am 288 Vase fragment ; chocolate band on inner side of lip and traces of 
reddish brown band at neck ; a motif probably composed of rectan- 
gles within rectangles, alternating with a group of vertitals in a 
band ; decoration in chocolate on bufi wash ; buff ware. Trench 
II. Fig. 24 ; also PI. XXXVIII, 9. 

Am 1 33 Vase fragment ; part of a rimless vessel with slightly bulged out body ; 

pale terracotta ware with thin wash ; chocolate band on inner side 
of lip as usual ; a band of hatched lozenges in a continuous line on 
terracotta wash between two reddish brown bands. Trench I. Fig. 26. 

Am 135 Vase fragment ; a band of hatched lozenges as on Am 133 ; two reddish 
.brown bands ; decoration in chocolate on natural ground of pottery ; 
light red ware. Trench I. Fig. 26. 

Am 369 Di^ fragment, showing part of the ring base ; a line of hohks in 
chocolate in the interior, on natural ground of pottery; light zed 
ware. Tr^ch 11. Fig. 27. 

Am 440 Vase fragment; light red ware; traces of a reddish brown band 
at neck and of another similar band down below ; between the two 
there are farther traces of a band of chevron and of a series of 
hatched triangles laid on one side;® poor state of preservation; no 
slip. Trench 11, Fig. 28 ; also PL XXXVIIT, 10. 

Am 361 Vase fragment ; part of a vessel with straight shoulder and bulged out 
body ; chocolate band on inner side of Hp and a much broader hand 
of same colour outside; light red ware. Trench II. Fig. 29. 

Am 299 Vase fragment ; part of a rimless wide-mouth vessel with Straight 
shoulder and slightly bulged out body ; light red ware ; a band of 
cross-hatched lozenges in a continuous line in chocolate on natural 
ground. Trench II. Fig. 30. 

^ Of. Nfindiira exampleB, Mem. A. 8. L, No. 48, PI. XXVI, Nun. 40. It ocouia frequently Jn Bftluohis. 

tan. 

* This pattern ocoois frequently in Baluchistan, Mem. A. 8* No. 4$, PI V. Kar. a. 2. 

^ The latter pattern occurs at Xulli. Mem. A. 8. L, No. 43^ FL KI, e,g,, KuL L ii. 7. 
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Am 622 Vase fragment; light red ware; part of a vessel with straight shouUlor 
and sli^tly bulged out body ;. light red ware; traces <>f two rc<ldish 
brown bands and of chocolate on lip, both inside and out ; a hand 
of hatched lozenges in a continuous line in chocolate on ligld red 
wash. Mark that the hatches vary in direction from oju‘ figure to 
another, alternately. Trench II. Fig. 31 ; also FI. XXXV.I1I, ft. 

Am 260 Vase fragment ; part of a vessel with straight shouhler, slightly bulged 
out body and wide mouth; light red ware; a biund of lattice motifs 
at shoulder in black on light red wash. Trench 11. Fig. 32; al,s(* 

PI. xxxvm, 11. 

Miscellaneous Objects. 

Am 537 Miniature pottery vase; light red ware; cylindrical; ht. 2'2f>” ; <iiiitu. 

at mouth l-TS". Trench II. PI. XXI, 28. 

Am 467 Biconical terracotta bead or spindle whorl with incisc<l tlcc(»ration ; 

L. 1*06". Trench 2. Quite a number of tluve beads weret f<uind at. 
Amri. PI. XVII, 13. 

Am 463-64, 642 Three semi-fired terracotta ‘ cakes ’ ; max. L. 2-5'' to 3" each ; t liick- 
ness about 1" to 1’26". Trench 2. PI. XVII, 14 (Am 4(J4j. 

Am 162 Chert core ; L. 2*7''. Trench 1. PI. XIX, 18. 

Am 346 Chert blade; L. 3*8". Trench 2. PI. XIX, 14. 

Am 483 Chert fiake; rectangular; L. 3*2". Trench 2. PI. XIX, 16. 

Am 488 Chert flake; pointed; L. 1*9". Trench 2. PI. XIX, lU. 

n. Upper Level (Culture 11,* Indus ’). 

AU ike objects are from Trench 1, depth 1' to 4' belcnr its surface. 

Painied Pottery. PI. XVI, Figs. 1-12. 

Am 71 Vase fragment; red ware; fish-scale in black on dark red sli]>. Fig. i. 
Am 68 Vase fragment ; redware; rectangles with incurved sides and dotted 
flower in centre ; biconical hatched leaf ; black on dark red sli]». 
Fig. 2. 

Am 7 Vase fragment ; red ware ; flower within circle in bhick on dark red 
slip. Fig. 3. 

Am 68 Vase fragment ; red ware ; a bird with body filled in by hatches. ii.)id 
dotted flowers ; in black on dark red slip. Fig. 4. 

Am 21 Vase fragment; red ware; hatched leaf motif, together with zigzags, 
laid in a slanting position ; decoration in black on dark red slij». 
Fig. 6. 

Am 49, 39, 47 Three vase fragments ; red ware ; pointed dagger-sha]»e<l motifs laid 
horizontally, probably denoting blades of grass; also vertical stiings 
of hatched biconical figures ; decoration in black on dark i*cd slip. 
Figs. 6, 7, 8. 

Am 32, 78 Vase fragment ; red ware ; a zigzag line between two rows of hatched 
semi-circular compartments, in black on dark red slip. Fig. 9. 

Am 41 Vase fragment ; red ware ; a vertical string of loops with a dot in each 

probably denoting bird-heads ; decoration in black on dark red slip 
Fig. 10. 
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Am 14 Vase fragment ; red ware ; solid triangles with, incurved sides enclosing 
hatched biconical leaves ; decoration in black on dark red slip. 
Kg 11. 

Am 34 Vase fragment ; red ware ; a vertical string of hatched ovals alternating 
with conical hatched leaves placed horizontally in a column ; 
decoration in black on dark zed slip. Fig. 12. 

Am 3, 4, 6 Vase fragments ; red ware ; branch with hatched conical leaves in 
black on dark red slip. Fig. 13. 

Plain Pottery, Terracotta, Beads, etc. 

119 Pottery dish fragment with incised crescentic marks. 

167-171 Pot fragments with incised shooting rays. 

172-176 Pot fragments with incised cord-marks. 

166 Miniature pottery vase ; light red ware ; ht. 1*76"; diam. at mouth 
1-6'. PI. XXI, 17. 

120-128 Semi-fired terracotta cakes ; triangular in shape ; max. L. 2*75" 
to 3*75" ; thickness *75" to 1*6". 

129 Bound terracotta cake ; diam. 3*76" ; thickness 1*26". 

179-190 Terracotta toy-chariot fragments ; frames pierced with holes, 
(Cf. Mackay, Mohetyo-daro, Vol. II, p. 664). PI. XVII, 16 (Am 
180). 

196-201 Terracotta toy bulls ; L. 3" to 4*6" each. 

202 Terracotta bull-head, painted, having two holes for fixing it to the 
body which is missing ; L. 1*3". 

218 Twenty-five terracotta bangle fragments, either plain, or marked with 
blotches of red or chocolate {e.g., PI. XVII, 12). 

233-236 Four biconical terracotta beads or spindle whorls with incised 
decoration ; L. *9" to 1". 

262 Green felspar bead ; cylindrical ; uneven surface ; hexagonal in 
section ; L. *6" ; max. B. *4". 

261 Steatite bead ; discoid ; diam. *46". 

243 Limestone ball; diam. 2*26". 

239 Limestone ball ; diam. 1*5". 

220 Terracotta bead ; long-barreUed shape ; L. 2*75" *, max. diam. *46". 
230-32 Chank bangle fragments. 

250 Chert flake ; L. 2*5". PI. XIX, 17. 

SECTION 3.— FROM HYDERABAD TO ARORE 

Halt at Hyderabad. — ^About a week was spent at Hyderabad in making 
necessary preparations for a journey across the Hyderabad and Nawabshah 
Districts. It was thought advisable to keep ourselves . as close to the Indus 
bank as possible, visiting by turn the headquarters of Hala, Shahdadpur 
and Sakrand Talukas, as well as Nawabshah itself, to collect information about 
‘mounds.^ Aheady the local officers had reported a number of them, but 
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informatioii xeg&idiixg tli6ic exact location was lacking- It was fiuilicr uofcssaij 
to ascertain at Hyderabad the condition of tke roads by wbicb wc were to tiav(‘l. 
On enquiry it was learnt that most of the roads in this part were in a 
fa ir ly satisfactory condition, and a motor car could fortunately be eiigaged here 
for a month for the journey. But we were obliged to take with us as lit.tle 
kit as possible, leaviug most of the equipage at Hyderabad. 

To Thul Rukan and Naushahro. — On the 8th of February, tlie party 
left Hyderabad, and after a day’s halt at Hala, well known for its lac<pu’r w<irl<, 
reached Nawabshah on the 10th. Near Hala there arc some remains of re<*t'iii' 
origin on the road to Bhanot, called Naushahrjo-bhit. Similar remains known 
as Sohnijo-bhiro were seen between the Awat Wa/t and Kambulimti, n.nd ah-i* 
near the Finjaro WaA at Miyan Chhutto, ten miles farther m)rtih on the way to 
Nawabshah. The latter part of the journey was rather dillieult., as at more t han 
one place the car got jammed in the sand. Nearing Nawabshah wc (’ouhl 
proceed more conveniently along the ‘inspection path’ ot the 1)h<1 (‘anal. .V 
large number of places reported in the Nawabshah Taluka were now visited, 
but none of them appeared to be connected with ‘early’ evdture. The most 
noteworthy of them is Bahumjo-bhiro between Daur smd Bandlii Uailway 
stations. The ruins cover a very extensive area. The mounds ant not more 
than 16 ft. high and consist of the debris of brick-built structures in whteh hrieks 
of the size of lOf" X 7^" X l^^" were used. Specimens of glazed jtotlery and 
stamped pottery impressed with ‘ circles,* as well as a few copjtor (toins, apparent ly 
of the early Muhammadan period, were picked up from the site. Another mound 
called Rati Bhiri, surrounded on all sides by sand, is at a distance of i\v<*lve mile:-t 
from Nawabshah, near a Regulator of the Nasrat Canal. Tins area was full 
of red pottery fragments, and a brick wall was found exposed in a part of the 
mound. The pottery included painted and stamped specimens, tho designs being 
impressed on the necks of vessels as at Bahumjo-bhiro. There were also a few 
copper coins lying about here and there. The size of the bricks used in the wall 
is 14^* X 8" X 2". There was, however, no sign of the prehistoric pt‘rio<l unr 
where to he seen. The mounds that were examiued in More and Nauslnihro 
Talukas did not also reveal any early features. The people of this part attach 
much importance to a mound called Bhiraijo-daro near Tliaruslial), which <loch 
not, however, appear to he earlier than Muhammadan times. Of a similar diarac- 
ter are also the ruins that fall on the way from Moro to Naushahro. Tlie 
oldest site among those in the two Talukas seems to he what is known as ‘I'hul 
Rukan wMch was reached vta Sakrand and Kazi Ahmad. Thul is the naim* 
of the village outside which is a tower like Buddhist stuj)a, a monument- 
unique of its kind, already protected by the Archaeological Department, lu 
some respects its elevation recalls the stupas of Gandhara. It is surroundtMl 
by a belt of smaller nmunds about 8 ft. high, probably marking the site of a 
monastery, none of which has been so far excavated. An inspection of the 
mounds did not reveal any traces of prehistprjo habitation. After visiting a few 

debris-covered areas in this District we returned to Hyderabad towards the widdie 
of the month. 
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Tando AUahyar and Shahdadpur— Soon after our return to Hjderabad 
a mound called Daro Suta, near Tando AUahyar, was examined. It looked 
like a fort of Early Muhammadan times. Next we took the road to Shahdadpur 
wo Udero Lai and Tando Adam, and visited two sites, separated by a distance of 
about half a mile. These, caUed respectively Dhakanjo-daro and Batriwaro Bhiro, 
are about 4 miles from Shahdadpur, on the road to Sarhaii station. The former, 
which consists of a roundish mound about 20 ft. high and is surrounded by a 
chain of smaUer mounds, appears to have been the site of a Buddhist stupa. 
It was built of burnt bricks, but the site unfortunately is being used as a quarry 
by the local people. As at Mirpurkhas, carved bricks had been used here for the- 
decoration of the stupa, a number of which were found lying over the area. 
Batriwaro Bhiro appeared to be a promising site, marking the position of a town 
of the Indo-Sassanian period (6th to 7th century A.D.). There are here three or 
four mounds occupying a considerable area, which reach a height of thirty to forty 
feet. The mounds consist of mouldering heaps of earth thoroughly interspersed 
with potsherds. In general appearance these accumulations resemble those at 
Mirpur kha s. Fainted pottery was not noticed anywhere, but unpainted pottery 
fragments and burnt bricks were plentiful. Some of the bricks measured llj"" 
square by 2^- thick. Two beads, one of chalcedony and another of cornelian, 
were picked up from the area. Fragments of iron met with on the surface 
indicated that the Chalcolithic Age was not to be associated with this site. Even 
then it looked sufficiently interesting, and we felt that it would repay excava- 
tion. At a distance of 17 miles from Shahdadpur is the prosperous village of 
Shahpur where we halted for a day. Two late mounds probably of the Muham- 
madan period, in Khairo Bind Topo, were inspected on the way to Shahpur. 
At both the places, a class of painted pottery was found in association with ama.!] 
copper coins of the early Muhammadan period, and Ri-milay AtkIr at three other 
mounds in Barhun Tapa near Shahpur suggested that all these remains should 
be referred to one and the same period. After a journey of 18 milftR from Shah- 
pur we came to Nawabshah. 

Gbanhu-daro near Jamal Eirlyo. — So far our attempts to discover prehis- 
toric sites on the left bank of the Indus had not been successful. But investiga- 
tions near the Dad Canal between Nawabshah and Sakrand now brought us by a 
happy chance to a group of mounds called Chafihu-daro, to the south of the vil- 
lage of Jamal Etriyo. These are situated on the Bazar! Wah, a branch of the 
Dad Canal, to the south-east of the point where this canal is crossed by 
the Nawabshah-Sakrand road. In the course of an hour we collected from 
the slopes of the mounds not only chert flakes but also a good many specimens 
of painted pottery, beads and terracotta, of the type familiar to us from 
Mohenjo-daro. The largest number of painted sherds were lying scattered over 
a mound which was the smallest of the group. These finds made -it clear 
that a chalcolithic site was represented by Chanhu-daro. It was now 
decided to open a few trial trenches into these mounds, and for this 
purpose the requisite labour was obtained through the Collector of the; 
District. 

a 
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Old Indus bed. — ^At present tlie Indus flows at a distance of about twelve 
miles to tbe west of Cbafibu-daro. The nearest ferry-station is almost oj>]msitc 
Amri which is on the other bank of the river. There arc, however, nvisous 
bdieve that in olden times the Indus was much nearer to Chfinhu-daro. Ixm'iiicc 
only at a distance of three miles from it. An old bed of the Indus, whicii is \'(>ry 
well marked, falls on the way to Sakrand near the ruined fort of .Mir Nur 
Muhammad. It is immediately to the west of the fort and runs north to south 
for a considerable distance. An eminence in the middle of the lK‘d, wliioli looks 
like an islet, goes by the name of Lidhar-jo-daro. It is not-, how(*vor. of any 
atchaeolo^cal importance. This bed is supposed by the (drierly people <if thc! 
Sakrand Taluka to have been the continuation of what is popularly knowi» as 
8ohni^0'd(mya, probably identical with an ancient course of the ludu.«;. iraees of 
which can yet be seen in the Kandiaro, Naushahro, Nawahshah, Slialulmipur 
and Sinjhoro Talukas of the District. Whether this is ilio sjmie us the Mihran 
of the Arab geographers cannot be definitely ascertained. Hut it is not iiuprol)- 
able in view of the fact that the Mihran has been descrihod as llowinj* in ilu, 
vicinity of Bahmanabad-Mansura, near Dalor m thc Sinjjjoro Talulcji. in tito 
8th century A. D. A portiou of the old Indus bed, no douht another link of 
the same Sohnijo-dariya, was subsequently visited by me at the village* of 1‘ivaro 
Naich (marked as ‘Pyareh Naith’ on the Survey of India ma]v). || ui t la- 

north-east of Nanshahro and to the west of thc road to Halani. Wljellu-r this 
was the course of the Indus also in the Chalcolithic Agi‘, when (’liardiu-daro 
was in occupation, is of course more than we can say. 


Excavations at Chanhu-daro.— There are altogether three nM.und.s (1*1. 
IV, 6) at Chanhn-daro, which are referred to here as 1, 2 am) » resiH-e(iv<-jv* 
Mounds 2 and 3 are connected with one another and are respectively In ff ami 
10 ft. high. Mound 1 is detached from these two, and is alxnit 17 it, h, height 
m three mounds roughly cover an area of about 1,000 ft. long |,y 7t«» fi. ),ro«,d* 
On the 2l8t February, excavations were started on Motmd 3 (l>i. J\\ m*..' 

trenches (I and II), both sixteen feet wide and at right angles to c-ueli (,ther^ 
were (r, e lea^h i«, ft. ,,,4 70 ft 

to e d^th vroTtog between 7 eed 12 ft. The ooiupoeitom of ll„. 
m the Wo t^hes showed that the stmotoreB that oueo etooil here iuum l.-ive 
^ ^eipany e£ sun-dried brieks. the nee of burnt bricks being slri,.< Iv li 
Bxe^ a few ^entery wallings the only other instanoo of 

o£^' ^ ‘•‘o "““d- This well, wKiol, |„„i .|i.„,„u-cr 

of S e wae bnilt of wedge-shaped bricks like the wells at ilolieuio-dar,. U 
plaoM t^ eneavation reached a depth of 12', as already statcl, but even t iw! 

soil at Chanhu-daro lies much lower down. Near tbo wall i i 

below the ground, was discovered a big painted vessel fCh 40i’\ 

removal a similar one (Ch 4481 was vessel (Ch 401), and alter its 

this spot was lying a pottery trough fOh 44*il ^ *** 

vessels, were ei to Sn^^ ai?i.r* 

c^ea m ftagments, and later pieced together by Mr. Q. M. Moueer 
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(PL XX, 26-28). Over four hundred objects were recorded from these two 
trenches, all of them being of the same type as those from Mohenjo-daro. 
Trench III, 80 ft. long by 12 ft. broad, was started on Mound 1, in which a depth 
of 7 to 8 ft. was reached. In the course of this d i gging , remains of burnt brick 
structures including a few walls and a drain were brought to light (PL IV, c), the 
walls in their additions and alterations bearing distinct evidence of two stages 
of occupation. The bricks measured 10 J" or 11" X oj" or 5^" X 2V, thus 
exactly corresponding to the standard size bricks of Mohenjo-daro. About 
one hundred antiquities of the same class as those from Trenches I and II 
were registered from Trench III. A point worth noticing regarding the finds in 
the three trenches is that painted potterj’ was found in great abundance at 
Mound 3, whereas at Mound 1 it was not so plentiful. The brief time at our 
disposal did not allow us to probe further into the lowermost parts of the 
trenches. But judging from available evidence, the remains of Chanhu-daro seem 
to represent a long period of occupation of the Indus people, like Mohenjo-daro. 

Finds.— A few observations may be made regarding some of the finds from 
Chanhu-daro (pp. 40 — 44). The painted pottery,^ which was the commonest 
of all, is the famihar thick ware with decoration in black on bright red slip. Some 
of the interesting designs are : figures of birds, for instance the peacock ; 
stags forming a row ; and the Pipal leaf which often occurs in very 
attractive and pleasing patterns. The stags are treated in a highly conven- 
tional manner, not unlike those on the pottery from Susa and from certain sites 
in Baluchistan. The stag design occurs rarely at Mohenjo-daro, and at Chanhu- 
daro only one example of it was found. That the peacock was considered to be 
a sacred bird by the Indus people seems now almost certain after the recent dis- 
coveries at Harappa. There, on a class of necropolitan pottery, peacocks car- 
rying departed human beings are represented. At Chanhu-daro, tbie peacock 
is depicted probably as pecking at a serpent,^ on two potsherds shown in PL XX, 
2, 13. The hatched ovolo (leaf) alternating with the wavy line (PL XX, 20), both 
the motifs placed vertically in a band, may be compared with those on the 
pottery of the Second Period of Susa.^ A common motif is that of concave 
squares in an interlaced pattern (PL XX, 28), which was widespread in the 
Chalcolithic Age. It has been traced as far as Dabarkot in Northern Baluchistan.^ 
Of the chert flakes, some are rectangular, while others are pointed at an end, 
evidently to suit a variety of purposes. One of these having a seriated edge 
(PL XIX, 28) is comparable to some of the flakes from Kish in Mesopotamia,^ 
while two mace-heads, one plain and the other with incised decoration (PL XIX, 
27, 36), bear striking resemblance to Susan examples illustrated by De Morgan.^ 


^ See PL XX, especially figs. 26 and 28. 

* Gf..Toscaniie, Mem, Deh en Perstf t. XII, 1911, p. 215, fig. 430 and p. 216, fig. 432. 

’ Prehistoire Orieniale^ t. DI, p. 75, fig. 110. 

« Menu A. 8, No. 37, PI. XV, D. 58. 

Mabkay, A SuTnerian Pakuse and the Cemetery at Kiah, Fait II, 1929, PL XLH, 17« • 

* PrMstoire Orientale, t. HI, p. 101, figs. 3, 4. 
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AMong rtone okjecte mention mny be mode of « oubW weigh, omi o 

iowef-polieber wMoh hove theil poiidWefrom Mohenjo^lom. 1 1 o nn.h 1 on 
S copper objeote inoluding o opeovhood, a etroight-bmW kmf.. and . 1 

orrfe 2d ohieeb do not dhibitony new forme. Beode were tomol -l“> 
these being of o voriefy of enbstences, e.p., eteohto, .■ofobon. ../nh, 

choloedony terroootto ond faience. They oleo prceent o mimher ..I shupee, 
C.O.. discoid, globnior. lobg ond short borrel, oyUndrical and .\..„.hs 

beads the commonest wore those of steatite having a diwoid sliopi’. u’ i ii ai.i 1 1 
comdion bead shown in Pb XTO, 26 is interesting o« its oxiod l«iraU.-l lac 
discovered at Kish* (dr. 8000 B.C.), both the beiuie hearing the pattern ..1 S 
encmated in white. Bogarding pottery vases, no spocial remark is neeessary. 
The types ^re already familiar to us, for instance the pointed luiltoiii \asf,w and 
those with perforated body. Of terracotta objects, the lUiKst. inte.vstin- i> the 
hgurine of an animal with one horn (PI. XXI, 24). It sugMosls t.he 
that the ‘unioom’ so common on the Indus seals may after all liavi* Immmi inttnnl- 
ed foranone-homed animal, and not a two-hornod creature seen in pittlile.^ 'I'lie 
figure of the Mother Goddess (PI. XXI, 1) is treated exactly like tl-.c exantidcs 
from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. The fragment of a t.nraeotiii hanple. in 
PI. XVII, 40, shows that such bangles were imitated from ctmch ^hl•ll protfiiypc.s 
of which one is seen in PI. X^T:I, 39. Numerous cut pii'ccs of conch .'licll.s 
(PI. XVIT, 33) which must have been fashioned with a saw, Wf>re diMo\g‘r«Ml in 
Trenches I and ll. There is no doubt that bangles, et<*., woukl have been c!»r\ cd 
out of these sections. They are mostly columella or cores, not unlike t!n».-c fii-m 
Korkai in the TinneveUy District of Madras, illustrated by llornell. ’’ Similar 
sawn sections of conch are reported also from prehistoric sites in the Decriin, 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. The saw that must have been enipkiyed for entting ihe 
conch was probably of the same lunate type as that used today in Bengal iff whieli 
the earliest known example seems to be the one diseoviu'od at Mulienjo-daro.* 
The most important discoveries from the trenches at Olnuihu-daro were the ihree 
seals reproduced iu PI. XVII, 34, 38, 44. The shield sign in PI. XVll, .*{« is inier- 
estiug as it occurs here for the first time. PI. XVII, 44 prohably depict.*! the 
Piped tree {ficus religiosa), hut no other example of this type of seal Irmn .Mohenju- 
daro or Harappa is so far known, although representations of the tree it.'-eif are 
fairly common. This tree had evidently a religious sigiiifufaucc,'* au<! may !ia >’0 
had some conuection with tree-worship. 

Arore. — ^By the middle of March, after concluding the exeavati(.u.s at Clian- 
hu-daro, we came to Aiore, 5 miles to the south-east of Bohri, and cniaunpeil there 
for about a week. Arore was the capital of Dahar, King of Sind and was in- 
vaded by the Arabs under Muhammad Elasim in 711 A.D. Its ruins overlook 
the old bed of the Indus which during the Arab times used to flow' near by. In 


^Al^merianPtdaeeandfhe* A' OemeterjfatKuhfVaxbJl, p. 186, PL XLllI, No. 6, iig. 4 aiiil PI. IJC, fiO. 
For ih.« origin of theoe oomeliui beads found in Mesopotamia, $ee Maokay, J. S. A. B., 1025, pp. OSIS if. 1 dn-w 1 he 
attention of Mr. Madkay to the aforesaid analogy vMdh he has sinoe noticed in Anliqvity, 1081, p. 40Ug 

* Of. M6henjo4aro VdL n, p^ 382, n. 2. 

* Memeirs cfAa. 8oe. Beng., VoL IU, PL Xm, fig. 2. 

* Mohenjo-daro, VoL H, pp. 663-64 and p. 500. 

»Cf.»Md.,VoI. I, pp.63fi. 
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■a later period the river changed its coarse and made a passage, through the hills 
between Rohri and Sukkar, which it has retained ever since. There is a cluster 
of small mounds just to the north-east of the Arcre village along the Junojee 
road, which are locally known as Grarhi-gor. The biggest of them is not more than 
eight feet high. A trench cut into one of these brought to light a“number of carved 
bricks of about the 7th or 8th century A.D. The common belief that this part 
of Arore represents the pre-Arab Hindu city was thus corroborated. 

Rohri and Hakrah. — About 3| miles to the south of Bohri is the small village 
of Hakrah between which and Arore flows the Nara Supply Channel. Hakrah is 
no doubt called after ‘ the lost river A place near Mohenjo-daro has also this 
name', where also the same origin could probably be traced. According to the 
SiJehivr District Gaoler, there ‘ are the ruins of an ancient -town ’ at Hakrah. 
But in fact there is no trace here of these ruins now. The information 
given in the Gazetteer is based on an account of Captain Kirky. In 1855, 
in connection with the excavation of the Eastern Nara, he reported as 
follows : “ In excavating the great Nara Canal we occasionally came upon de- 
tached masses of brickwork, and at length, at a depth of about 10 feet below the 
surface of the ground, the foundations of a very large number of houses were 
laid bare. These foundations consisted of stone or of mingled stone and brick 
work and resembled those to be seen in the ruins of the city of Aror at the present 
day. Among these ruins were found a number of articles made of brick clay 
such as drinking cups, a Ichu^a, some water spouts and a large number of child- 
ren’s toys.”^ The correctness ot this account of a buried city at Hakrah was 
vouched for by an old man of the village who had heard about this discovery from 
his father. He brought us to a spot two miles and one furlong from the Nara 
Head and pointed out a place in the bed of the Canal where the ‘ Sahibs ’ in by- 
gone days came across a ‘ Bazar ’ in the course of their diggings. No trace of 
the buried structures was, however, visible anywhere near the spot. The very 
fact, that the remains were found at a depth of ten feet below the surface of the 
plain, shows that these must have been of great antiquity, and the nature of the 
finds, which consisted of pottery vases, terracotta toys, etc., led us to suspect that 
there was probably a prehistoric settlement here. A portion of it has no doubt 
been destroyed by the canal diggers, but the rest may perhaps still be found under- 
neath the layer of silt somewhere in its neighbourhood. That a prehistoric 
settlement, or at any rate a mining site for flint, existed in this region seems certain. 
In 1866 a number of finely wrought flint cores were discovered by Lieutenant- 
Colonel B. Twembw in the Indus bed at Sukkar,® and in 1875 some imperfect 
flakes and cores were gathered from the limestone hills around Sukkar and Bohri.® 
Sir John Evans who described some of the earlier finds assigned them to the Neo- 
lithic Age,* and W. T. Blanford pointed out that they are made of flint ^derived 

^aaikmr Distnct Qasetteer, p. 48. 

> QuAogieal Magazine, 1866, p. 433 and 1867, p. 43. 

* These are now in the Indian Uxiseixiu,Calontta. SeeCof^BrcrntfCkOaCogveo/PnAtatoneAniisuates, pp. 120- 

-. 22 . 

*Cleologiedl Magaeim, 1866, p. 435 and PL XVI. 
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from Dommulitiu limestone.^ This limestone being local at Koliri ii ^va^ iiatur 
ally concluded that there must haye existed in the Neolithic Age a settleineni ot 
people practising flint industry somewhere in this region, on llio liniiks 
of the river Indus. 'According to Blanford “the cores found in tlu* linlui- were 
made b}’ a different people from those who chipped their flakes on the. lulls artnnul”. 
But it has not been possible to locate the exact position of this soil Ion 

To Mobenjo-daro. — At Arore, we closed for the season oiir o.Kplornlory 
journey and came from there to Mohenjo-daro. The remaining days of t he .'-onson 
were spent here in cleanmg and photographing the objects niul studying tliom 
after treatment. Thereafter, with the spoil of the expedition wo lofi ftu- Simla, 
as desiced by the Director General of Archaeology. The journey lind l.-ilien us«.\«t 
t-wo thousand miles of the Sind valley, in the course of which mm'e t linn n Imndrod 
mounds and old sites were examined, at about seventy places in the. District:- of 
Karachi, Hyderabad, Nawahshah, Thar and Parkar, and Sukkur. Dul of tlie.se 
at only three places, the remains of the prehistoric period wen^ brought to light, 
viz., at Thano hill, Amii and at Chanhu-daro. Tharro Jiill, lying in tlu'deHaic 
region, marks the southernmost prehistoric site so far • knowii ; Auii-i repre- 
sents two cultural strata, one anterior to, and another cooval with Aloheujo-duro ; 
while in Chinhu-daxo we have one more station of the Indus civilization. 'I’lic 
rest of the sites, to judp from surface remains, belong to much later dute.s 
ranging from the period of the Indo-Sassanians to that of tin* various 
Muhammadan dynasties of Sind. 


A Catalogue of the principal objects from Chanhu-dani. 

Ch 309 Two steatite globular beads; diam. -26' and >2" resped iwlv. 1*1 

XVII, 16 a-b. 

Ch 72 Kto steatite beads; discoid; three sises; diam. -U'. -r 

respectively. PL XVII, 17-19. 

Ch 364 Steatite bead ; cylindrical ; L. ‘9". . PL XVII 20 

Ch 363 StMtite bead; plano.eonvei ; eegmeatal in section; L. .J*. W. XVII 

JUOm ’ 

Ch 309 Faience bead; globidar; diam. -35" Pi yvrr ic 

Ch 366 u^ed stone head with black ahd white bands’; l's*. I>1. XVU, 

Ch 73 Half of a cornelian bead ; plano-convex • s j • 

Ch 67 Pt '^r .6 “ 

■*' 

Ch 466 Cornelian bead; barrel ahn-n* . t j- 

H. XTO, 29. ^ 1 :**“.»* mda . 25 ' and at middle .4'. 

S Z glohtdai; diam. .55'. PL XTO 26 

Ch 460 lapm land, tend; eyhndrieal ; L. .55'. PL XTO. M. 


" 4. A A, 1878, p. 184. 
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•Oil 280 Green fdspar bead; cylindrical; L. -4*. 

Ch 417 Conical ivory object: corrugated; fragment; L. I-IS". PL XVII, 24. 
Ch 358 Chank bangle fragment. PI. XVII, 39. 

Cb 60 Chank bangle fragment with two original holes. PI. XVII, 46. 

Ch 484 Chank bangle ; diam. l-O". PL XVII, 35. 

Ch 459 Chank ball with concentric circles incised ; diam. 1*2*. PL XVII, 47. 

Ch 368 Section of chank made by saw; L. 2-75*'. PL XVII, 33. 

Ch 412 Steatite cube with trefoil design on five faces and H-shaped design on 
another to which is fixed a copper pin ; decoration encrusted in white 
against orange ground ; max. L. •75". PL XVII, 41. 

Ch 248 Steatite seal with two lines of pictographs ; boss at the back; 1" x 1"X 

‘26". PL XVII, 44. 

Ch 372 Steatite seal with the device of an ibex and pictographs in three lines ; 

boss at the back ; the pictographs include ‘ the shield ’ and two man 
figures holding bow and arrow; 1' X 1" X-2". PL Xni, 38. 

Ch 458 Steatite seal with Pvpdl (?) tree device ; no pictographs or animal figure ; 
boss at the back ; *8" X ’8" X ‘1". PL XVII, 34. 

■Ch 422, 483 Two terracotta rattles; diam. 2-2" and 2-5" respectively. 

Ch 371 Terracotta rectangular block ■with five holes ; 2-4" X 1'6' X '9". PL 

XVII, 32. 

Ch 437 Terracotta biconical bead with incised decoration; L. *9". PL XVII, 
37. 

Ch 358 Terracotta bangle fragment. PL XWI, 40. 

Ch 190 Terracotta bangle ; diam. 2-9". PL XVII, 36. 

Ch 310 Terracotta bangle fragment with blotches of red; diam. 2-6". PI. 

XVII, 31. 

Ch 332 Terracotta cone marked with chocolate bands ; L. 2*6". PL XVII, 48. 

Ch 204 Terracotta bead ; long barrel shape ; L. 3-1" ; diam. at ends *25" and 

at middle -4". PL XVII, 42. 

Ch 263 Terracotta ‘ cake ’ with incised strokes on one face ; max. L. 4*2". 

PL XVn, 49. 

Ch 125 Terracotta ■b<^-chariot wheel ; diam. 3- 35". PL XVII, 43. 

Ch 39, 128 Two terracotta toy-cart frames; fragments. 

Ch 195 Terracotta toy-cart frame; fragment; painted with cross-lines in red. 

Ch 46 Terracotta bull ; head painted in red and neck pierced with a hole ; 

L. 2-85". PI. XXI, 7. 

Ch 179 Terracotta bird ; body painted with cross-lines ; L. 3*6". PI, XXI, 

2 . 

Ch 239 Terracotta Mother goddess figurine; fragment; ht* 6". PL XXI, 1. 

•Ch 43 Terracotta ‘ unicorn ’; pierced with a hole at the bdly ; L. 2*6" ; ht. 2*1". 

PL XXI, 4. 

•Ch 424 Terracotta monkey figurine ; pierced with a hole ; painted in red ; ht. 
1-8". PL XXI, 3. 
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Ch 369 Terracotta bufEalo bead fragment; L. 2-16". PL XXI, 5 . 

.Ch 376 Terracotta painted wMstle; bt. 2-1''. PL XXI, 6. 

Cb 463 Terracotta Imnp (clay mixed with straw), bearing impressions (jE two 
fingers by wbicb it was beld wben wet ; L. 3' 3^ ; max. B. 2*5*^. 

Cb 262 Pottery vase ; bt. 2*16*'. PL XXI, 16. 

Cb 319 Pottery vase ; bt. I* 7". PI . XXI, 19. 

Cb 330 Pottery cup with handle ; bt. 1*7*'. PL XXI, IS. 

Cb 247 Pottery miniature jar-cover; dotted witb red pigment; diatn. 

PL xvn, 46 . 

Cb 28 Pottery vase; bt. 2-6". PL XXI, 23. 

Cb 34 Pottery vase ; bt. 2-1". PL XXI, 24. 

Cb 171 Perforated pottery vase ; bt. 2*6". PL XXI, 26. 

Cb 487 Pottery vase; cylindrical; two boles at tbe rim; bt. l-O", IM. XXL 27. 

Cb 120 Pottery vase ; bt. 2‘4". PL XXI, 29. 

Cb 236 Pottery vase witb pointed base; bt. 4*4'. PL XXI, 30. 

Cb 36 Pottery vase; bt. 3*6". PL XXI, 31. 

Cb 468 Pottery tumbler ; bt. 3*6". PL XXI, 32. 

Cb 474 Pottery vase ; cylindrical ; body decorated witb tbroe clioeolut-e bnatls ; 

bt. 3' ; diam. at mouth. 6". 

Cb 479 Pottery jar-stand; bt. 3-9"; diam. 9". 

Cb 329 Paience vase ; white ; bt. 1*7'. 

Cb 446 Plain pottery trough with flanged neck; bt. 11-25". 1>1. XX, 27. 

Ch 298 Painted pottery vase witb chocolate bands on red wash ; ht. 1-4" 1*1 

XXI, 20. 

Ch 206 Painted pottery vase with red slip at neck ; below, black liands and 
three groups of black dots, four in each, on pink wash; ht. 

PL XXI, 21. 

Ch 328 Painted pottery vase with red bands on pink wash ; bt. -9". IM, XXI 

Ch 426 Painted pottery vase witb black bands on red slip; bt. 2-1". PL XXI, 
25. 

Cb 401 Painted pottery vase witb tapering bottom and flanged neck ; hi. 

. ^-6' ; leaves, ovolos and zigzag lines placed vertically, followed 
by repeating crosslike patterns, in tbe upper band; in the 
tower band, concave squares forming an interlaced pattern ; between, 
two ffldes of squares an ovolo, and a dotted flower in tbe middle of each 
Pt the squares; decoration in black on dark red slip. PI. XX 


Cb 448 Pamted pott^ vase witb tapering bottom and flanged neck ; ht. 20"* 
decOTafeon m tbe lower band same as on Cb 401 ; m the upper 

■ de^atir^ V^odkB), Pi^ leaves and ov<J^ ; 

decoration m black on dark red sUp. PL XX, 26. 

illustrated m PI. XX, 1-26. ^ registered. Some of tbe typical ones are 
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Ch 409 Kowex between a pair of birds. Cf. also Ch 342. Fig. 1. 

Ch 144 Upper part of a vase ; a peacock catching a serpent. Fig. 2. 

Ch 230 Peacock and flower. Fig. 3. 

Ch 342 Upper part of a vase ; flower between a pair of birds. Fig. 4. 

Ch 87 Pi/pdl leaves and birds, the latter represented in a conventionalized 
manner. Fig. 5. 

Ch 207 Upper part of a vase ; peacock with hatched body. Fig. 6. 

Ch 107 Upper part of a vase ; bird, a chain of bird-heads and PipaJ leaf. 

Fig. 7. 

Ch 289 Probably lower part of a dish-on-stand ; fowls in vertical rows, and 
branches. Fig. 8. " 

Ch 243 Upper part of a vase ; schematic representation of stags in a horizontal 
row. Fig. 9. 

Ch 167 Upper part of a vase ; peacock, flowers and leaves. Fig. 10. 

Ch 234 Flowers in semicircular compartments. Fig. 11. 

Ch 210 Circle with a flower in centre and spreading leaves along the circum- 
ference. Fig. 12. 

Ch 214 Upper part of a vase ; tree, and a peacock probably holding a serpent 
by its beak. Cf. Ch 144. Fig. 13. 

Ch 101 Flowers in compartments, and squares with incurved sides forming an 
interlaced pattern. Fig. 14. 

Ch 89 Comb-shaped branches placed one above another, and an entangle- 
ment of curves. Fig. 16. 

Ch 81 Upper part of a vase ; flowers in semicircular compartments in the upper 
band and in the lower, hanging bird-heads and leaves. Fig. 16. 

Ch 146 Flowers in compartments ; and below, cross-hatched triangles with in- 
curved sides, and flowers. Fig. 17. 

Ch 10 Tree with biconical leaves as on Ch 214. Fig. 18. 

Ch 286 Upper part of a vase; leaves. Fig. 19. 

Ch 343 Upper part of a vase ; hatched ovolo placed vertically, alternating with 
a zigzag line. Fig. 20. 

Ch 287 Fish-scale pattern. Fig. 21. 

Ch 26 Body of vessel divided into horizontal renters ; dotted flowers in 
compartments in a band; and squares with incurved sides having a 
flower in the middle and a biconical leaf against each side of a 
square, forming an interlaced pattern, in another band. Fig. 22. 

Ch 14 Probably part of a dish-on-stand ^ an entanglement of branches indi- 
cated by curves. Fig. 23. 

Ch 218 Upper part of a vase ; a continuous line of eye-shaped ovals placed 
vertically, alternating with dagger-shaped curves similarly placed. 
Fig. 24. 

Ch 284 Upper part of a vase ; a horizontal row of ovolos, and leaves. Fig. 26. 

Ch 116, 118, 119, 349 Four fragments of painted dish-on-stand with incised 
decoration. 
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Ch 237 Dish-on-s^ fragment ; tie dish painted trtth floral pattom, in Mack 
on red slip. 

Ch 373 Mace-head; alabaster; decorated with incked lozenge palicrn; ht. 

2*45" ; max. diam. 2- 66". PI. XIX, 36. 

Ch 394 Mace-head; alabaster; ht. 1-9' ; max. diam. 1-7". PI. XIX, 27. 

Ch 192 Mace-head ; stone ; ht. 1*6" ; diam. 1*75". PI. XIX, 20. 

Ch 339 Stone ring; fragment; diam. 2". PI. XIX, 31. 

Ch 205 Chert* weight ; cubical ; 1*66" X 1*66" X 1*2". PL XIX, .W. 

Ch 74, 355, 383, 439, 411 Five chert flakes ; L. 1* to 3-3". PI. XIX, 29, 23 
24, 23 and 30 respectively. 

Ch 202 Chert flake with serrated edge ; L. 1*6". PI. XIX, 28. 

Ch 482 Chert core ; L. 3*3". PI. XIX, 36. 

Ch 303 Chert polisher ; flat and rectangular ; indented mark of rubbing ; L. 
4*5"; B. 1-7"; thickness *25". PI. XIX, 33. 

Ch 395 Chert polisher fragment, like Ch 303 ; L. 4*2" ; B. 1*4" ; thickness *3". 
PL XIX, 34. 

Ch 438 Copper knife ; L. 4*35". PL XLI, 6. 

Ch 339 Copper object of 8-shape ; L. 1*65". PL XLI, 13. 

Ch 76 Copper fishing hook; L. 1". PL XLI, 14. 

Ch 273 Copper awl ; L. 2". PL XLI, 8. 

Ch 60 Copper chisel ; L. 2*25". PL XLI, 9. 

Ch 62 Copper cMsd; L. 4*8". PL XLI, 10. 

Ch 465 Copper awl, bent; L. 4*7". PL XTJ, n. 

Cb 201 Copper awl ; L. 3*95". PL XLI, 13. 

Ch 452 Copper awl ; L. 6*7'. PL XLI, 7. 

Ch 415 Copper borer; L. 2*7". PL XLT, 12. 

Ch 404 Copper spear-head; L. 7*4". PL XLI, 6. 

Ch 400 Copper bangle fragment; diam. 1*96". PL XLI, 16. 


Note.— Antiquities from Mound 3 aie Oh 1-76, 78-204, 206-234, 247-317, 401, 446, 448, 461, 463 (depth I' to 0' 
belw smiaee of trench); and Ch 318-368, 372-400, 402-418.424-444,446-447,440-461, 466-468, 402 and 481-48U 
(depth 6' to 12' beloE- surface of trench). Those from Mound 1 are C!h 76, 77, 206, 236-246, 360-371, 410-423 463. 
454, 459, 400, 464-480 (depth 1' to 6^ bolow Buifaoe of trench). 


CHAPTER IV. FURTHER JOURNEY ALONG THE INDUS 

Stay at Dokri.--Eetummg to Sind in the autumn of 1930, we resumed 
the su^ey, startmg from the smaU town of Dokri in the Laxkana District, 

of the Lebderiye Tdeke and tee a eta&m on the 
Ruk-^tn S^on rf the North Western Railway. Ito recent importance ia 
due 0 I bei^ the Wting place for traTeUers raiting the eroaTOtfone at 
^hmjo^J^ which IS situated at a distance of « milce. For various • reasons 
fJie^ote, Dol® WM oonsideted to he a convenient starting point. Enqnirte 
made from bod officers of the District showed that there ^ a 
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of Daros (mounds) in the easteiu portions of the Talnkas boideiing on the 
Indus, viz., in Eato-Dero, Warah, Mehar, E3iairpui Nathan Shah, Dadu and 
Sehwan. It was thought necessary to inspect these mounds before moving up 
to the western section of the District. 


Sehwan. — ^The first place to be visited was Sehwan. It is famous 
throughout Sind on account of the- shrine of the saint Lai Sha.b'hM.gi in whose 
memory a fair is held here annually. Sehwan, which in the past was 
known as ‘ Sijistan is usually identified with Sindimatia of Alexander’s 
historians and with Sad/usm ‘ to the west of the Mihran ’ mentioned by Ibn 
•Haukal and other Arab geographers.^ The province, of which it was the capital, 
comprised, according to the CTiaoTincma,^ the whole country of Western 
Sind up to the borders of Makran. Its main portion must have been the 
< Kohistan ’ or the hilly tract which lies partly in Larkana and partly in 
Karachi District. Sehwan admittedly had in ancient times a great 

strategic importance.^ It is surrounded by the waters of the Aral on the 
north and west, and partly also on the south, and by the Indus on the east, 
and it commands the Laki Pass by blocking which the oily could successfully 
arrest the entry of invaders from Baluchistan. In the Tarikhri-TaMri,'^ the 
TifllH Pass is said to have been the * key of the country The Arab invader 
Muhammad Kasim, after having stormed and captured the port of Deval in 
the Delta, proceeded to a place called Nirun by road, while his troops were 
despatched by boats up the river Indus. After taking Nirun he advanced 
fqrtbftT north by road, in order to conquer the country of Sijistan or Siwistan, 
that is Sehwan, which had to be dealt with first before he could march on 
Bahmanabad on the other side of the Indus, in the present Nawabshah Dis- 
trict. This meant a backward journey to Nirun, situated at or near Hydera- 
bad, whither he came for crossing the river. It shows the great importance 
that must have been attached in those days to the position of Sehwan. The , 
strategic importance of this place was also recognised by British military officers, 
just before the conquest of Sind, when it was pointed out that "a force at 
Kuraohee, with detachments at Sehwan and Bukkur, would hold Sind in com- 
plete subjection.” ® 

Land route followed by Muhammad Kasim.— “The land route follows ed by . 
the Arab invader through Lower Sind, from the port of Deval in the Delta ■ 
to Sehwan, seems to have been the one between the present course of the Indus, 
and the chain of hills that stretches northward through the Tatta- Division,; 
along the LaM hills and their southern continuations. This track, which passes 
through a hilly country, must have been used by travellers from time immemorial. ; 
Being joined with a similar line of communication, which connects the Makli 
hills, through Bhambor and Gujo, with the Karachi side, it must have served' 


X •BiiKnf.T History of India, VoL I, p. 4C1. 

* Jbid., p. 188. 

* Larkana Distrid QauOter, p. 36. 

« Elliot, History of India, VoL I, p. 286. 

* Bdeetions from fte Bscords of tte Bonlay 


Qovsnnunt, Ko. XVH, New Series, Part I, p. 286. 
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as one of the principal routes leading from Sind to the Western countries. The 
only other route from the coast of the Arabian Sea to Sehwan would be the 
difficult track that lies through Thano Bula E!han across Eohistan. Its import- 
ance for military purposes was admitted by Capt. Delhoste in 1839. But 
Muhanomad Easiin must have naturally felt the necessity of keeping himself 
in close touch with his army who went by boats along the Indus, and for 
bim the .Eohistan route would have proved exceptionally difficult and incon- 
venient. It is, therefore, most unlikely that he should have preferred this 
route to the other. A tradition persistent at Gharo avers that the Arab general 
conoing from Makran halted at Yatteji which is on the Earachi-Tatta road. 
Although its authenticity cannot be proved, the story is quite in accord with 
the circumstances of the es^edition as related by Arab historians. 

The Fort at Sehwan. — ^In view of the identification of Sehwan with 
Sindimana accepted by Cunnmgham^ and others, it has often been contended 
that the ruined fort outside the modem town goes back to the time of Alexander 
the Great. But nothing could be more erroneous. On inspection it appeared 
to be the remains of a fort of Muhammadan tunes, in the d4bris of which glazed 
pottery and bricks of this period were lying in abundance. It is probable, 
however, that at this site there had existed some ancient buHdings and over 
their remains the fort was erected. According to some visitors, pre-Muham- 
madan remains are occasionally found at its lower levels. It is even possible 
that the modem town is built on earlier Hindu ruins, but as Sehwan is ^ living 
town this could not be verified. In view of its being on an eminence it does 
not seem likdy that the site of Sehwan has much changed since the earliest 
times. 

The process of decorating cornelian. — ^At Sehwan, the opportunity was 
taken to investigate the interesting process of decorating cornelian with a 
permanent white paint. This appears to have been practised here when 
Bellasis visited the place about the middle of the last century. He collected 
some samples of enomsted cornelian beads in his excavations at Bahmanabad,^ 
and such beads have also been reported from other ancient sites of India.^ Ee- 

oently the excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Chafihu-daro,* as well as Triah ia 

Mesopotamia, have yielded some examples of encrusted cornelian dating from 
the Chalcolithic period. In view of these discoveries it was important to 
learn the details of the technique. The process as practised in out-of- 

the-way places of Sind might, it was presumed, turn out to be a survival 
of what prevailed in the Early times. On enquiry it was found that this art 
had now practically died out in Sind; at Sehwan, the process was known 

only to a single man named Sahebdino who was about seventy-five years old 
when we saw him. A brief account of the process which is rather a simple one 

^ Am^t Oeogra^ 0 / India, 2nd ed., p. 303. 

Oonaena, AnUguitus of Bind, p. 66, and PL TTTT. 


* Xhfite are some oomdiaa beads Tpith •white incrustation in the 
Eheta (Ir. K. 36) in U. P., Nagax in Eastern Rajputana (Nr. 24) and Maribetta Hill 
6 - 0 ). 


Oaloutta, fmin Indor 
in N. Coorg (ML B, 


* AnU, p. 38. 
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18 giveo. heie.^ Half a i^haidk of wishing soda is dissolved in two tolas of water, 
in which, are rubbed pieces of the young shoots of the K^ar plant {Gap- 
paris aphyUa), The juice of the Kira/r is thoroughly mixed in watra, a-nd the 
liquid is then strained through a piece of linen. The pattern is then drawn 
'On the cornelian with a steel pen, using this Uq^uid. Uncased in an open clay 
mould, with the decorated portion exposed, the stone is next fired between two 
layers of charcoal. After some time the mould is taken out of the fire and 
allowed to cool under a cover. The soot adhering to the cornelian, from which 
the mould has now been separated, is then brushed off, bringing into view the 
•decoration which has now permanently stuck to its body and assumed white 
colour. This artificial white incrustation set against a red background seems 
to have been much prized in older days, and continued to be in vogue even 
as late as the reign of the Talpur dynasty. After the British conquest come> 
lian and other semi-precious stones gradually went out of use, as more attrac- 
tive and cheaper jewels of artificial make began to be imported into the 
market of Sind. The Ki/ra^, which plays such an important part in the decora- 
tion of cornelian, grows wild in Sind, Baluchistan, parts of the United Provinces 
and Southern Punjab, and at spring-time puts on masses of small red flowers. 
It serves as a fodder for camel, sheep and goats, and its fruits are eaten by 
some people in the form of pickles. The word Kwar is derived from Sanskrit 
Ka/ma which occurs for the first time along with Kharjjvra or the date-palm 
in the TaM/nyorScmMa of the Ya^wmeda.^ In the /SafapafAo-jBr^ma^ ^ there 
is a reference to the scattering of Kama fruits on dishes of curd. These refer* 
ences show that the Yedic people were thoroughly acquainted with the uses of 
this plant. 

Badah. — On return from Sehwan our camp was shifted from Dokri to 
Badah which is also a station on the Buk-Kotri Line. Hear the village of 
Badah, on the way to Mehar, there is a mound called Adatjo-daro, about 20 feet 
■bighj which had been examined previously by Mr. Dikshit* in 1925-26, and 
also visited by us in 1927-28. As he had taken it to be of prdiistoiio anti- 
quiiy, it was decided to carry out some trial excavations at the place. A 
trench 60'x20', runnmg east to west, was driven throu^ the heart of the 
mound and made about 6^ deep. Pottery, painted or otherwise, was con- 
spicuous by its absence, whether on the surface or in the excavated area. As 
regards chert flakes, one was found by Mr. Dikshit and four tiny pieces, none 
■more tba-n an inch long, have been recently collected from the spot by Mr. K. N. 
Puri of the Archssologioal Department. Three cornelian beads (Bd 1-3), one of 
chank shell (Bd 4) and two of crystal (Bd 6-6) were found in the excava- 
tions. Of the cornelian beads (PI. XXXIH, 73-76) one is spherical and the 
•other two are lozenge-shaped. The remaining three beads (PL XXXT Il, 76-78) 
are of the barrel iype. Part of a copper pin or awl (PI. XLI, 4), three pieces 

■»I brou^tSahebcliiiotothe notioe of Mr. Maokay at Sebiwan, where the former gave a demonBtcation of his 
jprooeBB. Mr. Madkay has siiioe published aa aoooimt of it in Man, S^tember, 1983, 150. 

1 and Keith, 7edio Index, Vol. 1, p. 139. 

* Baerti Books of the East, VoL n, p. 394, and n. 2. 

* A. 8. B., 1926-20, p. 99. 
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of. terracotta bangles (PI. XXXIV, 8) and the fragment of a teiiacottu animal 
fgnrine, whiob might represeat a dog, were also collected. Some of tlicse, al not 
all, can reasonably claim prehistoric antiquity. The only other noteworthy 
relics are pieces of ivory hare-pins (Bd 7, 8: PI. XXXIII, 79, 80) and c aa 
shell bangles. But no structural remains could be found ; and as the cx^ienee 
of some modem burial was apprehended in a part of the trench, further work 
had to be stopped. The mound seemed to represent a very small habitation 
of the prehistoric period. 

Mounds in Warah and Rato Dero.— A few mounds in tire Waiuli and 
Eato Dero Talukas were also visited from Badah. Close to it is the site 
well known in the District as Dhamrahojo-daro, already reported on by Buuerji 
and Dikshit, which seems to be purely a Buddhist settlement corniu-isiiii' a 
i^pa and monasteries. The other mounds ate those at Bothio to the south- 
west of Dhamraho on the road to Mehar, Nasuijo-daro, farther south on the 
ggnift road, aud Chauhaijo-daio to the uorth of Nasirabad ou the \vny to 
Vaggau. Probably older than these are the mounds called Bambhrojo-daro,* in 
the Eato Dero Taluka, about 6 miles from Naundero , Eailway station, which 
were inspected by Mr. Dikshit in 192d-26. But at uone of these places was 
there any sign of prehistoric occupation. Investigations along the Indus up to 
Phulji and Dadu further made it clear that the only traces of tire ‘ early * 
cultuxe surviving in thia area were those at Lohumjo-daro, a site already 
discovered by Mr. Dikshit and brought to the notice of the Arcliaological 
Department.^ 

, Lohumio-daro^On the 18th November, we arrived at Lohumjo-daro, wliich 
is within two furlongs of Piaro Goth station on the Euk-Kotri lane and near 
the .well-known village of Pat m the Dadu Taluka. The mounds (PL A', a) 
jpare. situated in a plain which is quite barren in their vicinity, but towards tire 
river-side green patches of cultivation are frequently to be seen. To the north- 
east of Lohumjo-daro there is a lake called Chikan Dhand which irrigates all 
the neighbouring areal. In times of inundation, when there is heavy rush of 
water ifom the Indus, this lake overflows its banks, and the neighbouriiood 
of the mounds becomes one unbroken sheet of water. There is a protective 
handh all along, the river bank, commencing from Larkana and extending up 
to. Sehwau. luspite of it the flat plain of Lohumjo-daro is regularly subjected 
to the ruinous i^ects of floods. It is, therefore, no wonder that the urea 
of' the .prehistoric settlement, as it now stands, should be. only about 900 ft. long 
by 600 ft. broad. The mounds reach a height of 23 ft. above the plain, and 
stretch more or less from east to west. In recent times they seem to have 
been considerably disturbed, evidently by local treasuie-himters ; the last 
attempt, at such spoliation is said to have been made at the instance of a Taluka 
office, -who, .however,, was possibly actuated by a genuine ahtiquiEurian spirit. 
The^ pits dug by him on* the mounds all testify, however, to careless digging 
which at places has efiaced the original features of the site. ’ ' These encroaoh- 

. ^ A, S. B,, 192S-26, p. 100. * IThis is indioated in EL XLHI by oiooked Hnes in dote. 

■ pp. 99-100. .... 
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ments of man and nature have thus combined to bring about its thorough, 
denudation. During his visit Mr. Dikahit was able to collect ‘a few copper 
rods, chert scrapers, shell fragments and pottery distinctive of the Mohenjo- 
daro epoch , as he stated in his report. Objects of a like nature were also 
noticed during our inspection. We were further convinced that the northern side 
of the principal mound was best suited for test operations, as it showed little 
sign of disturbance. While at Dokn we had engaged a few Srahui workmen 
to accompany us from place to place throughout the season. A re-inforcement 
was now made at Lohumjo-daro for the intended excavations. 

Excavations (PI. XLIII). — Trench 1, 70 feet long by 20 feet broad, was dug 
east to west on the northern side of the mounds (PI. V, b). Its top was 9 feet 
above the level of the surroxmding plain. At its western And we reached 
a depth of only 10^ below its surface, but at the eastern end the 
digging was carried down in a pit to the water level at a depth of 20'* 
Trench 2 was driven into the mound, north to south, branching off from the 
middle of Trench 1 at right angles. In Trench I, remains of a tiny wall of 
burnt bricks were exposed, and another wall, but of a more substantial character, 
was laid bare at the southern end of Trench 2. The latter wall was followed 
up to a length of 33' (PI. V, c). It rested on a substratum of sim-dried bricks, 
showing a variation in level, due to unequal sinking, from 3" to 1'. A 
mass of sun-dried bricks in a regular layer was also found below the level of 
the burnt brick walls in the middle of Trench 1. The bottom of the walls in 
Trenches 1 and 2 was found resting about 4' above the plain. In both the 
trenches, debris of iiottery etc. were lying underneath the layer of sun-dried 
bricks, which therefore seemed to intervene between tvoo streOa of occupation 
(PI. V, d). Trench 2, however, was not sunk deeper than the bottom of the 
walls exposed. The bricks used in the principal wall showed at least three 
different sizes, mz., Il"x6i"x2|", 10f''x5"x2^" and 9f''x4|''x2". Masses of 
debris of the earlier level were cleared in Trench 1, but in this deeper 
cutting there was no trace of any structure of burnt bricks. It is possible 
that the later people got most of their bricks by digging into the bidld- 
in ga of the earlier period which lay buried underneath. The occasional use 
of broken bricks in the late period waUs points to this conclusion. The 
deep pit in Trench 1, which was continued down to water level, proved rather 
instructive. The finds of pottery etc. became fewer and fewer as the digging 
went down. But they were not altogether absent even at the bottom of the 
pit. This showed that the earliest level of occupation lies deeper still, an 
experience niTwi1fl.r to that gained from excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Jhukar. . 
From the earhec levels, that is from below the brick walls, was collected 
painted pottery of the iypical ‘ Indus ’ type, a thick ware with designs in black 
on dark red slip. It was found lying from about 2' below the level of the 
plain to about 4' above it. The later levels, on the other hand, yielded an • 
inferior class of ware differing from the other not only in fabric but also 
in decoration. Trench 2 gave us exclusively this latter class of pottery. 
It was recovered in the two trenches from 6' to 10' above the ground level. 
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The piincipal finds from the two trenches are described below (pp. 52 — 68) 
under separate heads, according as they come from the upper level or the 
lower. But this does not mean that a particular object must necessarily be 
eaxUer or later than another. Such chronological distinotion could be made 
only in the case of pottery, particularly the painted fabric, as in this case 
we could be guided by stratigraphioal as well as technical considerations. 

Early and Late Painted Potteries compared. — (a) Tlie Clay . — ^The early 
pottery is usually of a thick fabric and made of well-levigated clay. It is 
thoroughly baked, and after firing has assumed a deep terracotta red. Sand 
is visible in the ware in large quantity along with particles of mica. The pottery 
of Mohenjo-daro, as Mr. Mackay observes, “ frequently has sand or lime, or 
both, mixed with the clay, more often in the painted ware than in the plain 
ware. There seems to have been a natural admixture of sand in the alluvial 
clays used at Mohenjo-daro The clay used by the Lohumjo-daro potters 
was also of a kindred character; at both the sites it must have been obtained 
from the Indus silt, which explains the presence in it of sand particles. In- 
cidentally, this proves the existence of the river near Lohumjo-daro in the Chal- 
colithic times as well. As regards lime, it should be noted that this might 
be had either by burning chank shells, mother-of-pearl valves, or limestone. 
In some countries pounded limestone was used in the paste as a digraismit.^ 
The ‘Indus’ potters had probably some use for mother-of-pearl valves. One 
of the potsherds from Lohumjo-daro (Lh 112) has sticking in its core part of 
a valve, which originally might have been lying along with others near the 
potter and got accidentally mixed up with the paste. The ‘late’ ware is 
also characterized by its thickness, but it is not so well fired. Due to indifierent 
baking this pottery has taken a very much, dull appearance, as compared to 
the ‘early’ ware. The paste again is not so fine; sand particles are seldom 
found in the clay; and the make is undoubtedly inferior. 

(b) Gohwmg . — ^The main difference between the two wares subsists, how- 
ever, in their surface treatment. The early pot-fabrics have a bright red slip 
over which the decoration is applied in black. These colours are permanent 
and very evenly applied. The ‘late’ ware has either a cream slip or light 
red wash on which the decoration is made in black or chocolate. Occasionally, 
a polychrome effect is gained, as in the ‘ Amri ware’, by introducing brown 
or red between two black or chocolate bands. A gain, the colours are not very 
evenly applied. In effect this pottery looks pale, having none of the richness 
of colour charaoteristio of the ‘early’ fabric. 

(c) Designs . — ^There is also considerable difference in point of ornamentation 
between the respective potteries (PI. XXII). Some of the characteristio <^«wignp . 
of the ‘ early ’ pottery are : concave squares in continuous parallel rows, often 
combined with such motifs as dotted flowers ; the flying bird ; plant consisting, 
of continuous parallel wavy lines laid horizontally, intersected at intervals by 
uprights ; the Pijpa? leaves ; comb-shaped branch ; and biconical leaves in. 

1 Mohenjo-daro^ VoL I, p. 289. 

* IFrankfoit, Swdies in Ea/rfy PaUery of the Near Eaetp Part I, p. 6. 
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vertioal rows, each, row separated from the other by thick parallel curves laid 
horizontally. Some designs occurring on the ‘late’ pottery do not appear on 
the ‘early’ specimens at all. These are, e.g., cross-hatched eye-shaped motifs 
in a row, eye-shaped compartments with a ball in each, concave squares alter- 
nating with balls, and a row of cross-hatched triangles with concave base. 

‘ Late ’ Pottery of Jhukar recalled. — Thus the two wares of Lohumjo- 
daro difier from each other in a number of essential details, and there is 

little doubt that they belong to two different epochs. The stratification of 

Lohumio-daro is entirely corroborative of the results recorded in the excavations of. 
Jhukar (above, p. 10). There also, the two chalcohthic strata yielded two distinct 
classes of pottery. The ‘ late ’ specimens of these sites resemble each other so closely 
that they cannot but be attributed to the same epoch and to the same phase of 
the Indus civilization. Both at Jhukar and at Lohumjo-daro they were preceded 
by the identical ‘ Early ’ pottery of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, and it appears 
that while these cities perished and were deserted, the culture survived in some- 
form at Jhukar and at Lohumio-daro down, to a later perio^ The inferior 
type of painted pottery that was now in vogue shows, however, the extent to 

which the aesthetic standard had fallen, and in this one can clearly recognize- 

that an era of cultural degeneration had steadily set in. 

Finds from Trenches 1 and 2. — ^Altogether two hundred and twenty-nine objects 
were registered (Lh 1-229 ; pp. 62 — 68) from the two trenches of Lohumjo-daro, 
including the specimens of painted pottery discussed above. A number of 
entire pots were discovered which throw light on the question of typology. Two 
axe worthy of special mention, wa., Lh 90 and 92 (PI. XXll, 24 and 
18), both of which come from the Late level. They have narrow mouth, 
bulged out body and pointed bottom, in which respects they exactly resemble 
some of the ‘late’ vases from Jhukar. Lh 1 is another ‘late’ vessel which 
is now without paint (PL XXXVT, 38). It corresponds to the aforesaid pots 
in having narrow mouth and pointed bottom, but it had a handle which 
is now missing. Prom Early levels a collectian was made of plain pottery 
vases of miniature size, which represent some of the types of vessels that must 
have been actually used for household purposes. Among these, vases with 
flanged neck and high tmg-base, and tumblers may be mentioned (e.^., 
PI. XXXVI, 30 and 40). Eragments of vessels with incised strokes at 

the neck like those from Jhukar were found here also at the Late 

level (PL 36, 36). Examples of incised pottery of the Early period 

are fragments of n-ffaring dishes-on-stand. The interior of these beam incised 
strokes denoting probably the shooting rays of the sun. Terracotta bull figurines- 
came from both the levels, aU of them representing the humped species. In. 
these specimens no attempt is made to separate either the fore-legs or the hind 
legs of the animal. The torso, Lh 229, is interesting as it represents a figure 
with exaggerated buttocks (steatopigy). Parallels of this type are known from 
Mohenjo-daro. Among other terracotta objects there were spindle-whorls, toy- 
cart frames, a cone, bangles, a painted rattle, a bird-shaped whistle and model 
* cakes ’ (PL XXII). The significance of the last mentioned article, of which hundreds. 
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huve been discovered at the Indus sites, is far from clear. In the majority of 
oases it is only half-burnt, and the clay contains a mixtme of something like 
straw or husk. Some of the examples, for instance those discovered at Chanhu- 
daio, show a depression on both sides. This could happen only if they were 
held when wet by the tips of two fingers ; and it is possible that the objects 
were meant to be thrown into the fire as an oblation and not for the purpose 
of baking. 

Quite a large number of beads were brought to light at Lohumjo-daro 
(PL YXXTTT ; pp. o6-56, 58), the commonest being the disc-shaped ones of steatite. 
Besides, there were cornelian beads of both short and long barrel types, a bead 
of greenish soapstone of biconical shape with concentric circles incised (Lh 122), 
some examples in terracotta of barrel shape, and a number of them made of 
a kind of vitreous paste, of cylindrical, barrel, or globular shape. A round 
bead of this paste is decorated with incised slanting strokes (Lh 9). Bangles of 
terracotta were in use side by side with those of vitreous paste or faience. 'Phe 
latter, which bore chevron and other patterns incised, must have been regained 
as a finery. Among implements we should mention a chert core and several flakes, 
and a ^ear-head, a da^er, a small knife, a razor and an awl of copper (pp. 
56-66, 68). A beautiful chalcedony weight of the usual cubical shape (Lh 22) was 
also found. But an object to which much importance naturally attaches is 
the steatite boss-seal (Lh 2), bearing about a dozen pictographic signs in a 
line and the device of the so-called unicorn (PI. X, XXIII, 8 ; p. 56). This, more 
than anything else, proved the identity of the culture with that of Mohenjo-daro. 
The unicorn figure on the Indus seals like the present one has been the subject 
of much discussion and the real identily of this auiTna.] is not yet established.^ 
It shares the features of both the bull and the antelope, which might therefore 
correspond to the go-mfiga mentioned in the 'Vedic literature.® The scholiast 
Sayana takes the term to mean an animal sprung from a cow a male 
gazelle or antelope, while Eggeling thinks it may have belonged to a species 
of ‘ bovine antelopes ’ no longer found in India.® According to other scholars, 
however, it dmotes the ‘ Gayal ’, Bos gameus. 


A Catalogue of the principal objects from Lohumjo-daro 

1. Lower Stratum (Depth about 2^ beiiOw ground level to about 4 f above 

GROUND level). 

Lh 63 Painted potsherd ; tree with branches indicated by wavy lines ; blsek 
on dark red slip. PI. XXII, 1. 


^ lldhenjo-daro, VoL II, p. 382. 

* Yeme Inier, VoL 1, «.«. go-mriga. 

» Snored Boolt <if tte put, VoL XLTV, p. 388. n. L 
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Lh 66 Painted potskerd ; squares with, concave sides, malnwg eye-shaped com- 
partmeuts with a stroke in each ; the compartmeuts form a circle 
around each square ; also dotted flowers withiu circles ; black ou 
dark red slip. PI. XXII, 21. 

Lh 67 Painted potsherd ; flsh-scale, and tree with branches indicated by wavy 
lines; black on dark red slip. PI. XXTT, 3. 

Lh 68 Painted potsherd ; squares with concave sides, malriTig eye-dbaped com- 
partments with a stroke in each ; the compartments form a circle 
around each square ; black on dark red slip. 

Lh 72 Painted potsherd ; cross-hatched squares with concave sides in a row 5 
black on dark red slip. 

Lh 74 Painted potsherd; squares with concave sid^, maVittg eye-shaped com- 
partments with a stroke in each, the compartments forming a circle 

around each square ; black on dark red slip. 

Lh 136 Painted potsherd ; curvilinear strokes as in PL XXII, 12 (Lh 166) ; 
black on dark red slip. PL XXII, 26. 

Lh 76 Paiuted potsherd; tree and chevron; black on dark red slip. PL 

XXII, 20. 

Lh 146 Painted potsherd; comb-shaped branch; black on dark red slip. PL* 
XXII, 26. 

Lh 111 Painted potsherd; hatched biconical leaves in a column alter- 

nating with coluoms of horizontal strokes; black on dark red slip. 
PL XXII, 19. 

Lh 112 Painted potsherd; Pipal leaf, and zigzag lines forming branches; black 
on dark red slip. PL XXII, 13. 

Lh 129, 133 Painted potsherds; tree with branches indicated by wavy lines; 
black on dark red slip. 

Lh 137, 138, 142, 161 Painted potsherds; squares with concave sides, making 
eye-shaped compartments with a stroke in each ; the compartments 
form an elliptical figure around each square having a central dot; 
black on dark red slip. PL XXII, 14 (Lh 137). 

Lh 162 Painted potsherd ; hatched biconical leaves in columns around the 
neck of vase; black on dark red slip. PL XXII, 2. 

Lh 163 Painted potsherd ; hatched bicoiiioal leaves in columns ; da^er-shaped 
curves laid horizontally betweeu columns ; black on red slip. 
PL XXII, 11. 

Lh 39 Painted potsherd; dish fragment with arrow-mark at edge; comb- 
shaped branches in centre, enclosed by concentric circles and a band 

r . of semi-circular compartments each having a hatched crescentic 
figure ; black on dark red slip. PL XXII, 28. 

Lh 164 Painted potsherd; sloping ,and., Imtched biconical; leaves at neck of 
vase; black on dark red sl^. PL XXII, 5. 


i2 
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Lli 166 Painted potshecd ; Fvp<d leaf and tliick curvilineai strokes ; black on 
dark red slip. PL XXII, 12. 

Tib 167 Painted potsherd ; tree motif with thick curvilinear strokes probably 
indicating leaves; black on dark red sHp. PI. XXII, 4. 

Xh 181 Painted potsherd; tree with branches indicated by wavy lines; black 
on dark red slip. 

Jih 188 Painted potsherd; lower portion of a flying bird in a band; below 
in another band, balls arranged in a triangular fashion ; black 
on dark red slip. PL XXIT, 29. 

Xh 194 Painted potsherd; tree with cross-hatched branches; black on dark 
red slip. PL XXII, 27. 

Xh 139 Plain pottery vase with ring-base; ht. 2*7". PL XXXVI, 24. 

Xh 141 Plain pottery vase with ring-base; ht. 2‘86". PL XXXVI, 23. 

Xh 147 Plain pottery vase with ring-base; ht. 3". PL XXXVI, 22. 

Xh 203 Plain pottery vase with ring-base; ht. 3". PL XXXVI, 30. 

Lh 63 Plain pottery vase with ring-base; ht. 2*8". PL XXXVI, 31. 

Notb.— T he above five vases bear impression of matting on. the hoee^ instead of the usual mark of the 
■wheel. 

Xh 4 Plain pottery vase; ht. 1‘6". PL XXXVI, 12. 

Lh 26 Plain pottery vase; ht. 1*6''. PL XXXVI, 13. 

Lh 28 Plain pottery vase; ht. 2'6". PL XXXVI, 34. 

Lh 24 Plain pottery vase with high shoulder; ht. 2*76". 

Lh 27 Plain pottery vase with long shoulder, attenuated body and narrow 
mouth; ht. 3*3" PL XXXVI, 33. 

Lh 29 Plain pottery vase ; ht. 1*76". 

Lh 26 Plain pottery tumbler; ht. 1*76". PL XXXVI, 16. 

Xh 49 Plain pottery tumbler with flat base; ht. 4*6". PL XXXVI, 40. 

Lh 228 Plain pottery tumbler; ht. 1*6". PL XXXVI, 14. 

,Xh 7, 143, 180, 201 Four fragments of ofEering dishes-on-stand ; interior deco- 
rated with incised strokes, probably denoting shooting rays of the 
' sun. PL XXn, 48 (Lh 201); PL XXXI, 7 (Lh 7). 

Xh 172 Perforated pottery fragment. 

Lh 30 Miniature terracotta lid; diam. 1*26". PL XXII, 42. 

Lh 82 Pottery lid; diam. 3*26". PL XXII, 39. 

Xh 31 Terracotta ball; diam. 1*3". 

Xh 51 Terracotta ball; diam. 2*6". 

Xh 34 Terracotta bull figurine; mas:. L. 3". 

Lh 10 Terracotta bull figurine; max. L. 2*3". PL XXH, 44. 

Lh 116 Terracotta bull figurine; turt. L. 2*8". 

Xh 116 Terracotta bull figurine; max. L. 3*36". PL TYn 51. 

Xh 140 Terracotta bull figurine; max. L. 3*2". PL YYTT 4,7. 

Xh 176 Terracotta bull figurine with a hole at the neck for string* max L 
4*9". PL XXn, 62. b. • • 

Lh 176 Terracotta bull figurine; L. 3*06", 

Lh 186 Terracotta bull figurine; L. 3*4". PL YYTT 53. 
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LIl 81 Terracotta toy-cart wheel; diam. 3 - 1 ". PI. YYTT^ 41 . 

Lh 202 Terracotta toy-cart whed; dia.Tn. 3‘26". 

Lh 184 Terracotta painted rattle; diam. 2 * 3 ". 

Lh 14, 38, 185 Three terracotta toy-cart frames. PL y^TT, 60 (Lh 186). 

Lh 114 Terracotta cone; broken at end; L. I'd". PI. XXII, 45 . 

Lh 177 Terracotta; part of a conduit; L. 7 ". PI. XXII, 49 . 

Lh 170 Terracotta bird-shaped whistle; ht. and L. I'd". PI. XXII, 43 . 

Lh 169 Terracotta toy-cart wheel; diaTn. 3 * 3 '. Pl. XXII, 40. 

Lh 168 Terracotta painted rattle; diam. 2’2'. PI. XXTTj 37 . 

Lh 36 Terracotta ‘ imitation cake ’ ; triangular ; mar. L. 3'9". PI. XXII, 46. 
Lh 110 Steatite bead; discoid; diam. *56". PL XXXIII, 12. 

Lh 173 Three steatite beads; discoid; diam. *4' each. PL XXXIU, 11. 

Lh 174 Steatite bead; discoid; diam. *4". 

Lh 149 Cornelian bead; dark red; short-barrel type; L. *46"; diam. *2", 

PL XXXm, 21. 

Lh 3 Felspar bead; apple green; flat; segmental m section; L. *48". 
PL XXXIII, 16. 

Lh 169 Steatite bead; black; cylindrical; L. *9". PL XXXIII, 26. 

Lh 61 Grreen stone bead ; short-barrel type ; L. *28" ; diam. *28". PL XXXIII, 18. 

Lh 66 Vitreous paste bead ; long-barrel type ; L. *7" ; diam. *26". PL XXXIII, 
17. 

Lh 68 Vitreous paste bead; cylindrical and corrugated; L. *4"; diam. *2". 
PI. XXXIII, 14. 

Lh 9 Vitreous paste bead; round; diam. 1*1". PL XXXIII, 10. 

Lh 17 Vitreous paste bead; globular; diam. *3". PI. XXXIII, 13. 

Lh 80 Five terracotta beads; long-barrel type; L. between 1*4" and 1*7". 

One of them, L. 1*9", is attached to a short-barrel bead of vitreous 
paste. PL XXXin, 1. 

Lh 171 Terracotta bead; bioonical; decorated with incised strokes; ht. *76"; 
diam. *96". PL XXXIII, 4. 

Lh 200 Terracotta bead; round; incised strokes; ht. *66"; L. *96". PL 

XXXIII, 6 . 

Lh 6, 36 Three terracotta banj^e fragments; Lh 36, diam. 2*1". PL XXII, 
46 (Lh 6). 

Lh 21 Three fragments of vitreous paste bangles, two having incised 
chevron and another, corrugated outer face. PL XXXIII, 7. 

U[i 18 Fragment of vitreous paste bangle with chevron pattern incised. PL 

xxxin, 6. 

lih 144 shell bangle; fragment; pierced with two holes. PL XXXHI, 

2 . 

Lh 79 ^0 fragments of vitreous paste bangles with indeed slanting lines^ 

PL xxxin, 60 . 

T.h 76 fibAHOTnaii of vitteous paste; ht. *6". PL XXXIII, 20. 

JLh 66 Chert core; L* 3*2". 
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lih 59 Chert, flake; L. ,2*5". PI. XL, 2. 

Lh 109 Chert flake; L. 1-96". PL, XL, 1. 

Lh 205 Chert flake; L. 2’4". 

Lh 19 Copper spear-head; leaf-shaped; L. 5'52". PL XLl, 34. 

Lh 62 Copper razor; L. *88". PL XLl, 32. 

Lh 206 Copper awl; bent; max. L. 1'6". PL XLl, 25. 

Lh 217 Copper, knife ; fragmentary ; L. 4*8". PL XLl, 33. 

Lh 20 Bit of copper overlaid with gold; probably part of some ornament. 
PL XXXlll, 24. 

•Lh 199 Copper bead; short-barrel type; L. ’22". PL XXXlll, 25. 

Lh 187 Copper ring ; evidently meant for a child ; diam. -6". PL XXXlll, 

27. 

Lh 5 Bone pin, damaged at end'; L. 2’65''. PL XXll, 33. 

Lh 22 Chalcedony weight; cubical shape; PL XXXlll, 3. 

Lh 2 Steatite boss seal with the device of a unioom and a line of picto- 
graphs; slightly damaged; L. and B. 1'2''. PL XXXlll, 8. 

Lh 37 Stone baU; diam. 1-9". 

Lh 57 Stone ball; diam. "88". 

n. Upper Stratum (Depth about 5 ' to about 10' above ground level). 

Lh 13 Painted potsherd; fragment of a cylindrical vase with chequer pattern, 
the compartments being alternately in cream and red, and their out- 
lines in chocolate; meam slip. PI. XXII, 10. 

Lh 90 Painted pottery vase with narrow mouth, bulged out body and pointed 
base; ht. 6’2''. A row of cross-hatched triangles with concave base 
around the shoulder in black ; slip and decoration practically gone. 
PL XXII, 24. 

Lh 91 Painted pottery vase with pointed bottom ; ht. 4-8' ; only traces of 

, paint remain. PL XXXVI, 37. Of. PL XXII, 18 (Lh 92). 

Lh 92 Painted pottery vase with narrow mouth, bulged out body and pointed 

base ; • cross-hatched squares with concave sides alternating with balls 
in a row at the shoulder; decoration in chocolate on cream slip; 
chocolate bands above and below the design; ht. 4". PL 
18. . , 

Lh 86 Painted potsherd; part of a plant design in chocolate on cream slip. 
PL XXII, 22. 

Ui 97 Painted potsherd ; a row of long sigma-shaped curves, hatched 

oval (leaf) in chocolate on cream slip. PL XXII, 30., 

Lh 104 Painted dish fragment with interior decoration; two brown en- 

closed by black lines on cream slip ; between the bands, a row of 
cross-hatched biconical. figqree m black. There., are cord-marks on 
die outer surface of the disb. PL Y yiT jg. . 
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Lh 119 Painted dish jEragments with interior decoration ; plant design in the 
middle of the dish, and segments along the border ; design in 
chocolate on red wasL There are cord-marks on the outer surface 
of the dish. PI. XXn, 31. 

Iih 118 Painted potsherd; cross-hatched rectangles with concave sides, and a 
dotted loop with beak-like projection and hanging wavy lines, at the 
shoulder of vase; the latter motif may be intended for a bird; 
traces of brown or red band at neck; design in chocolate on red 
wash. PI. XXII, 6. 

Lh 121 Painted potsherds; a row of balls at shoulder of vase; chocolate on 
cream slip. PL XXII, 17. 

Lh 146 Painted dish fragment with chocolate and reddish brown bands. PL 
XXII, 9. 

Lh 151 Painted potsherd; eye-shaped compartments with a ball in each; be- 
tween the compartments the ground is filled in by horizontal hatches ; 
design in black on pink wash; traces of brown or red band at neck 
above. PL XXH, 16. 

Lh 178 Painted potsherd; hatched PipoA leaf ; chocolate on cream slip. PL 
XXn, 32. It has a ‘ Xal ’ feeling about it. Of. Mem. A. S. I., No. 36, 
PL XXI, 4. 

Lh 191 Painted dish fragment with interior decoration; red bands between 

black lines on light red wash; plant motif in the middle of the 

dish in black. PL XXII, 23. Of. Lh 119. 

Lh 211 Painted potsherd ; dagger-like curves placed vertically in a horizontal 
row followed by cross-hatched rectangle ; design in chocolate on 
cream slip ; ht. of vessel, about 2'2". PL XXII, 8. 

Lh 226 Painted potsherd; balls in compartments; design in black on cream 
slip ; ht. of vessel about 2'1'. PL XXII, 7. 

Lh 1 Pottery vase with narrovf mouth, bulged out body and pointed base ; pro- 
bably once painted, and had a handle attached to the shoulder, 

which is now miflaing ; ht. 6‘2". It bears general resemblance to 
Lh 90 and 92 described above. PL XXXVI, 38. 

T.b 198 Pottery vase with tapering, but flat bottom; ht. 3‘2". Grey ware. 

PL XXXVI, 39. 

T.T> 223 Pottery vase with tapering, but flat bottom; ht. 1-6". Grey ware. 

PL XXXVI, 32. 

Nom— Zt is not ni«».T whothec Lh 223, found in Tcennh 2, belongj to the Body .or Late IotoI, but 

ita to Lh 198. which certainly came from Late level, suggests that it should be referred to ihe 

latter. Lh 1, the first find from Trench 1, because of its afi&nity to Ui 90 and 92, would also appear to 

belong to the Late leveL 

Lh 227 Pottery tumbler; ht. 1*6". PL XXXV I, 16. 

Lh 189, 208 Fragmeuts of vases with incised strokes at neck. 

.Lh 162, 163 Two fragments of vase with incised etoikes at neck. PL XXXI, 
I (Lh 152). 
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Lh 212 Fragment of vase with, five lines of incised strokes at neck. PI. XXII, 

35. 

Lh, 213. Fragment of vase with two lines of incised strokes at neck. PL XXII, 

36. 

Lh 157 Terracotta bull figurine; max. L. 3‘65''. 

Lh 229 Terracotta; torso of a steatopigous figure; a hole passing across the 
shoulder, and another at the belly ; L. 2*66". PL XXII, 38. 

Lh 122 Steatite bead ; greenish ; biconical ; incised concentric circlets ; L. '65"; 
diam. -96". PI. XXXIII, 23. 

Lh 124 Bone pin, damaged at one and; L. 3'6". PL XXII, 34. 

Lh 125, 215 Two fragments of vitreous paste bangles with incised lines. 

Lh 168 Vitreous paste bead ; globular ; L. SS" ; diam. '4". PL XXXIII, 19. 

Lh 216 Cornelian bead fragment; long barrel type; L. I'l". PL XXXn T, 

22 . 

Lh 218 Vitreous paste bead ; cylindrical ; L. '8" ; diam. *3". PL XXXIII, 

15. (Although found in Trench 2 it was not clear whether it should 
be referred to Late levd). 

Lh 221 Steatite bead ; discoid type ; round ; diam. '42". 

Lh 209 Terracotta bead or net-sinker; diam. 1'4". PL XXXIII, 9. 

Lh 126 Chert flake; L. 1'86". 

Lh 220 Chert flake; L. 3'66". PL XL, 3. 

Lh 222 Copper knife-blade; L. 1'35". PL XLI, 31. 

Nom— Trench 1 yidded Lh 1-83, 109-116, 127-149, 169-188, 201-207, 217; and Trench 2; Lh 84-108, 
117-126, 160-168, 189-200, 208-216, 218-229. The depths of the finds are as follows:— -Lh 1-12, 14-48 (alioat 
S' to i' above the grotmd level); Lh 13 (4-6' above g. L); Lh 49-62 (about S' to 3-32' above g. 1.); Lh 
63-83 (about g. L to 2-68' above g. L); Lh 84-OT‘'(9-7' above g. L); Lh 90-108 (about 7'6' to 9-6' above 
g. L); Lh 109-116 (about ‘‘O' below g. L to 1' above g: L); Lh 116 (4-29' above g. L); Lh 117-126 (about 
6-6' to 7-8' above g. L) ; Lh 127-149 (about 2' bdow g. L to 2-9' above g. L) ; Lh 150-168 (about 6-2' to 
6^' above g. L) ; Lh 169-176 (about -6' to 1-6' above g. L) ; Lh 178-179 (2-7' below g. L) ; Lh 180-188 (about 

g. L to 1-2' above g. L); Lh 189 (6' above g. L); Lh 190-194 (about 6' to 7' above g. L); Lh 196-197 

(about 2-8' to 3-7' above g. L); Lh 198(5-6' above g. L); Lh 199-200 (3' and 8-7' above g. L); Lh 201-207 
(about -9' to 1-6' below g. L); Lh 209-216 (about 6-26' to 7' above g. L); Lh 217 (-74' below g. L); Lh 218- 
222, 224-227, 229 (4' to about 6-46' above g. L) ; Lh 223 (3-26' above g. 1.) ; and lh 228 (3-66' above g. L) 


CHAPTER V.— IN AND AROUND LAKE MANCHHAR 

To Bhagotoro and Tirth Laid.— Towards the end of November, as the 
work at Lohnmjo-daro was drawing to a dose, we set about framing, 
our farther programme. This was by no means an easy task, considering 
that the reports received from the Talukas of Johi and Sehwan were practically 
blank, and none of the mounds hitherto visited in the neighbouring Taluka 
of Khaiipiir Nathan Shah proved to be of any interest. We had in the previous 
season discovered the site of Amii, and it seemed hard to believe that bet- 
ween that place and Lohumjo-daro, which is almost due north, as also farther 
to the west of the Ime, there should, he found no trace of the.prehistoiio civili- 
zation at all. Again, at Amri there was unxavdled a .onltuie which had its 
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closest parallel in Baluddstan. Could this culture have • developed on the Indus 
bank in all isolation ? In this connexion my attention was fortunately drawn 
to a reference in Coggin Brown’s Catalogue of Prehistoric AQvtiguiiies in the 
Indian Museum, p. 10, which states that a copper celt, now missing, was 
discovered at a place called Bhagotoro in Karachi District. Bhagotoro^ is the 
name of that part of the Iiaki Bangs which lies to the south of Sehwan, by 
the side of the Indus, midway between Sehwan and Tirth Laki. The record 
about the copper celt suggested the existence of a chalcolithic site at or near 

Bhagotoro. In E. D. Banerji’s unpublished list of sites, Tirth Laid and 

the foot of the Laid Eange in its neighbourhood are marked as a prehistodo 
area. Probably he based his inference on Coggin Brown’s statement referred to 
above. A search made at Tirth Laki, which is well known for its sulphur 
springs and also regarded as a sacred place of the Hindus, proved, however, 
fruitless. Nothing was also found between Tirth Laki and Bhagotoro. 
Just bdow the Bailway station of Bhagotoro, the foot of the hill is flooded 

every year by the rising water of the Indus, and the alluvium thus 

deposited produces rich harvest. But the land here is unfit for human habitation, 
and so far as we could judge, the chance of there being a hidden prehistoric 

site on the river bank in this locality seemed very much remote. Looking 

westward from the top of the hiU at Bhagotoro, we could see the vast stretch 
of valley adjoining Lake Manchhar, and beyond it the Khirthar Eange that 
separates Sind from Baluchistan. And it occurred to us that, as nothing of 
the prehistoric period had been found along the Indus bank between Aruri and 
Lohumjo-daro, probably due to the devastations wrought by floods, there might 
be some prospect of discovering its traces in the region west of the Manchhar, 
as it is beyond the reach of the flood water of the Indus. Indeed, a 

Eevenue Officer of the District had reported about certain moimds near 

this and aiTYiilar information was probably conveyed also to Banerji. 

In his list of sites Lake Manchhar is included, and he refers to the existence 
of * prehistoric settlements ’ on its banks, althou^ he does not give the 
wfl-TriAH of the moimds, or their location. Enquiries made at the headquarters 
of the Sehwan and Johi Talukas, to which the lake bdongs, also failed 

to supply any due. It seemed, therefore, necessary to pay a visit to 

for investigation. So on the 4th December, on the condusion 
of the work at Lohumjo-daro, our party left for Dadu, and after 
a halt of two days there, proceeded to Bubak, which was regarded 
to be a convenient starting station for the survey of the Manchhar 

region. 

yfnit at Bubak.— -On the 7th of December, we andyed at the small but 
picturesque town of Bubak in the Sehwan Taluka, at a distance of three miles 
from the Bailway station of Bubak Eoad. It is situated on the high bank of 
a issuing out of the Manchhar lake, and is surrounded almost wholly by 


* The word ‘Bhago-t<m)*meainfliBSii»dlu* the biokaalull’, an ajiqpdlation it oame to poBsess vbentiiia 
section of the Mtae partly blasted for the passage of the railmy line along the hill side. 

E 
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an arm of this canal (PL XII, a), ^oats are available here for going to the 
late ; these belong to the fishermen of the locality who carry on a rather 
brisk business, the fisheries of the Manchhar being wd.1 known aU over Sind.^ 
A. boat was engaged for our daily trips, and it was arranged that we should 
set out every day early morning, returning to camp at night. This was to 
continue for several days, as we had to make a complete circuit of the lake, 
visiting all the important villages situated along its banks. 

Lake Manchhar.— On the 8th December, our journey commenced at day- 
break. After an hour or so we cau^t a glimpse of Lake Manchhar, its vast 
sheet of water edged o£E on the north, east und west by the Ehirthar hills set 
in bold rdief against the distant horizon. The water of the lake dotted with 
sailing boats here and there, which looked like so many white specks from a 
distance, and the countless ducks in which the Manchhar abounds, altogether 
presented a very charming landscape. The Manchhar is normally 8 to 10 miles 
In length and about the same in breadth. But it swells enormously in 
inundation time, being directly connected with the Indus by the Western 
Nara on the north and the Aral on the east. Moreover, as it is at the foot 
of the Ehirthar hills it receives annually a considerable share of the rain water 
drained ofE from the Baluchistan side through the iimumerable torrent-beds. 

The track from. Sehwan to Johi. — ^Along the western bank of the lake, 
a track is shown in the maps, connecting Sehwan with Johi and ultimatdy pro- 
ceeding northward as far as the Upper Sind Frontier. Before it reaches Sehwan, 
this route meets the old Kajila or caravan route passing through Kohistan to 
Earachi. With this track, which is meant only for pamel traffic, I was some- 
what familiar from Masson’s account® as given in his ‘ Journeys ’, and also from 
an old' publication of the Bombay Government.® Masson joined the company 
of a Pathan Kajila at Kalat, and entered Sind by way of the Mula Pass. He 
then passed throng Ghaibi Dero, the well-known Jagir of the Chandias to the 
northwest of Larkana, and following the camel-track through Phulji, Johi, Chhini, 
Trihni and Eot Baluch near Jhangar, set himself on the way to Earachi. Trihni, 
Eot Baluch and Jhangar are situated on the outskirts of Lake Manchhar, and 
west of Trihni, lying on the same track, is the important village of Shah 
Hasan. 

Lai Gbiiatto. — ^The first place to be visited in this region was Trihm, 
where a shepherd gave us the information that a site dedicated to 
a Pir named Lai Chhatto existed within a mile from the village. It was 
then surrounded by the waters of the lake, and could be reached only by a 
boat. This information was hardly reassuring. The site of the Pir looked from 
a distance like a little island (PI. VI, a) which, situated as it was, seemed 

1 The Ain^ABmi says, “ Near S^van is a large lake, two daya’ jonmey in length, called JUemihur, in which 
artifiiMhilandahaTe been made by fiahennen who dwell on them.” (Jarrett, VoL II, p. 338). Practioafly the same 
aooonnt is ^ven alao in the jni/ulaecO^TcnmilA (J. N. Sarkar, India of Ammgzib, p. 70). 

» NarraSw of YariomJoumesfs in BOoehiaan, Afghanistan andihePunjtd) (London, 1842), VoL II, pp. 129.158. 
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scarcdy deserving of serious attention. At best it might have been a fisher- 
men s settlement of modem times, like those mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari 
(above, p. 60, n. 1), deserted for some reason or another, and the cult of the 
Pirs in Sind was one that excited little enthusiasm or curiosity. But as in 
any case the place would not be far away from the route to be followed in 
our return journey to Bubak, Pir Lai Chhatto was not ignored ; and we had 
not to regret this little detour at all. For, the Pir, as we shall see 
presently, had appropriated the site of a prehistoric settlement I The evidence was 
f unushed by a number of chert flakes and fragments of ‘ perforated pottery ’ 
which were lying over this island mound on its south-western side. On the top 
of the mound, there was a pile of stones maTlrin g the spot where the Pir lay 
buned. The existence of this early settlement in the midst of the la-kft was 
most surprisiag. On the 8th December, its height above the level of the sur- 
rounding water was not more than 8 ft. at the most. This water, we were told, 
considerably dries up after the winter months. The mound is then exposed to 
a much greater height, and becomes accessible from Trihni by land. In fact, 
the area between the village and the mound is then brought under cultivation. 
It was, of course, impossible to carry on any excavations on a large scale at 
this site, in view of the high water level. We decided to dig here a few 
small pits, and thus examine the nature of the accumulation. But before this 
was done we began to enquire if there existed any other site near by, which 
was likewise sacred to the memory of a Pir. Our boatmen assured us of the 
existence of a mound on the Manchhar bank called after ‘Pir Mashak’. We 
were further told that there were also two submerged, or nearly submerged, 
places in the Manchhar itself, known as Madi But and Bohh^do* 

Mashak. — ^Next morning we set out for Pir Mashak, about a mile to the 
southeast of Shah Hasan. Like Lai Chhatto, Mashak was also surrounded 
by water on aU sides, and appeared to be of the same height (PI. VI, b). The 
boat could not be taken direct to the mound, as the water was shallow near its 
edge. We, had to get down at some distance from the mound, and wade through 
the muddy water. The mound was overgrown with grass and thorny bushes, 
which added greatly to the difficulty of our inspection. As at Lai Chhatto, 
here also a heap of stones marked the burial of the saint on its top. The surface 
of the mound was largely hidden by rank vegetation. But at places there 
could be seen patches of ground dotted with bits of red pottery mixed with 
sand and pebbles. In the midst of these, closer search revealed fragments 
of ‘ perforated pottery ’, terracotta ban^es, chert flakes, etc. Some samples 
of these as well as a cornelian bead were coUeoted, which made it clear that 
here also existed a settlement in the Chalcolithio Age. 

Excavations at Lai Chhatto. — On the 13th December, we finally left 
Bubak came to Trihni where we encamped outside the village near a small 
A boat was kept ready, to ply between the mound and our camp daily, 
as many as necessary. Excavations were started on the next day of our 

arriv al, on the south side of the mound (PI. XLV). A trench, 42 ft. by 10 ft., 
the surface of which rested only 6 ft. above the water level, yielded at a depth 

k2 
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of 6 ins. to 1 ft., chert flakes, painted pottery, etc. But below this depth 
practically nothing was found. Another trench, measuring 30 ft. by 10 ft., 
although its surface was only about 4^ ft. above water-level, proved more 
fruitful. In it was discovered a type of pottery (pp. 70fi), not yet 
noticed elsewhere, associated with chert flakes. These occurred regularly all 
through the layer of deposits, down to the water-level. But owing to conti- 
nuous- percolation of water at the bottom of the trench further work had to be 
abandoned. Three other pits were also sunk, but as they were only 3 ft. above 
water, much progress could not be made in any of them. These too yielded 
the same class of pottery as -that from the two trenches. But the black-on-rod 
pottery of the Mohenjo-daro type was totally absent. 

The Pottery (PI. XXIII). — ^The pottery of Lai Chhatto represents a class of red 
ware painted in two colours. As the collection does not include any entire vessel, 
it is difficult to imagiae the shape of these pots. They have rather thin walls, 
considering the size, and the clay contains ‘ a large proportion of sand particles. 
As regards -the treatment of the surface, the decoration is in black on a thin 
light red or buff slip. In many cases, there is a reddish brown band at the 
necks of the vessels. Some of the specimens show the same colour repeated 
also below the sho-ulder, and it often occurs side by side with black in the interior 
of a pattern. Plants and flowers are the predominating motifs. But very 
often -these ate so much s-fylized that it is difficult -to recognize them. Tr 47 and 
48 ate examples of -this class. The tendency seems to have been to draw half 
instead of full rosettes, e.p., on Tr 68 and 104. Tr 53 exhibits something of 
naturalism, of which the best example seems to be Tr 3. Some of the other 
mo-tifs occurring on this pottery are : balls in compartments, the balls either 
in red, as in Tr 69, or in black, as in Tr 204 ; chequers with a thick curvilinear 
stroke in each square, e.g., in Tr 149 ; dots in rows, e.g., in Tr 7 ; and hatched 
biconical figures, e,g., in Tr 134. The floral motif is probably derived from the 
lotus, the predominance of which is significant owing to the fact that the Manclihar 
lake becomes full of lotuses in the autumn*, and this was probably so in early times. 
It is only natural for those ancient lake-dwellers to utilize the lotus form, with 
which they -were intimately familiar, in the decoration of their household 
pots. It is not easy to determine the place this ware occupies in the 
chronology of -the painted ceramics of Sind. In -technique and orna- 
mentation it has very little in common -with Amri, excepting that both use 
the same colours. On the other hand, it has certain poin-ts of resemblance 
with the late preh^toric potteries of . Jhukar and Lohumjo-daro. There is a 
general agreement in the colour-scheme followed by the Jh-ukar <^.ud Lohumjo- 
daro po-tters, and -those of Lai Chhatto. Then again there are certain designs 
that are common, the most noteworthy being red balls in compartments. 
Lastly, there is the evidence furnished by the painted dish, Tr 49, which is exactly 
similar to a dish from Lohumjo-daro, Lh 119, in shape. They agree also in 


. . ^ obwrved. “ Lake Mnnohar presents a beautiful in th» seMOn wlien the lotus 

** occupy a cir^ ot moie thaa twenly miles, coveiing the svii&ce of the water with a 

carpet of Xoavee and flowers far beyond the region of Tiwon.” J. A. 8. B., Vol TX, 1840, p, 1207* 
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Ixaving a wavy line at the edge and a chocolate band on the outer side. 
The floral motifs are no doubt absent on the Late wares of Jhukar and Lohumjo- 
'dard, their occurrence at Lai Chhatto being a reflection of its special environ- 
ment, as hinted above. 

Other finds. — Other objects of interest (p. 72) found at Lai Chhatto, besides 
painted pottery, are a few fragments of big size dishes-on-stand, a number 
of terracotta bangles, a triangular ‘ imitation cake ’, a short barrel-bead of 
green felspar, a fragment of a chalcedony bead of barrel type and a large number 
of chert flakes and cores, many of which are of tiny size. No object of metal 
was discovered. 

Trial Pits at Mashak. — On the 21st and 22nd December, we stopped at 
•Shah Hasan for digging a few pits on the Mashak mound. We halted at the 
Local Board Dak Bungalow in the village, and used to come out with our work- 
men in boats, by a somewhat circuitous route. The actual distance of the mound 
from the bank would be only a little over three hundred yards. But the 
water was found to be too shallow for taking the boat straight to the mound. 
Three pits were sunk at Mashak, of which two measured 16' by 10', and 
•one 10' by 10'. These diggings brought to light painted pottery (PI. XXTTI, 
36-42, 45-47 ; p. 73) of exactly the same tTP^ found at Lai Chhatto, 

•which made it dear that the two sites must be looked upon as contemporaneous. 
Here also, the pottery was found in association with chert flakes, so that about 
the antiquity of this new class of ware there could not be any doubt. 

Objects typical of 'Indus culture Besides a bit of ‘perforated pottery’ 
from the surface- of the Tiihsi mound only one or two other objects were 
found there which could be said to be typical of Indus. But at the 
Shah Hasan site, we could discover a few more connecting links. These 
are fragments of pointed-bottom vases, perforated pottmy vases, oflering dish- 
on-stand with crescentic marks incised on the dish, terracotta cart-frame, and 
flgurines of bull (p. 78). - In view of these finds this site as well as Trihni, with 
which it has the peculiar type of painted pottery in common, should be referred to a 
phase of the Indus civilization. 'What is, however, wanting at both the places is 
•the typical black-on-red pottery of Mohenjo-daro. It has been suggested above 
that the Trihni site is assignable to a later phase of the civilization, and 
this estimate should hold good in the case of Mashak as well. The combined 
testimony of the pottery finds of the Manchhat sites and those of Jhukar and 
Lohumjo-daro would go to show that in Sind, the black-on-red pottery of the 
Mohenjo-daro type gradually went out of use, and a bichrome ware once again 
held the field in the period that followed, but, of course, in a very much 
-modified style. 

The fish eud the ducks of Shah Hasan. — Shah Hasan, it may be noted, 
is a centre of the fishing trade like Bubak. A novel system is adopted 
in these parts for trapping fish.^ Enclosures are set up in the lake by fixing 
in water long bamboo poles to which nets are attached, keying access to 


1 Of. Chaefteer of flte Proriwce of Sind, VoL A. p. 7«. 
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tlie enclosure open on one side (PL XII, b). Through this opening ashes are 
attracted in shoals by the incessant beating of bell-metal utensils by 
fimlifimfiftn from their boats, gradually approaching towards the enclosure. Shah 
is frequently visited by people also for duck-shooting for which the 
Mn.-nrT'Ttn.T lake is famous in Sind. An enclosure somewhat similar to the above 
is made in water, and dne nets are hung from the bamboo poles. At night 
masses of live fixe are thrown into the swarms of ducks. Being frightened 
they begin to fl.y in the opposite direction, where the nets are spread, and easily 
get entangled in hundreds. As regards the ‘ Elheddah ’ S3rstem of fishing, it 

seems to be practised also in other lakes of Sind, although we have no personal 
knowledge of it. Bumes^ noticed a similar method of fishing in the Khinjur 
Lake near BQlaya in the Tatta Division. 

Submerged lands in Manchhar.— From Shah Hasan we visited Itohi^do 
and Madi But. Rohhjtdo is near the same bank of the lake on which Trihni 
is situated, about half a mile to the northeast of a place called Pir Dhaman 
which is shown in maps. The spot was located with some difiB-culty ; there was 
no trace here of any elevated ground, the land being in this part of the setison 
completely submerged in the lake. Its surface could, however, be recognized 
from the tall grass growing upon it. To its northeast we came upon Ma<j[i But, 
a arnall island like Lai Chhatto and Mashak, but almost completely sulnnerged 
in water. From a distance its existence could only be guessed from a number 
of trees growing on the site. There was a Pit’s grave here also, and some pottery 
fragments were lying near it. But these did not furnish any clue as to the 
existence here of a prehistoric settlement. Investigation made from fishermen, 
who are thoroughly familiar with the conditions of the lake as they vary from 
time to time, went to show that like Lai Chhatto and Mashak these two 
places also emerge into view during the dry months. 

Nature of the sites. — Our pits and trenches in the Lai Chhatto mound 
show that it is composed entirely of earth and does not rest on rocky bed. 
It may be assumed that the settlement that existed here perched on an eminence 
artificially made for protection agamst floods, although it is likely that when 
these islands were in occupation there was less fear of their being submerged 
by flood water. We know that at one time the main current of the Indus used 
to pursue a course much farther to the east of the present one, and that the 
valley of Sind was watered by two rivers instead of one. Moreover, the history 
of -^e Indus seems to have been the shifting of its course from east to west and 
from west to east, a process that has gone on throughout the ages. It seems 
likely that in the Chalcolithic Age its course, followed a direction somewhat 
like that recorded in the days of Arab occupation. In that case, the ^T anc hh a r 
lake, which receives now the bulk of its water from the Indus during the in- 
undation period, must have been considerably narrower in extent, being 
dependent almost entirely on the bounty of rain water from the highlanda of 
Baluchistan. 


^Ca6oo^l842,p.S0. 
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The Lake -dwellers. — Our explorations around the MannliTiaT now prove for 
the first time the existence of a lake-dwelling people in. during the later 

part of the Indus period. That their settlements were on the verge of the 
lake shows that they could not have been primarily an agricultural people. 
In fact, the western bank of Manchhar abuts on rocky beds, leaving very 
little margin for cultivation. The people living in its neighbourhood must 
have been, therefore, compelled to depend largely on fiab fl.T>d such other game as 
the lake could afford. Their ways of subsistence could not have been much 
different from those of the people living in the ivrfl.nfibba.r area at the present day. 
Fishing is their principal avocation, and they bVft to be as near the water as 
possible. Many of them live in boats with their families, or in huts constructed 
on platforms on the surface of water. These huts have a curious likeness 
to the Neolithic and Chalcohthic pile-dwellings of the lakes of Switzerland 
and other European countries. Whether the ancient lake-dwellers of MaTicbbaT 
used to have sunilar pile-houses it is difficult to say with the data available. 
The pits and trenches excavated on Lai Ohhatto and Maabak mounds have not 
revealed any brick or stone, nor was there any indication to show that the lake- 
dwellings were made of these materials. The cuttings reveal a deposit of pure 
sHt ; and the find of household objects like pottery etc. in this silt deposit 
is unaccountable, unless we suppose the existence of wooden or mud houses 
built on an elevation made by earthwork. It may therefore be supposed that 
the little islands like Lai Chhatto and Mashak were the predecessors of the 
modem fishing hamlets of Lake Manchhar, and that the pile-dwellings of the 
lake, are a survival from ancient times. Such dwellings of the prehistoric period 
were discovered in Europe in times of exceptional drought, and explorations 
conducted on similar lines in Manchhar lake during the dry season may lead to 
important discoveries. But unfortunatdy we had no opportunity for this during 
our stay in Sind. 

Lohri. — ^At Shah Hasan, the existence of another Pit’s ‘abode’ came to 
our knowledge- This was the site of Pir Lohri, 4 miles to its north, on the way to 
Chhini Johi. At the time of our visit the water of the lake was standing 
about 2 miles away, but during inundation Lohri is completdy submeiged. 
The name ‘ Lohri ’ is attributed to a collection of stones lying at the site, but • 
there is no indication here of the burial of the Pir as at Lai Chhatto and at Mashak. 

A tradition, that a town lies buried underneath the stones, was found 
very persistent amongst the elders of the neighbouring villages. In support 
of it they alluded to the occasional find of fragmentary earthenware vessds in 
<^i ggiTig pits and wells. The significance of this tradition was realized after 
we had examined the plot of land immediately to the east of the stones. This 
land from a distance does not show any elevation, as its highest point would 
not be more than 4 feet above the levd of the adjacent cultivated fields. But 
bits of red pottery mixed with sand, fragments of terracotta ‘ imitation cakes ’ 
and chipped flakes of chert were found scattered all over the area, pointing to 
the fact that the land had been inhabited by people in antiquity. Another 
feature drew particular attention. The ground was imprinted with squares 
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and lectangles (PI, VI, c), evidently the sign of btucied chambers. Naturally 
there would be lack of vegetation along the lines of the wall's, but the area which 
they enclosed would be left quite green. This is how the figures were formed, 
and it looked as if somebody had drawn out the plan of a number of rooms on 
the level land. In view of the fiatness of the area there was, however, no doubt 
that the structures had aU disappeared, leaving only their bare foundations. 
This, of course, must have been the result of continuous flooding to which the 
locality is subjected every year. 

Escavatlons (PL XLTV). — On the 22nd December, we arrived at Lohri from 
Shah Hasan for excavation. Digging was started along the Hnaa of the 

* squares ’ and ‘ rectangles ’ referred to above. The work was found rather 
difOicuIt, as the soil of the place was hard and gritty. The tough nature of the 
soil was due to the presence in it, as the operations showed, of the powdery 
remains of disintegrated stone walls. The foundations of a number of smtJl 
chambers were esposed (PI. VI, d), but all the stones were in a hopelessly 
fragile condition, being in many cases already reduced to powder. Within a few 
days the remains of stone structures belonging to two different strata, one 

superimposed upon another, were brought to light. Later, those of a third 
period of occupation were found almost at the present water level. The 

excavated area covered about 80' by 60'. The walls of the chambers had 

for their foundations roughly hewn sandstone blocks. Those of the latest period 
ended at a depth of only a foot and a quarter below surface. This means 
that the structures have practically been all swept away by floods. Below 
these remains, after removing a layer of debris, only one foot deep, yet 

another level of an earlier date was reached. At this stratum the foundations 
of a house in a better state of preservation came to light. It consisted 

of four very small chambers, two side chambers and a verandah. None of 
the chambers was more than 6^' by 4j' in sise, and the little house to 

which they belonged could not be more than 30' by 26'. At four places 
m this house, there were found traces of the original flooring. Bdow the founda- 
tions of the middle period, after removal of debris, the foundations of the 
third, or the earliest period, turned up at a depth of about 7'. Bhirther 

. progress was impossible owing to the percolation of subsoil water the 

trenches. The three strata were exposed in two different places in the excavated 
area. On a higher level of the site, a trench 22' by 10' was dug 
3' deep, its bottom reaching the top level of the foundations of the middle period. 

Pottery.— This was found in abundance within a foot of the surface! 
It was evident that many of the pieces were originally painted, but none of 
them bore any traces of paint. The loss of decoration is no doubt to be attri- 
buted to the fact that for a considerable part of the year the site remains under 
water. As soon as the water recedes or dries up, a rapid action of salt sets 
in, and the paint is gradually effaced. From a depth of 1' onward potsherds 
with the decoration mote or less intact began to be systematioally picked up 
until the water-level, at 7' below surface, was reached. These finds oame> 
from the middle and the third strata. The pottery is of a buff or lij^t red 
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colour, generally of a thin fabric belonging to the bichrome class (PL XXIV, 
14-15, 18-34 ; pp. 73-75). The paints iised for surface decoration are reddish 
brown and chocolate or sepia, while the ground bears a thin bu£E slip. The motifs 
are geometric, for instance chequers within enclosing rectangles, solid trian- 
gles, a row of lozenges with cross-hatched interior, chevron and so on. Some 
of the colours are of a fugitive character, which begin to run as soon as the 
pottery is dipped in water. Prom all points of view this pottery will be found 
akin to the Amn ware. In the absence of entire pots it is diJS&cult to say 
anything • definitely about their respective shapes. But steep-sided vessels 
and those having a straight shoulder {e.g. PL XXXVIII, 25) seem to have 
been the predominant types, as was the case also at Amri. 

Stratification of ‘ Indus * objects^ — ^It is significant that no example 
of the painted pottery of the black-on-red Indus type was found here at the 
uppermost layer. But we must remember that this layer has for centuries 
remained exposed to the ravages of floods and undergone complete denudation. 
There were found, however, other objects amongst the latest deposits, which 
could be recognized as typically ‘Indus’. These comprise dishes-on-stand with 
crescentic markings, perforated pottery, terracotta ‘ imitation cakes ’, a bird- 
shaped whistle and terracotta cart-frame probably used as a toy. The first 
three objects were found one foot above ground, and the rest about 1' to 
2' below this level. It is important to note that none of these objects was 
associated with the * geometric ’ painted pottery of the Amri class, nor were 
they found at levels more than 2' below ground. The depth of all the objects 
was carefully observed, and the result of this stratification was found to be in 
definite agreement with that recorded at Amri. This once again suggested 
that the ‘ Amri culture ’ must be reckoned as anterior in date to the Mohenjo- 
daro phase of the Indus civilization. 

Other objects found. — ^Five terracotta biconical beads with incised deco- 
ration, two indeterminable animal filgurines, part of a copper ornament, ficagment 
of a vitreous paste bangle, and a number of chert flakes as well as cores were 
also found in the chambers excavated (pp. 75-76). Some of the fiakes had fine 
cutting edge. Two of the cores are rather interesting, as they show that the 
chert was obtained by taking ofi slices from limestone blocks. Such limestone 
containing bands of chert are available in the Khicthar hills. Another object 
of interest was a peculiar type of stone mortar having a small cavity in the 
middle. It would be suitable for grinding small things, and might have been 
used by apothecaries for pounding drags. 

Lakhiyo. — From our camp at Lohri the site of yet another Fir was examined. 
This place, which is called after Fir ‘Lakhiyo’, is 4 miles to the 
northeast, not far from the Western Nara canal. The soil of this locality, 
between the Johi road on one side and the Western Nara on the 
other, is very fertile owing to the rich deposits of silt from inundation water 
In recent years floods have become a standing menace to this region, anc 
at the of our visit a dam was being raised to control the excess water 
according to a scheme of the Lloyd Barrage. A mosque marks the site of th< 
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Pii at Lakhiyo. The land adjoiniiig it is more or less level and surrounded 
on all sides by field under cultivation. Like Lohii this place also does not 
beat the appearance of a mound, and looks completely denuded. But it is 
strewn over with terracotta bangles and ‘ imitation cakes ’ from which its 
teal character was apparent. People had dug a pit for water near the mos(j^ue, 
in which pottery d4bris were noticed in abundance. 

Trial Pits. — ^There was no time at our disposal for a systematic excavation. 
Two pits were sunk near the mosq[ue, measuring 15' by 10' and 10' by 10' 
respectivdy, and carried down to an average depth of 0' below surface. 
The cuttings showed a layer closely packed with pottery d4bris, from the surface 
to the bottom of the pits. We could not, however, come to the end of the 
layer. A very large quantity of potsherds were cleared from the two pits, 
an examination of which on the spot revealed very few painted specimens. 
Plain pottery appeared to be much more conomon than painted pottery, as 
was our experience also at Mohenjo-daro. The finds recorded from this site 
include black-on-red pottery, terracotta cone, terracotta figurines of the Mother 
Goddess and of the bull, perforated pottery, terracotta bangles, teiTacotta beads of 
long barrel type, terracotta toy cart-frame, steatite beads of discoid and other 
shapes, a cubical stone weight and chert fiakes (pp. 76-78). The painted pottery 
is made of a clay full of sand particles and represents a thick ware. The only 
mentionable motif appearing on the few fragments that were coUected is hatched 
leaves in compartments (PI. XXIII, 48). Plain pottery, the numbei* of 
which was legion, showed various types of vessels. Of these some with pointed 
base and others with ribbed shoulder have their exact parallels at Mohenjo- 
daro. Semi-fired cake-shaped lumps with circular depressions on two sides, 
which were found at Lakhiyo, are similar to those from Chanhu-daro and Ali 
Murad described elsewhere.^ The number of chert flakes recovered at this site 
was very much limited. 

Objects of * Mohenjo-daro culture ’. — ^The objects from Lakhiyo enu- 
merated above bear very close resemblance to the corresponding ones from 
Mohenjo-daro, not only in typology but also in the individuality of execution. 
Indeed, the similarity is so strikjng that the Lakhiyo specimens are apt to be 
mistaken as those from Mohenjo-daro. There is, therefore, no doubt that this 
is another station of Indus and must be assigned to the aa-me period 
as Mohenjo-daro. Hero also people were devoted to the cult of the Mother 
Goddess whom they represented in terracotta as a standing figure with high 
head-dress and cup-hke ears, wearing a neck-lace and a girdle.^ 

The Mounds near Jhangar^To the south of Trihni, on the camel-track 
from Johi to Sehwan, is the prosperous village of Jhangar, situated nea r the 
point where the track bifurcates, a branch of it leading towards Earachi. Infor- 
mation had been received at Trihni of certain mounds (PI. IX, a), about two 
miles to the south of Jhangar, which were inspected subsequently, when the 
vations at Shah Hasan were over. The mounds are situated immediately to the 

» Jnte, p. 4S, Oh 46S ; of. p. 62, and below, p. 108, A1 12. 

• OL MiAer^o-daro, VoL HI, PI XOIV, figs. 6, 14. 
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southwest of the Pirari village, not far from the Karachi road, and are hemmed in 
by cultivated land on two sides. The site has no particular name, but is locally 
known as ^ Kotiro The maximum height of the mounds is about 17' and the 
main portion of the site stretches from north to south. It covers approximately 
an area of about 700' X 376' (PI. XLV). But it is difficult to sav how much of the 
original site has been brought under, and thus obliterated by, cultivation. Traces of 
pottery etc. could be seen in the adjacent com fields which belong to a Baluch 
Zemindar named Sher Muhammad Khan. The entire cultivation of this locality 
depends on spring water. Pour miles to the south of the moimds, at the foot 
of the Bado hills, there is a hot-spring the water of which is diverted towards 
Pirari by means of channels. The principal water-course from which these 
channels emanate is known as the Pirari Walii, The mounds are dotted with 
limestone pebbles, chipped fiakes of chert, mostly of irregular shape, and grey 
potsherds. None of the potsherds were painted and they showed no affinities 
whatsoever either with the Amri or with the Indus wares so far known. 

Trenches and finds. — ^Two trenches were dug, one on the principal mound 
at the north of the area, and the other on a small mound at its south end. Prom 
both the trenches a kind of black pottery with incised decoration was recovered 
in large numbers (p. 78). Painted pottery was not altogether absent, but only 
a few pieces could be found. The black pottery is unique of its kind in Smd^ 
and should be compared with the polished black ware writh incised decoration 
from a grave of the Early Iron Age at HuttanhaUi near Bangalore m the 
Madras Presidency, recently acquired by the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The 
black pottery from Jhangar bears patterns incised on a polished body (PI. 
XXXI). These comprise a row of circlets, triangles, lozenges and slanting 
strokes, a group of uprights alternating with a cross, ^ and two parallel zigzag 
lines. Most of the fragments recovered are those of beakers. The specimens 
also include some spouted vessels and quite a number of pots with rim. One of 
the vessels, Jh 1 (PI. XXXV, 6), which was found in fragments and afterwards 
restored, bears curious resemblance to the * bell-beakere ’ of the Danubian 
civilization. These Danubian bell-beakers, it may be noted, also represent a black 
ware with incised decoration.® Another vase, Jh 64 (PI. XXXV, 10), lO’fi 
inches hi gh, has a row of circlets around the neck, and below, in another band, 
a line of .slanting strokes. Pots having the former ornament incised at the neck 
have been found in the TmneveUy District of Madras, at sites belonging to the 
Early Iron Age. As regards the latter motif, we have already seen that it is 
typical of the Late Indus culture, as at Jhukar and Lohumjo-daro. The 
painted pottery, which is a rarity at the Jhangar mounds, is a light red ware with 
decoration in chocolate on light red or buff slip (p. 79). The ornaments appear^ 
ing on it are very few, the only mentionable patterns bemg a row of lozenges 

1 Soma speoiineDS of black pottery akin to this were also found by the side of the StSpa at Mohenjonlaro, on 
thA siufaoe. 

* This pattern occurs on the indsed pottery of the NeoKthic age in Europe — Eeohelette, Manuel <P ArcJuBologie 

Prekirtorigue, Vol. I, p. 868, fig.2()7. ^ , „ „ , . v - ^ 

» For a pami yi «e Ohflde, The Damihe in PrehUtory, fig. 24, e. lam indebted to Mr. Maokay for having drawn 

mv attention to this reaemblanoe. 

1.2 
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Eud two zigzag parallel lines running in horizontal bands, which also occur among 
the incised patterns. AmoTig other finds (p. 79), we may notice two fragments 
of a copper awl and a copper chisel (Jh 61, 62), and a number of chert flakes 
most of which are of irregular shape like those from the surface of the mounds. 
No specimen of ‘ imitation cake,’ animal figurines or bangles were found at this 
site. Its disparity with the sites so far ez^lored in Sind was manifest, although 
in view of the find of chert flakes and copper implements it has to be referred 
to the Ohalcolithic Age. 

Relative date of the site. — ^In the above review of the finds from Jhangar 
two things stand out prominently — the imperfect and negligent workman- 
ship of the chert flakes and the poverty of ornaments on the painted pottery. 
As regards the black pottery, the designs are made by incision, which is the 
easiest and cheapest method of decoration : the ornaments are incised when 
the clay is wet, a process that does not require much skill or labour. Recent 
excavations in Mesopotamia have established the fact that there m the pre- 
historic period the use of incised pottery followed that of the painted fabric. 
The ceramic remains of Nish are unpainted and incised, whereas the earlier 
potteries of Al-Ubaid and Jemdet Nasi include many painted specimens. Tliis 
sequence may perhaps be established also in the history' of the ceramics of the 
Indus valley. The Jhangar mounds seem to take us to a period when the 
technique of painted pottery as well as that of chipped flakes had considerably 
deteriorated, and the former gave place to the black ware with incised decoration. 
Much stress cannot be laid, of course, on the analogy drawn between the Danubian 
beU-beakers and those from Jhangar ; this pottery may or may not have develop- 
ed here independently. But the evidence of the incised 'slanting strokes’ 
brings its culture closer to Jhukar and Lohumjo-daro, and in view again of the 
‘ circlets ’ it seems tempting to postulate even a somewhat later date. In 
Sind, pots with a well-defined rim seem to have developed at a date later tTm.T> tbe 
Fkst Culture of Amri, and this type we find well established at Jhangar. 
At all events, it seems reasonable to suppose that Jhangar represents a culture 
which arose in the Manchhar region subsequent to that of the lake-dwellers of 
Tiihni and Shah Basan. 


A Catalogue of the principal objects from the Manchhar sites 

I. Lai Chhatto Mottnd nbab Tbihni (Tb). 

PaMeA Pottery. PI. XXIII, Figs. 1—36. 

Ti 106 Vase fragment ; reddish brown band at neck ; flower with outlines 
in black, filled in reddish brown on light red slip. Kg. i. 

Tr 1 Vase fragment; reddish brown band at neck; slylized floral motif* 
central portion in reddish brown, rest in black, on light red sb'p 
Kg. 12. 
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Tr 103 Vase fragmeat ; leddish. broTvii baud at ueek ; floral motif ia black 

on light red slip. Fig. 17. 

Tr 68 Vase fragment ; reddish brown band at neck ; floral motif in black on 
light red slip, in concentric segments, the petals indicated by serra- 
tion. Of. Tr 103. Fig. 9. 

Tr 102 Vase fragment ; reddish brown band at neck : part of segmental- floral 
motif in black on light red slip. Fig. 4. 

Tr 161 Vase fragment ; stylized flower with dots along outer line, on light 

red slip. Fig. 24. 

Tr 46 Vase fragment ; floral motif with dots along the outer line to denote 
petals, in black on light red slip. Fig. 22. 

Tr 48 Vase fragment ; floral motif with dots along the outer line to denote 
petals^ alternating with a group of vertical lines probably denoting 
grass, in black on light red slip ; reddish brown band at neck. 
Fig. 31. 

Tr 63 Vase fragment ; flower in black on cream slip ; below, reddish brown 
band. Fig. 7. 

Tr 203 Vase fragment ; flower in black on light red slip. Fig. 11. 

Tr 66 Vase fragment ; stylized floral motif in black on light red slip ; reddish 

brown band at neck. Fig. 16. 

Tr 104 Vase fragment; reddish brown band at neck; below, floral motif 

resembling a wheel ; below, reddish brown band again ; decoration 
on light red slip. Fig. 10. 

Tr 111 Vase fragment ; floral motif in chocolate on cream slip ; petals de- 
noted by short curves ; bdow, reddish brown band. Fig. 2. 

Tr 3 Vase fragment ; flower (lotus ?) in a triangular compartment, in black 
on light red slip. Fig. 8. 

Tr 174 Vase fragment ; rows of dots in two bands ; below, wheel-shaped 

stylized flower, in chocolate on ■ light red slip. Fig. 3. 

Tr 47 Vase fragment ; stylized plant in spirals in black on light red slip ; 
traces of reddish brown band at neck. Fig. 18. 

Tr 160 Vase fragment ; stylized floral motif in black ; petals indicated by 

dots along the outer line. Fig. 23. 

Tr 59 Vase fragment ; slanting lines in chocolate on light red slip ; cf. Tr 48 , 
traces of reddish brown band btiow. Fig. 32. 

Tr 105 Vase fragment ; slanting lines and horizontal strokes in chocolate on 
cream slip ; cf. Tr 48. Fig. .33. 

Tr 172 Vase fragment ; slanting lines and horizontal strokes in black on cream 
slip ; below, traces of reddish brown band. Fig. 34. 

Tr 66 Vase fragment ; part of a floral pattern in black on light red slip. 
Fig. 18. 

Tp 116 Vase fragment ; ■ part of a floral pattern ^ in black on light red tiip i 
traces of reddish brown band above. Fig. 20. 
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Tr 73 

Ti 198 
Tr 204 
Tr 69 
Tr 149 

Tr 113 
Tr 7 

Tr 177 

Tr 184 

Tr 60 

Tr 68 

Tr 109 

Tr 49 


Vase fragment ; reddisli brown band at neck ; below, stylized floral, 
motif in black with reddish brown at its centre : cream slip ; traces 
of paint on inner side of neck. Fig. 14. 

Vase fragment ; traces of floral pattern in black on light red slip ; 
traces of paint on inner side of neck. Fig. 16. 

Vase fragment ; reddish brown band at neck ; bel<^w, balls in semi- 
circular compartments ; black on cream slip. Fig. 6. 

Vase fragment ; reddish brown band at neck ; below, balls in reddish 
brown in semi-circular compartments in black. Fig. 6. 

Vase fragment ; reddish brown band at neck ; below, cross-lines form- 
ing squares and a thick curvilinear stroke in each square; 
chocolate on light red slip. Fig. 29. 

Vase fragment ; decoration same as on Tr 149. Fig. 26. 

Vase fragment ; reddish brown band at neck ; below, dots in rows in 
black on light red slip. Fig. 30. 

Vase fragment; biconical flgures with hatched interior in black on 
cream slip. Fig. 27. 

Vase fragment ; decoration same as on Tr 177 ; light red slip ; traces 
of reddish brown band. Fig. 26. 

Vase fragment ; same as on Tr 134 ; cream slip ; traces of a reddish 
brown band. Fig. 21. 

Vase fragment ; traces of reddish brown band at neck ; below, hooks, 
and cross-lines in a compartment ; chocolate on cream slip. Fig. 19. 

Vase fragment ; part of a floral pattern in chocolate on cream slip. 
Fig. 28. 

Dish fragment ; pale colour due probably to insu£Q.cient firing ; wavy 
lines arranged in a triangle at the edge ; a wavy line fnirming a 
series of elliptical figures in the middle ; at the back, a band in 
chocolate ; design in chocolate on light red or cream slip. Fig. 35. 


Tr 222-224 Dish-on-stand fragments. 

Tr 6, 164-166, 182 Terracotta bangle fragments. 

Tr 217 Terracotta ‘ imitation cake ’ ; triangular ; fragmoat. 

Tr 229 Bead of green felspar ; short barrel type ; L. ’6'. PL XXXIII, 64. 

Tr 240 Bead of chalcedony ; fragment ; barrel type ; L. -66'. PL XSIXUI, 66. 

Tr 41 Chert core; L. 1*7". PL XL, 23. 

Tr 232 Chert core; L. 1*3'. PL XL, 19. 

Tr 88 Chert flake ; L. 2*6'. PL XL, 22. 

Tr 88 Chert flake; L. 1*6*. PL XL, 21. 

Tr 141 Chert flake ; L. 1*2''. PL XL, 20. 

Tr 26 Chert flake ; L. *7'. 

Tr 96 Chert flake with pointed end ; L. *8'. 
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II. Mashak Mound nbab Shah Hasan (Sh). 

PamteA Pottery. PI. XXIII, Pigs. 36-42 and 45-47. 

Sh. 43 Vase fragment ; traces of reddish, brown band at neck of vase ; slylized 
flower in black, probably on light red wash, on inner side of neck. 
Fig. 40. 

Sh 66 Vase fragment ; spiraliform and hatched conical figure in chocolate, 
probably on light red wash, on inner side of neck. Fig. 46. 

Sh 34 Fart of a saucer ; spiral in chocolate on cream slip on inner side ; below» 
reddish brown band. Fig. 37. 

Sh 6 Vase fragment ; reddish brown band at neck ; below, stylized flowers 
in a continuous line and slanting strokes in black on light red wash. 
Fig. 38. 

Sh 4 Vase fragment ; reddish brown band at neck ; slylized flower in black 
on light red wash ; thick ware. Fig. 41. Cf. Tr examples. 

Sh 67 Vase fragment ; reddish brown band ; stylized flower, with dots along 
the outer line to denote petals, in black on light red wash. Fig. 36. 

Sh 41 Vase fragment ; reddish brown band at neck ; bdow, dots in compart- 
ments in black on light red wash. Fig. 47. 

Sh 33 Vase fragment ; reddish brown band at neck ; below, part of stylized 
flower in black on light red wash. Fig. 42. 

Sh 39 Vase fragment ; reddish brown band at neck ; below, dots in rows in 
chocolate on probably cream slip. Fig. 39. 

Sh 30 Dish fragment ; pale colour ; chocolate band and wavy line on iimer 
side. Fig. 46. 


Plain Pottery, Terracotta, etc. 

Sh 46, 47 Fragments of vases with pointed base. 

Sh 2, 46, 61 Fragments of perforated pottery vases. PI. XXXIV, 17 (Sh 2). 
Sh 9 Dish-on-stand fragment ; crescentic marks on dish. 

Sh 12-16, 60-63, 63-66 Terracotta bangle fragments. 

Sh 11 Terracotta toy-cart frame. 

Sh 16, 48 Terracotta humped bull figurines ; fragments ; neither the fore-legs 
nor the hind legs are parted. 

Sh 17 Miniature pottery lid ; diam. 1*4". 

Sh 49 Terracotta ball ; diam. I'l". 

Sh 18-28, 66-68, 66 Fifteen chert flakes of various sizes: — 

Sh 19 Eectangular blade ; light grey ; L. 1*36". PI. XL, 26. 

Sh 68 Pointed flake ; brown ; L. 1-2". 

Sh '64 Chank bangle. 


III. The Site at Lohbi (Le). 

Painted Pottery, PI. XXIV, Pigs. 14, 15, 18-34. 

Lr 226-227 Vase fragment ; ht. 5" ; chequer within encbsing rectangles as a 
repeating ornament, alternating with solid eye-shaped figures laid 
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horizontally in a column (of. PI. XXXYIII, 20) ; decoration in chocolate 
on cream slip ; traces of reddish brown bands. Boom 8, — 2-6'. Fig. 31. 

Lr 226 Vase fragment ; bebw neck, a row of vertical strokes which is re- 
peated after three bands, each containing a row of solid triangles ; 
chocolate on cream slip. Boom 2, — ^2'2'. Fig. 28. 

Lr 161 Vase fragment ; thick for size ; reddish brown band at neck ; below, 
two solid triangles meeting at a point, probably repeated at intervals 
after a number of vertical strokes ; cf. Lr 10 ; chocolate on cream 
sHp. Boom 3, — Fig. 22. 

Lr 10 Vase fragment ; at shoulder, two solid triangles meeting at a point, 
repeated at intervals after three vertical strokes ; chocolate on cream 
slip. About — ^2'. Fig. 21. 

Lr 218 Vase fragment ; chevron in chocolate on cream slip. Boom 8, — 4*26'. 
Fig. 23. 

Lr 163 Vase fragment ; a line of hatched lozenges with sides produced,^ in 
chocolate on cream slip. Boom 3, — 2'. Fig. 26. 

Lr 128 Vase fragment ; chevron in chocolate ; slip gone ; —2' to 3'. Cf. Lr 218. 

Lr 123 Vase fragment ; traces of reddish brown band at neck ; below, solid 

triangles alternating with three vertical strokes, cf. Lr 10 ; chocolate 
on cream slip. — 2' to 3'. 

Lr 39 Vase fragment ; poor condition ; design not clear, probably solid tri- 
angles alternating with vertical lines in chocolate on cream slip, as on 
Lr 10. —2'. Fig., 32. 

Lr 134 Vase fragment ; poor condition ; continuous festoon at neck in black 
or chocolate on cream slip. — ^2' to 3'. Fig. 27. 

Lr 136 Vase fragment ; poor condition ; sigmas laid on side, three in a vertical 

row, and five vertical lines in chocolate ; slip gone. — 2' to 3'. 

Lr 126 Vase fragment; thick ware; a row of sigmas in an oblong compart- 
ment, in chocolate on cream sHp. — ^ to 3'. Fig. 29. 

Lr 163 Vase fragment ; conical leaf motif with hatched interior, in chocolate 
on cream slip. Boom 3, about — 1'. Fig. 19. 

lit 124 Vase fragment ; poor condition ; design obscure-vertical and alftiit-in g 
lines followed by probably solid triangle ; chocolate on cream slip. 
—2' to 3'. Fig. 30. 

Lr 127 Vase fragment ; two parallel lines meeting two others at the neck form- 
ing triangle within triangle ; chocolate on cream slip. ^ to 8^. 

Fig. 24. 

Lr 196 Miniature tumbler fragment ; a row of strokes, probably orna- 

ment, at the shoulder, in chocolate ; slip gone. Boom 8, about 
—1'. Fig. 26. 

Lr 138 Vase fragment ; parallel curves hanging from neck, in chocolate on 
cream slip. — ^ to 3'. Fig. 14. 

^ It ocoora at B:aiadiU]S.-ntfem. A. 8. J., No. 37, PL Z, E. 11. 
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Lr 130 Vase fragment ; part of a floral pattern in black on red slip ; cf. 
examples from Trihni and Sbah Hasan. — ^2' to 3'. Fig. 18. 

Lr 197 Vase fragment ; part of a floral pattern in which petals are recognizable ; 

chocolate on probably cream slip. Boom 8, about — 2*. Fig. 20. 

Lr 182 Dish fragment ; hooks attached to a band, in black on cream 

slip. Boom 1, about surface. 

Lr 224 Dish fragment ; light grey ; hooks attached to a band, in chocolate 
on burnished iimer surface. Boom 7, — 1'. Fig. 34. 

Lr 214 Dish fragment ; hooks attached to a band, in black on red slip. 

Boom 8, — 4'. Fig. 33. 

Lr 137 Yase fragment ; pale ware ; design in chocolate on cream slip ; design 

probably same as on Am 146 (PI. XYIII, 16). — 2' to 3'. Fig. 16. 

Lr 199 Vase fragment ; a row of sigmas at neck of vase in chocolate ; poor 
condition ; slip gone. Boom 2, — 1'. 

Lr 104 Yase fragment ; enclosing rectangles with chequer in the middle, in 
chocolate on cream slip. About — 2'. 

Lr 220 Yase fragment ; enclosing rectangles with chequers in the middle, in 
chocolate on cream slip. Cf. Lr 104. Boom 8, —4*26'. 

Fkm pottery, TerracoUa, etc. 

Lr 6 Dish fragment ; cord-marks at the back. — 1' to 2'. PI. XXXIV, 22. 

Lr 108 Dish-on-stand fragment ; incised crescents. — 1' to 2'. 

Lr 140 Dish-on-stand fragment ; incised * shooting rays ’. ■ +1'. 

Lr 142, 160 Perforated pottery vase fragments. -j-1'. 

Lr 194 Pottery tumbler ; miniature size ; ht. 1’9". PI. XXXYI, 20. 

Lr 22 Handle of pottery cup (1) ; pierced with a hole. 

Lr 20 Terracotta bead ; biconical ; incised strokes ; diam. 1". — 1' to 2'. 

Lr 113 Terracotta bead ; biconical ; incised strokes ; diam. 1*2". — 1' to 2'. 

lit 172 Terracotta bead ; biconical ; incised strokes ; diam. l-l". -f-*26'. 

Lr 173 Terracotta bead ; biconical ; incised strokes ; diam. 1’2". Boom 2, 
—94'. PL XXXIII, 82. 

Lr 188 Terracotta bead ; biconical ; incised strokes ; diam. l-l". Boom 2, 
—1*6'. 

Lr 141 Terracotta bead j long-barrel shape L. 1*3 . PI. XXXIII, 81. 
+1'. 

Lr 19, 109, 139, 171 Terracotta ‘ imitation cakes * ; max. L. 3' to 4". -f 1'. 

Lr 18 Terracotta bird-shaped whistle; crude execution; ht. 3‘2''. — 1' to 2'. 
PL XXXIV, 11. 

Iff 110 Terracotta cart-frame. — 1' to 2'. 

Iff 111 Terracotta animal figurine ; max. L. 2*7'. — 1' to 2'. 

Iff 112 Terracotta animal figuxine ; max. L. 1*9". 1' to 2 « 

Lr 193 Vitreous paste bangle fragment ; diam. 1*8*. 

Iff 176 Coppei object ; probably part of some ornament ; max. L. *3 . 

Iff 26 Chert core ; L. 2*8" ; part of limestone band sticking. —1' to 2'. 

1C 
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Lr 164 Chert core ; L. 2* 24" ; retains part of limestone band. Boom 3^ 
—2'. PL XL, 16. 

Lr 27 Chert flake ; L. 2*8". — 1' to 2'. 

Lr 67 Chert flake 'with fine cutting edge ; L. 4-1". — 1' to 2'. PI. XL, 13. 

Lr 68 Chert flake fragment with fine cutting edge ; L. 3*2". — l' to 2'. PI. 

XL, 14. 

Lr 69 Chert flake ; L. 2-9". — 1' to 2'. 

Lr 72 Chert flake ; L. 2*2", — 1' to 2'. 

Lr 74 Chert flake ; L. 2-08". — 1' to 2'. . 

Lr 77 Chert flake ; L. 1-75". — 1' to 2 '. 

Lr 34 Chert flake ; pomted ; L. 1-6". — 1' to 2'. 

Lr 157 Chert flake ; tapering ; L. 2*64". Boom 3, — ‘8'. 

Lr 166 Chert flake ; tapering ; L. 2". Boom 1, +*7'. PI. XL, 11. 

Lr 184 Chert flake ; pointed ; L. 2". Boom 1, — *9'. PI. XL, 12. 

Lr 209 Chert flake ; L. 2-4". Boom 2, — 1*7'. 

Lr 66 Stone mortar with a narrow ca'vity in the middle ; L. 9*7" ; max. B. 
4-4" ;ht. 3". -1' to 2'. PI. XIX, 38. 

IV. The Site at Lahhiyo (Lk). 

Lk 34 Painted potsherd ; thick ware ; light red ; clay full of sand ; leaves 
with hatched interior in compartments, in black on bright red slip, 
PI. XXIII, 48. 

Lk 62 Painted potsherd ; thick ware ; light red ; clay containing sand parti* 
cles ; hatched leaves in compartments, in black on bright red slip. 
PI. XXni, 44. 

Lk 37 Painted potsherd ; thick ware ; light red ; clay containing particles of 
sand ; corrugated lines in black on bright red slip. PI. XXTII, 43. 

Lk 23 Painted pottery dish fragment ; at the edge, bands in chocolate or black 
on red slip, and towards the interior a wa'vy band in chocolate or black. 
PI. XXIII, 49. 

Lk 22 Plain pottery dish fragment ; bottom left rough ; originally 10*6" dm. ; 
ht. li". 

Lk 48 Plain pottery cylindrical cup with a hole at neck ; fragment ; 

originally had at least another hole for suspension; ht. 1’4". PL 
XXXVI, 18. 

Lk 19 Plain pottery vase fragment with conical base ; ht. 3*3". PL XXXVI, 26, 

Lk 20 Plain pottery vase fragment with pointed base ; ht. 2'2". 

Lk 30 Plain pottery vase with flat base ; ht. 3*1". PL XXXVI, 26. 

Lk 49 Plain pottery tumbler with flat base ; ht. 2-6". 

Lk 18 Plain miniature pottery vase with high pedestal ; ht. 1-4". PI. XXXVI, 
17. 

Lk 26 Plain pottery vase fragment ; narrow mouth and ribbed shoulder ; 

probably part of a pointed bottom vase HWa 'iJxose freg^uently dis- 
• covered at Mohenjo-daro ; ht. 3". 
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Lk 47 Plain pottery' trough fragment ; ht. 5*. 

Lk 27 Plain pottery vase fragment ; ribbed shoulder, and below, two vertical 
incised strokes which might be part of a pictograph. 

Lk 43 Plain pottery dish (1) fragment with a lug at one side ; ht. 2-6". 

Lk 24 Plain pottery vase fragment ; ribbed shoulder with light red wash at 
neck ; ht. 3*5'. 

Lk 60 Plain pottery vase fragment with ribbed shoulder, and below three lines 
of cord-marks ; ht. 4-6''. PI. XXXIV, 21. 

Lk 26 Plaiu pottery vase fragment with ribbed shoulder and two wavy 
parallel lines impressed horizontally over the ribbings ; ht. 6". 

Lk 12 Plaiu pottery ladle fragment ; L. 3-9". PI. XXXIV, 12. 

Lk 10 Neck of a perforated pottery vase ; ht. 3*3". 

Lk 44 Two fragments of a perforated vase ; ht. 6-6". PL XXXIV, 23. 

Lk 36 Miniature pottery lid ; dm. 1*64". 

Lk 36 Miniature pottery lid ; dm. 1*34*'. 

Lk 1 Terracotta Mother Goddess figurine, wearing necklace ; torso ; ht. 2* 3". 
PL XXXIV, 6. 

Lk 2 Terracotta Mother Goddess figurine ; only head remaining ; eyes denoted 
by pellets of clay ; cup-like ears ; high head-dress ; ht. 2". 

Lk 3 Terracotta Mother Goddess figurine ; only head remaining ; ht. 1*66''. 

Lk 4 Terracotta Mother Goddess figurine ; only head remaining ; ht. 2". 

Lk 6 Terracotta Mother Goddess figurine ; torso ; traces of waist ornament ; 
ht. 1-66'. 

Lk 64 Terracotta Mother Goddess fiigarine ; torso ; traces of necklace and waist 
ornament ; ht. 2*6". 

Lk 68 Terracotta Mother Goddess figurme ; top portion up to bust remaining ; 
cup-hke ears ; ht. 3’1". PL XXXIV, 7. 

Lk 66 Terracotta ; probably torso of a figurine ; the base pierced with holes ; 
ht. 2-2'. 

Lk 6 Terracotta animal figurine ; probably a bufialo ; fragment ; eyes de- 
noted by pellets of clay ; legs distinguished ; ht. 1*96". PL XXXIV, 10. 

Lk 28 Terracotta dog ; fragmentary ; legs are clearly distinguished ; ht. 2*26". 

Lk 11 Terracotta toy-cart frame; fragment; L. 3*96". PL XXXIV, 2, 

Lk 29 Terracotta toy-cart wheel ; dm. 2*6". PL XXXIV, 19. 

Lk 14 Terracotta bangle fragment ; dm. 3*2". 

Lk 16 Terracotta bangle fragment ; dm. 3*9'. 

Lk 16 Terracotta bangle fragment ; dm. 2*2’. 

Lk 32 Terracotta round-shaped bead (1) or ring ; dm. 1*8". 

Lk 31 Terracotta cone ; traces of paint visible ; L. 1*8". PL XXX IV, 8. 

Lk 63 Terracotta model cake ; two circular depressions on two sides ; semi- 
fired ; dm. 4". PL XXXIV, 20. The depressions are probably due 
to its being held by two fingers when wet. This is clear from 
Lk 46. Ctf. p. 42, Oh 463 and p. 62 above. 

Lk 46 Terracotta model cake ; a circular depression on one side ; partly dam- 
aged ; dm. 3*76'. This depression is more prominent than in Lk 63. 
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Lk 69 Terracotta bead ; long-barrelled ; L. 3*7". PL XXXIII, 30. 

Lk 41 Five steatite beads : (a) discoid, fragmentary, dm. -d" ; (&) cylindiical, 
fragmentary, L. *9" ; (c) flat, barrelled, L. *34" ; (d) discoid, 

minute, dm. *2" ; (e) discoid, minute, dm. -IB". PI. XXXIII, 28. 
Lk 61 Flint weight; cubical shape; •96''x*95"X'76". PI. XXXIII, 46. 
Lk 45 Bone awl (?) fragment ; L. 1*55". PI. XXXIII, 29. 

Lk 33 Chert flake ; L. 1*36". PI. XL, 26. 

Lk 40 Chert flake ; L. 2*36". PL XL, 24. 


V. The Mounds keae Jhakgae (Jh). 

Jh 1 Bell-shaped beaker ; grey, polished ware ; ht. 6*7" ; dm. at mouth 
same. PL XXXV, 6. 

Jh 64 Big vase ; grey ware ; ht. 16*6" ; tapering bottom which was probably 
meant to be let into the ground ; dm. at mouth 11*76" ; at riim, in- 
cised circlets ; below, a line of slanting strokes for which cf. Jhukar 
and Lohumjo-daro ; rough workmanship. PL XXXV, 10. 

Jh 9 Beaker fragment ; grey ware ; ht. 2*6" ; a zigzag course of three parallel 
lines incised at shoulder. PL XXXI, 20. 

Jh 12 Beaker fragment ; grey ware ; ht. 6*5" ; a perforated hole near the 
bottom ; railing pattern incised at shoulder. PL XXXI, 33. 

Jh 13 Vase fragment ; grey ware ; railing with four uprights and a wicket-gate 
with cross, alternating ; decoration incised. PL XXXI, 12. 

Jh 14 Beaker fragment ; grey ware ; a row of triangles with apex pointing to- 
wards neck ; the triangles filled in by lines parallel to one of their sides ; 
decoration incised. PL XXXI, 21. 

Jh 17 Vase fragment ; grey ware ; a line of continuous lozenges incised. PL 
XXXI, 28. 

Jh 18 Beaker fragment ; a line of continuous lozenges incised. PL XXXI, 82. 

Jh 26 Vase with wide mouth and a spout at shoulder ; fragment ; grey ware. 
PL XXXI, 11. 

Jh 4 Bowl fragment with spout at neck ; bebw the spout incised holes on 
mther side ; ligiht red ware. PL XXXI, 6. 

Jh 21 Vase fragment ; grey ware ; a line of continuous lozenges incised. PL 
XXXI, 27. 

Jh 48 Vase fragment ; grey ware ; continuous lozenges incised in two bands. 

■ PL XXXI, 22. 

Jh 49 Beaker fragment ; grey ware ; ht. 2*6" ; a zigzag course of two parallel 
lines incised. PL XXXI, 13. 

,rh 66 Beaker fragment; grey ware; ht. 2*1"; incised decoration as on 
Jh 49. PL XXXI. 6. 

Jh 32 Fragmentary vase ; grey ware ; indentation around shoulder ; ht. 
6*5". PL XXXI, 4. 
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Ji 29 Painted potslierd ; light red ware ; a line of continuous lozenges in cho- 
colate on bufE slip. 

Jh 30 Painted vase fragment ; light red ■ware ; two bands of con'tinuous lozen- 
ges in chocolate on red wash. PI. XXXI, 29. 

Jh 31 Painted vase fragment ; light red ware ; principal ornament missing ; 
below, a solid zigzag band with arch-like recesses, in chocolate on. light 
red slip. PI. XXXI, 30. 

Jh 38 Painted vase fragment ; a band of lozenges in chocolate on light red slip. 
PI. XXXT, 23. 

Jh 40 Painted vase fragment ; light red ware ; two' zigzag parallel lines in 
chocolate on light red slip. PI. XXXI, 26. 

Jh 41 Painted vase fragment ; light red ware ; two parallel bands of continuous 
lozenges, and below, a solid band practically BiTnilar to PI. XXXI,* 30 ; 
chocolate on light red slip. PL XXXI, 31. 

Jh 43 Painted vase fragment ; li^t red ware ; two parallel wavy lines in two 
bands ; chocolate on cream slip. PL XXXI, 24. 

Jh 66 Painted vase fragment ; light red ware ; two parallel wavy lines, and 
below, traces of a pattern similar to PL XXXI, 30 ; chocolate on 
light red sUp. PL XXXI, 26. 

Jh 34 Half of a terracotta wheel ; crude execution ; dm. 3*66". 

Jh 46 b Terracotta wheel probably made out of the wall of a rejected vase ; 

dm. 2*7". Dnes of the potter’s wheel are ■visible on one side. 

Jh 63 Clay bead with incised parallel lines ; unbumt ; axis 1*3" ; dm. at the 
middle 1*6". PL XXXIII, 64. 

Jh 51 Copper awl fragment ; L. 2*1". PL XU, 1. 

Jh 52 Copper chisel fragment ; L. 1*26". PL XLI, 2. 

Jh 6 Chert flake ; brown ; pointed ; L. 1*48". PL XL, 29. 

Jh 7 Chert flake ; brown with patches of black ; L. 2*26". PL XL, 30. 

CHAPTER VI.~-IN THE HILL TRACT OF JOHI 

The Mound at Ghazi Shah. — ^The Manchhar plain gradually rises as it 
approaches the TThirt har Range, the intervening area being occupied by isolated 
outcrops of rock, forming a sort of low ridge running northwest to southeast. 
Beyond it a much higher ridge called the Bhit is reached, which is about 20 miles 
in length and has a Tnft-rinmm elevation of 2,790 feet. It has been described by a 
geologist as ‘ a great anticlinal saddle of Ehirthar limestone’.^ To the east of 
this hiU, situated on one of its spurs, is the tomb of a Muhammadan saint Pir 
Ghazi Shah (PL XII, c), which has given its name to the locality. A ride of about 8 
miles from Lohri brought us to this place and we fixed our camp in its dose viomity. 
In the valley below the spur of Ghazi Shah there is an earthen mound about 
35' called Peyarejo-mari, or ‘the house of Peyare’, surrounded on all 

sides by stately jungle trees (PL VH, a). It is said to have been once appro- 


> Blanfoid, Qedhogy oj Watern Sind, p. 111. 
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pxiated by a MTibaiamadaiiL named Peyaie whose tomb is pointed out near the 
Tnananlftniin of Pir Gbazi. There are several stories current about Peyare in 
this locality, but as they have no importance for our purpose we need not dilate 
upon them here. The only important point to note, however, is that he built 
a hcKhcha building on the top of the ' mound, protected by a crude rampart wall 
made of stones and debris and lived here for some time, thus fortihed in his 
‘ stronghold But it gave way before the heavy onslaught of his enemy whose 
'magic power’ soon reduced the mud fortress to a heap of ruins as it is to-day, 
and Peyare himself had to surrender! Whatever that may be, it appears that 
much of his building material was obtained from the ancient deposits of which 
the mound is composed, with the result that the mins of his house and 
rampart wall are now thoroughly interspersed with potsherds and other anti- 
quities. This fresh accumulation of the time of Peyare rises to a height of 
about 10 to 12 feet above the original surface of the mound. On its slopes also 
there must have been a few modem structures as testified to by a brick waU, 
at a height of 22' above the present ground level. Its bricks measure d^XS-^^X 
If"! Not far from this spot, at a height of 16', a thick copper coin of round 
shape, evidently of the Muhammadan period, was picked up. But the great 
antiquity of the site was proved by the blaok-on-red Indus pottery, chert flakes, 
perforated pottery, terracotta beads and bangles lying scattered over the whole 
face of the mound. There were also noticed amongst these surface objects, 
some fragments of painted pots of the Amri type, bearing the ' sigma ’ ornament 
and reddish brown band at the neck. 

Hot-spring near the Mound. — ^An important point to note regarding this 
site is -tiiat it gets a perennial supply of water from a channel which, issuing out 
of a hot-spring in the neighbouring bills, debouches into the plain at the foot of 
Pir Ghazi’s shrine. Blanford^ who saw this spring thus describes it : “ The 
water issues in a hoUow at some elevation above the main valley, between ridges 
of lower Nari and Khirthar beds, and the level, or nearly level surface of the 
hollow for some distance from the spring, consists entirely of calcareous tufa,, 
which terminates in a olifE, 200 feet high (by Aneroid), and several hundred 
yards in length. The water from the spring descends this clifi in a raised chaimel, 
formed by the deposit of tufa ; and older channels, each raised above the general 

surface, may be traced here and there upon the face of the clifi 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the enormous mass of calcareous tufa 
seen has been deposited by the pr^ent spring. But on the surrounding billa . 
there are other masses of tufa, . at a higher level than the spring. These probably 
mark ancient points of issue.” A channel diverted from the maip water-course 
flows in the close vicinity of the site, and its water is utilized for irrigation and 
other purposes. The spring must have been a source of attraction also in 
olden tnnes, and in this coimexion Blanford’s reference to the existence of traces 
of older channds over the clifE is interestmg. Cultivation m this hilly region 
does not entirely depend on spring water. A quantity of rain water comes 


OtMgtf cf Western Sina, pp. 111-12. The spring is described also by aa eaxlieir \niter, Chpt. Vioaxy who 
vae an offloet undec Sip OhKdeB Napiep.— IVooeedingg of the Geohgieat Soeiefy (tf hmdm, VdL HI (1647), p. Slg. 
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^own thiougli torrent-beds, tbe most important of these being the Naig Nai near 
Pir Crhazi which is a fairly large stream. Just by the side of the mound there 
is a moat called Mari Kha^. For some time during the year it holds the overflow 
water which is utilized in the neighbouring fields. 

Trench 1 — ^Esploratory trenches and pits were dug at six different places 
in the mound (PL XLIV). Trench 1, measuring 42' by 15', was sunk on its 
eastern side, in which a depth of 16' was reached. The top of the trench was 
11 ‘8' above, and its bottom 3*2' below the base of the mound (-36'). In this cutting, 
traces of two, and also probably of a third, strata were exposed. The uppermost 
stratum was represented by a stone wall of irregular masonry, the bottom of 
which varied between 4' and 2‘8' above the base. Then at the base of the 
mound, that is to say at the present ground level, were found the remains of the 
intermediate stratum, and. about 2' further down, those of the third were in 
•evidence. Thereafter the soil was sterile and rocky. The first two layers 
were found separated by a deposit of pottery d4bris and rubble, and could be 
clearly distinguished. At each layer the structures had all but disappeared, 
leaving only a few stones or fragments of walls to bear witness. All through 
the excavation black-on-red pottery was found in abundance, mixed occaffionally 
with sherds of an unpainted buff ware of a porous texture. This latter appeared 
first at a level of 6' above the groimd, and thereafter continued to occur systema- 
■tically down to the ground level. About 2' above groimd, bicbrome pottery 
of the Amri type first turned up in this trench, and it went on appearing, along 
with the black-on-red, till we reached, 2' below tbe ground level. 

Pits 2-5. — ^Pit 2 was excavated at a level of about 17' below the top of the 
T^imiTid, and made only 6' deep. In this pit and also very near it, a few fragments 
■of the Anari type of pottery came to light on the surface. It therefore became 
necessary to ascertain the actual distribution of the two pottearies in the core of 
the Tnnnnd. Accordingly, three pits, marked respectively 3, 4 and 6 were 
sunk at the base at various points. Pit 3, measuring 40' X 8', started at 20' 
below the top of the mound, was carried down to 39 ’d'. Pit 4, measuring 36' x 8', 
was sunk at 30-6', and reached a depth of 41 '6'. And Pit 6, measuring 16' X 8', 
which was driven at a level of 32' below the top, had a depth reach^ 43*9'. 
In all these pits, as in Trench 1, bichrome pottery was found in fair number. 
Taking the depths of both the classes of pottery into consideration, in Trench 1 
and Pits 3-6, the distribution of the war^ appears to have been as follows : The 
black-on-red pottery came out from different levels between 36‘7' and 39*2' 
below the datum line. It was most frequent between 36*7' and 28*8'; there- 
after, its number became appreciably less at 30-4' and 32-3', and finally it became 
quite a rariiy. It was from about 30*4' that the black-on-red pottery began to 
be found together with the bicbrome pottery. Excepting the few examples 
picked up at very high levels, a circumstance that has been explained below, 
the biohxome pottery was wholly confined to levels varying between 80*4' and 
42*6' bdow datum, it being most frequent between 36' and 42*6'. 

Trench 6, ^The latest deposits of tihie prdiistoric period represented at Gbazi 

were found -in Trench 6 which was sunk at a levd of about 14' below tbe 
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top of the mound and made 6' deep. A stone wall was laid bare in this trench, 
and from its side some pottery and other articles relating to this phase of the 
cnltoie were collected. One stray specimen of bichrome pottery was also picked 
up here. The occurrence of isolated specimens of this class of pottery here 
and elsewhere, at such high levels, must be considered in the light of the results 
of stratification recorded above. Tt can be explained only by the fact that the 
top layer was occupied during the Muhammadan period by hachdui houses, the 
materials of which were no doubt collected from the base of the mound. In this 
process earlier objects could easily have been planted at levels to which they 
did not originally belong. 

Black-on-red pottery. — As a large number of painted pottery (Pis. XXVl, 
XXVII; pp. 95—99) were collected from the excavations at Ghazi Shah, it 
is possible to consider it in some detail. The designs naturally play the most 
important part, and first of all I shall deal with them so far as the black-on*red 
ware is concerned. It should be noted, however, that the specimens come from at 
least tuio different strata, and some of the patterns, e.p., the buU-and-tree, are 
probably to be associated with the earliest period of occupation. A certain 
percenttge of the designs do not occur at Mohenjo-daro at aU. 

The Bvll . — Some of the designs refer to the animal world and the most im- 
portant ones are those that represent the bull (FI. XX Vl, 12, 22, 26 and FI. XXVIl, 
26). This animal occupied a rather prominent place in the domestic life of 
the Indus people, as it is figured on a large number of seals found at Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro. But curiously enough, it is not represented at Mohenjo- 
daro on the painted pottery discovered there so far.^ The representations on 
the Ghazi Shah pottery are those of the humped buU. A similar figure of the 
humped bull occurs once or twice on the Nal pottery,® but is more common on 
the potteries of certain other sites of Southern Baluchistan, for instance, KuUi 
and Mehi.® A characteristic feature of the drawings, and in this the examples 
from Ghazi Shah agree, is that some parts of the animal are filled in solid, and the 
rest are indicated by hachure. The neck of the bull is not filled in solid on Gs 
119 (FI. XXVI, 26), because the ear has to be difierentiated ; and similarly, 
a circular space is left blank around the eye. The neck and the eye of the bull 
are treated in an identical manner in the Nal example, and the eye is treated very 
much the same at EuUi and Mehi. On Gs 220 (FI. XXVl, 3), the figure is 
highly stylized, the feet of the animal resembling to some extent those of a bird. 
Gs 166 (FI. XXVII, 26) shows an ‘ arrow-headed ’ tree motif with a bull, a 
combination that appears also at Mehi. ^ The bull is figured in relief on some 
of the asphalt vases of the Second Feriod of Susa,^^ but does not appear on its 
painted pottery. Bdieht of the bull have been discovered also at Al-Ubaid ; 
but there too, painted representations of this animal are unknown. The device 

' JU<Aenjo-daro, V61. I, p. 824, 

» JKdL, No. 3S, H. XVH, fig. 69. 

• Mem. A. B. Na 35, H. XVn, fig. 69 ; ibid.. No. 48, PI. XXII, KuL y. iii, I aad PL XXVHI, i 

7.2. 

* Ibid., No. 48, PI. xxvm, Mahi, 1. 7. 2. 

^Mem. Dd. en Peru, tome XIU, PL XXXIV, figs. 6, &. 
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of the bull on the potteries of Sind and Baluchistan was probably an innovation 
of the Eastern zone. 

The Antebpe - — ^The homed figure, which has survived only in part on 
Gs 169 (PI. XXVI, 13), looks like an antelope. There were probably a slumber 
of antelopes depicted on the vase, and the idea of a juugle was evidently con- 
veyed by the trees. Possibly Gs 151 is another fragment of the same pot. 
The antelope appears rarely on the Mohenjo-daro pottery, and there again it 
receives a different treatment. 

The Peacock cmd other birds . — ^Several potsherds with representations of 
birds were found. Gs 103 and 104 (PI. XXVI, 2) show one of them as 
strutting about, and on Gs 78 another bird appears with a serpent held at 
its beak. The latter is undoubtedly a peacock, which can be recognized 
from its crest. Gte 78 should be compared with analogous examples from 
Chanhu-daro already described.^ 

PlaM Designs . — ^By far the largest number of potsherds bear decorations 
which appertain to the vegetable kingdom. The ‘ arrow-headed ’ plant motif 
appearing on Gs 7, 8, 62, 71, 86, 145, 146 and 165 {e.g., PI. XXVI, 11, 12) is 
rather peculiar. It seems to represent a tree or bush with leafless branches. 
The top of the stem is curiously enough marked by an arrow. On the 
aforesaid examples, the branches are shown by thin straight lines, but on Gs 
188, 237, 238, 266, and 203-306 (e. g., PL XXVII, 36), they are made into broad 
and pointed curves banging down. Then there is the pleasing treatment of 
the Piped tree or its leaves, as may be seen on Gs 100 (PL XXVI, 1), 213 and 6. 
It is often combined with thick curvilinear strokes, as in PL XXVI, 20 (of. also 
Lohumjo-daro, PL XXII, 12), which is exactly similar to what occurs at Dabarkot 
in North Baluchistan.® The date-palm probably appears on Gs 36 (PL XXVI, 
14) and its branches on Gs 134 (PL XXVI, 34). These branches* have often 
been described by scholars as the ‘comb’ motif, probably in the abs^oe of 
complete examples* design, which is copied from the date-palm, appears 
on Gs 167, and another tree is semi on Gs 101, 161 and 169. A plant with 
biconJcal leaves occurs on Gs 187, and similar leaves appear on Gs 216. A 
row of detached bioonical leaves forms the pattern in the uppermost band 
of Gs 234, ftTtrl such leaves touching one another at the ends is the principal 
motif of Gs 102 and 133. The leaves are arranged in columns on Gs 
102, which offers a perfect analogy to examples from Dabarkot.* 
Isolated leaves of the biconioal variety are frequently inserted in com- 
partments made by the enclosing sides of a concave square, as on Gs 36 and 
81. Such leaf placed vertically, alternating with zigzag lines, fills two bands 
on Gs 214. Sometimes floral patterns axe made into concentric circles, which, 
as in Gs 117, look more or less like a spider’s web. Then there occurs the motiif 
which consists of a circle with a dot in the centre and a row of dots around its 

» CJt Mem. LtL en Perse, toms XII, pp. 216-16, figs. 430-4S8. 

* Mem. A. 8. 1., No. 87, H. IV. D. N. e. 8. 

»OL a tree design on the Samaira pottery.— Herzfdd, Die 7orgestMehaieheii TopfereUn von Samorra, 

1930, PL IVm, fig. 86. 

. * Mem. A. 8. 1., No. 87, PL XV, D. N. d. 1. 
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•circmnferenoe (Gte 161, 196). This probably represents a flower, and is somewhat 
analogous to the floral motii appearing on the painted potteries of Trihni and 
Shah Hasan. On Gs 161, it occupies the centre of a pattern looking something 
.like a cross filled in by hachures, and is also placed between the arms of the cross. 
And on Gs 46, this type of floral motif occurs in one compartment, and detached 
biconical leaves in another. Among other specimens bearing designs allied 
-to, or- derived from, vegetation forms, mention may be made of Gs 261 which 
shows a straight plant with leaves, and Gs 80 in which an attempt is made 
probably to denote an entanglement of branches. Most of these patterns have 
their parallels on the painted pottery of Mohenjo-daro. 

Geometric Designs . — ^Designs purely of a geometrical character are com- 
paratively rare on the black-and-red pottery. On Gs 93, there appears the 
triangle ornament, the interior of which is filled in by hachures parallel to its 
base. On Gs 84, there is a series of cross-hatched triangles meeting one another 
at points, they being so placed that the base of one -triangle is made parallel to 
that of the next. Gs 19 bears a motif to which we shall have occasion to 
refer again elsewhere. It consists of a number of vertical lines alternating with 
.smaller horizontal strokes arranged in a vertical row. This is extremely rare at 
Mohenjo-daro. A very peculiar design appears on Gs 163, 166 and 235. It 
is a cross' with each arm composed of three lines, and in the centre of it is a circle 
enclosing a plastic layer standing out in relief (e.g., PI. XXVII, 62). It bears 
afi&nity to a pattern that is common on the Nal pottery.^ Another interesting 
ornament is the ladder motif seen on Gs 194, composed of broad parallel lines. 
There are two motifs which are peculiar to dishes, namely serrated spirals as on 
Gs 296 and hooks as on Gs 175 and 317. The latter -occurs at the lower 
stratum of Amri and has been found by Stdn at many sites in Baluchistan.^ 

Bichrome pottery. — This pottery (PI. XXVII; pp. 99-101), which presents 
no difference in type® with the Amri ware, is usually of a thin fabric and of pale 
or light red colour, being not so well burnt as the black-on -red ware. It shows 
decoration in two colours (not counting the ground colour). Some of the specimens 
are now devoid of a second colour, but there is no doubt that these should also 
be reckoned as belonging to the present group. The majority of the specimens 
bear only geometric pattern, painted in black on buff or light red slip. Reddish 
brown- is applied in a plain band at the neck and occasionally repeated also on 
other parts of the vessel, and black is used often side by side with chocolate in 
the execution of the various motifs. Different patterns are evolved by the 
permutation and combination of triangular ornaments e.g., twin triangles meet- 
ing at a point, each group bemg separated from the other by the interposition 
of vertical lines, two triangles -with concave sides forming a parallelogram, and so 
on. A complicated pattern, in which the principal element is a triatigla divided 
into thirteen smaller triangles, some cross-hatched and others left blank, occurs 
.-on Gs 244-46. An interesting point to note is that one of the compartments 

* A. a. R., 1904-06, PL X X X m , fig. 8 : and Mm. A. 8. 1., No. 48, PI. XXvm , Nal. 9, 

*gue.g. Mm. A. 8. 1.. No. 48, PL I, Z. N. 6. 

» Bm VL xxxvm, 12, IS, 14 and of. Amri examples of the straight-shonldhied and steep-sided types. 
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contains an ibex figure (PI. XXVII, 61). A row of lozenges fiUed in by hatches, 
is a favourite ornament. In some cases the lozenges are also filled in solid. 
Another ornament is a continuous line of ‘ sigmas.’ A line of semi-circular 
loops, which often contain a dot in each and are treated also as eye-shaped 
compartments, forms an interesting festoon pattern. In some cases the loops, 
are composed of three parallel lines (PI. XXXVIII, 14), such multiple parallel lines 
being characteristic of the Nal pottery. The last three motifs viz., lozenges, sigmas and 
semi-circular loops occur at Amri, and in fact wherever else the thin bichrome ware is. 
met with, either in Sind or in Baluchistan. The lozenges and the sigmas, as stated 
elsewhere, occur also on the painted pottery of Persia and Mesopotamia. 

Ghazl Shah in relation to other sites. — ^The stratification of the mound 
at Ghazi Shah naade it suflB.ciently clear that the bichrome pottery with geometric 
patterns (‘ the Amri Ware ’) must be assigned to the earliest 'period of occupation. 
During this period, it was current side by side with a class of black-on-red pottery 
which again may be regarded as typical of one of the earliest phases of the Indus 
civilization. Later, the black-on-red pottery alone was used at Ghazi Shah, so 
that the bichrome pottery with geometric patterns may be regarded as an intru- 
sive element in the Indus zone. The earliest stratum of Ghazi Shah is represen- 
ted, therefore, by two essentially difierent styles of pottery, and it is possible 
that at this date two different mfiuences were at work, one TTidian and the other 
non-Indian. So far as this feature is concerned, we find almost perfect analngieg 
at the sites of Kulli and Mehi in Southern Baluchistan. A definite link between 
the earliest culture of Ghazi Shah and Kulli-Mehi is the design of a tree in 
combination with a bull (PI. XXVII, 26), which occurs as a repeating orna- 
ment on the vases at all the three sites. The bull itself, taken individually, 
as depicted on the pots of Ghazi Shah, has also much in common with .the 
representations on the pottery of Kulli-M^. At Nal, we have an identical 
representation of the bull on a sherd which technically belongs to the 
Indus group ; ^ but there on a polychrome vase, the figure is very much stylized 
receives a linear treatment.^ The ornament consisting of a multiple-line cross 
with a knob in the middle, which occurs on the black-on-red pottery from the 
lower levels of Ghazi Shah {e.g., PI. XXVII, 63), is found also on the polychrome 
pottery of Nal,® but there the treatment has become more complex. 

Sundry objects. — ^The profusion of painted pottery at Ghazi Shah was quite 
a contrast to the comparative paucity of plain pottery found there in the course 
of excavation. Among the latter a mentionable object is Gs 248 which is 
part of a trough. Its clay shows a mixture of chopped straw and its base on the 
inwftr side is decorated with incised interlacing circles. A large number of 
terracotta toys and animal figurines were also discovered. These include bulls, 
some of which are pierced with a hole at the neck, a painted rattle, and toy-cart 
frames decorated with painted lines. As regards personal ornaments, there were 
found barrel-shaped beads and painted bangles of terracotta, steatite beads of 


» Mem. A. S. I., No. 43, p. 167 and PI, XXXm, Nal. 13, and i6»d„ No. 86, PI. XVH, 69. 

* lia.. No. 36, PL XVn, 61. 

•JWa., No. 36 , PL xvn, 36-39. 
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the discoid type, a cylindrical corneMan bead, a barrel-shaped bead of agate, a 
cylindrical copper bead, a copper ring and a bangle, and a silver ring. Imple- 
ments of both chert and copper were found. Besides chert flakes of the usual 
rectangular "type of which some are about three inches long, mention may be 
made of an awl, a chisel and a small leaf-shaped arrow-head, which are all of 
copper. The arrow-head has its original tang portion intact. A detailed list 
of these objects is given at the end of this Chapter (pp. 101-103), 

Tando Rahim Khan. — site was also examined on the outskirts of Tando 
Rahim Khan on the torrent-bed of Angai, four miles to the north of Grhazi Shah. 
Tando Rahim Khan is an important Police Station of the Sind frontier. 
Its importance is due to its being situated on the principal line of com- 
munication between Sind and the Saruna valley in the Jhalawan District of 
Baluchistan. Immediately to the south-east of the village, we came across a 
mound about 10' high. A part of it has been occupied by Muham- 
madan tombs, but the rest of the area, which is stUl free, is littered with painted 
potsherds and rubble. A.s the place falls on the way from Ghazi Shah to 
Tando Rahim Khan, it naturally attracted our attention, and being within easy 
reach of our camp it was possible to examine the contents of the mound by excava- 
tion. The operations carried out at the site brought to light fragments of stone 
waUs and also painted potsherds, chert flakes, terracotta bangles, a ringstone 
and a fragmentary painted vase about 18" high (pp. 103-106). The pottery of Tando 
Rahim Khfl.n is the same familiar bichrome ware, mostly representing straight- 
shouldered vessels {e.g. PI. XXX ViU, 36) of a pale fabric with light red or 
bufE slip, on which designs are painted in black or in chocolate (PI. XXX, 6-9, 
16-18, 26-28, 31-34, 40-42, 47-48). There is frequently introduced a second 
colour in addition, mz., reddish brown, which on many specimens has entirely 
disappeared. The designs are all geometrical and include the usual motifs 
noticed elsewhere festoons of multiple lines, hatched or solid lozenges, 

chevron, solid triangles with apex pointed downwards, sigmas and so on. Of 
special interest is the cross of multiple lines with a circle in the centre which occurs 
on Ta 9 (PI. XXX, 26). This motif, familiar from the Baluchistan sites, was 
found also on the black-on-red pottery from the . lower levels of Ghazi afiftb as 
stated above. One thing is significant : there has not been found here even a single 
dierd of the ‘ Indus ’ type of painted pottery, or any other object which could be 
associated speciflcally with that culture. 

Significance of the discovery. — Thus within a range of four miMpifa we 
examined these two ehalcolithic stations, Ghazi Shah and Tando BahiTn TThan 
Each had its own distinguishing features ; the former yielded both black-on-red 
and bichrqme potteries, whereas the latter, bichrome pottery only. The com- 
parative rarity of bichrome ware at Ghazi Shah clearly suggests that it was by 
no means characteristio of the people who lived there ; they were primarily 
accustomed to the use of pots decorated in black and red. This fact, coupled 
with the universal use at the other site of pots decorated in two colours and 
bearing designs different from those on the blaok-on-red pottery, suggests that 
the contact of culture, such as that evidenced at Ghazi Shah, was probably 
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localized within the bonndary of Sind itself. Although the source of the 
influence on the Indus pottery may have to be ultimately traced to Baluchistan 
and to sites even farther afield as those in Sistan, there appear to have been a 
number of intermediate stations on the borderland of Sind which were directly 
ree^onsible for the transmission of foreign elements into the Indus valley. One 
such station was no doubt Tando Rahim Khan, where, as already stated, 
there was found nothing aMn or similar to, the objects discovered at Mohenjo- 
daro and other Indus sites. 

Journey to the south of Ghazi Shah. — ^We were now in the strip of valley 
beyond the Manchhar lake, immediately to the east of the KbfrtbRT hills. 
This valley is watered by the hill streams of Angai and Naig, and scores of other 
hill torrents and natural springs. Its northern limit extends beyond Tando 
Rahim Khan, and on the south it touches the north-western comer of the Kohistan 
section of Karachi District, near the passes of Thot and Sai. We decided to 
explore this valley as far as possible, with a view to discover other links in the 
chain of which Ghazi Shah and Tando Rahim Khan form parts. And first of 
all an excursion to the south was arranged. 

Mounds at Gorandi. — ^Proceeding seven miles to the south of Ghazi Shah 
we came to a place called Gorandi where, near the channel of a spring, there are 
two mounds one of which is known as Ghazishahjo-thul. This mound, 
denominated here as ‘ a is about 15' high, flat in the middle and has piles 
of stones at its edges. The biggest one of the piles, which is on the east of the 
mound, has a conical top. This curious feature, as well as the occurrence on 
the surface of bricks measuring 9"x6j", which were evidently of the Muhammadan 
period, led us to conclude that the site must have been at one time the scene of 
much disturbance. And the .tradition is that a Jeot or fortress once stood 
at this place. On its north, within a stone enclosure, there was seen a pair of 
huge grindstones associated with the memory of the saint Ghazi Shah. A 
little examination proved that the so-called kot rests on earlier deposits, certainly 
of the prehistoric period. Pieces of buff-cobured pottery and chert flakes were 
picked up from the slopes of the mound, and the little excavation that we could 
carry out here in the course of a hurried visit, led to the discovery of ten pottery 
objects. One of these was a jar 2' 6" high, Gr (a) 1, which contained half of a 
di^, 11^" iu diameter. There were also five other jars of smaller size, in one 
of which were found a miniature tumbler, nine chert scrapers all having a family 
likeness, an unfinished cornelian bead and a shell piece. There were besides 
a f«yia.n vase and a dish. The half dish bears four holes in a line which seem 
to have been made by some sharp instrument. Another noteworthy object was 
a cup-shaped mortar of thick red ware. The jars mentioned above are without 
lim and some of them have straight shoulder like the pots of ' Amri This 
would show that Gorandi (a) should be regarded as a station of the ‘Amri’ 
<jultuie. In a pit nearby, a stone wall was exposed, and a small vase was picked 
up from its side, at a depth of some 3' from the top of the wall. But not a single 
painted potsherd could be found. No doubt painted pottery was in use at this 
mte, but on all the specimens that were collected the painted layer had entrrely 
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ofi. The other mound at Gorandi, marked as is situated about 

three furlongs to the southwest of ‘a*. Its height is only about 8' and 
it has more or less a flat appearance. It was strewn all over with 
rubble and chaloolithic pottery. The finds from the surface included chert 
flakes, terracotta bangle fragments, bufE-coloured sherds, perforated pottery and 
the head of a terracotta buU. Further, during the trial diggings there turned up 
fragments of black-on-red pottery. The designs appearing on them are " fish- 
scale,’ solid squares with concave sides and conical leaf, as well as broad and 
pointed curves hanging down, the last motif being evidently part of the tree 
pattern as depicted on the black-on-red pottery of Ghazi Shah. Other objects re- 
corded were a cornelian bead, a shell bangle fragment and part of a copper ring.^ 
Hill at Naig. — Seven miles farther south, on the same route, is a beautiful 
spot called Naig, girt by the Bado on the east and the Bhit section of the Khii- 
thar bn the west. The name of the village is derived from that of the Naig 
stream which waters this valley. Besides the Naig there are seven other spring- 
fed channels in this hill-girt area; these have given it the appearance of an oasis 
in the midst of a stony desert. The main water supply of the locality is provided 
by a hot-spring in a cliff overlooking the village along whose side its water is 
diverted through a channel. Just above the village, the stream descends into 
a cascade which is harnessed by a water-wheel for grinding flour and other 
cereals. There is a Police outpost at Naig, opposite which is Lakshmirjo-mari, 
a hill about 100' high. It first appears in a conomunioation^ addressed by 
Captain Preedy to Sic Bartle Frere in 1861, but it does not aemn to have been 
examined by any archaeologist before our visit. Fragments of chalcolithic 
pottery lay scattered over the entire face of the hiU from top to bottom, and 
also in the area around its base. At various places on the slopes of the hiU. 
there were seen huge boulders lying in piles, which must have been at one time 
used in some construction. At the edges of the hiU, especially on the east side, 
traces of walls built of such boulders were clearly visible. But it was impossible 
to say whether they dated from early times or not. One of the Mirs, 
in the 18th century, piled up in heaps an enormous quantity of 
stones in the neighbouring hills for the construction of a fort. But he died 
before the project could be carried out. The hill at Naig is believed by people to 
have once been a hot or fortress, and the presence of the walls on the slopes 
probably supports this view. At the base of the hill, embedded in the d4bris, 
were noticed other stone walls which at any rate appeared to be of the 
prehistoric period. The outlines of many of them could easily be traced, and 
there was no doubt that a large number of rooms, both big and small, lay buried 
in this area. There were also probably houses clinging to the slopes of the hill 
in this period, similar to those we encoimtered at other hill sites of Western Sind. 
But there was no opportunity to carry out any trial operations at Naig, and we 
had to be satisfied with whatever surface relics we could pick up during the short 
visit. These included a few ^ecimens of black-on-red pottery of the typical 
* Indus’ type, and some chert flakes. 
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AH Murad. — Returning to Ghazi Shall, we proceeded northward up the 
.Ahgai valley and came to the mounds of Ali Murad, 8 miles from Ghazi Shah and 
14 miles to the south of Johi. In 1847, Capt. Vicary, who passed by AH Murad, 
recorded that the country through which he passed was “ sandy aTid tolerably 
level, being a plain of from one to two miles in breadth, widening towards the 
north, and situated between the outer range of mural cliffs and the more elevated 
Hala Mountains” i.e,, the Khirthar. Prom Ali Murad to Johi, he further 
obser\^es, “ no water was to be had at any intermediate point, the roads for the 
most passing over a naked and barren desert.”^ The mounds of AH Murad are 
situated on rooky beds in the midst of this uninviting sandy plain. During 
the rains the dry aspect of the country is relieved to some extent by the Angai 
stream which passes by the side of the mounds. It then receives a good suppiv 
of water coming down from the Khirthar side, and extends farther towards the 
east. It may be supposed that the Angai supplied in early times, as now, the 
necessary water for irrigation. During the month of January, when we were 
camping at Ali Murad, the bed of the stream was practically dry except for a little 
pool of water standing to the northeast of the village. 

The Mounds at Ali Murad. — The mounds lie in two distinct patches, one 
immediately to the north of the village and another to its northeast. The 
former, which is the more conspicuous of the two, occupies an area of about 
1,100' X 1,000' and has a height of 27' (PI. VIII, a and PI. XLIV). There are two wide 
depressions in its. north and south, where originally there may have been open 
coxirts. In the depression on the south there is a ruined well (PI. ' VTII, c) 
built of stones, having a diameter of 8'. At the time of our visit it was 
found exposed down to a depth of 12' from surface, but not touching the 
water-level. At the southwest comer of the area there is an outcrop of rocks, 
aud closely adjoining is the grave of one Mitha Fakir which is surrounded 
by piles of loose stones. The rocks appear again to the east of this spot, 
where also there are a number of graves. At a little distance from this mound, 
to its east and northeast, is the other group of mounds which have been 
.appropriated to a very large extent by the Muhammadans for their burials. 
The ruins spread in a line from north to south, and here and there the 
natural rook presents itself. At the northern extremity stands the tomb of 
Bahli Shah, a well known sacred place of the Johi Taluka. The land between the 
two chains of mounds was at places found dotted with potsherds, but there was 
greater profusion of pottery on the surface of the mounds. A casual examination 
was sufficient to establish the chalcolithic character of the site, a noteworthy 
feature being the thousands of terracotta ‘ imitation cakes’ lying scattered at 
various places. 

Site of a fortress. — ^Excavations were started near the well referred to 
above. These led to the discovery of a long rampart waU of irregularly 
dressed stone blocks, each about 2' in length, 1' in height, and’ 1' or a little more 


* ProceMn^a of the Geological Society of London, VoL III (1847), p. 346. Vioary does not, of conrae, mention 
.the moTinda at Ali Muiad. 
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in. thickness. On the southeast of the mound it was followed up to a length of 
170', and found standing to a maximum height of 6' only (PI. VIII, 6). This 
wall was rather interesting, as instead of running in a straight line it took an 
unusual bend, turning in and out at several points. Portions of it were also 
traced . on the north and east of the mound. There was its continuation 
also, probably on the west, so as to enclose the buildings represented by the 
mounds entirely. But the limited time at om* disposal did not allow us 
to. make this point clear. Towards the south, near the well, the rampart wall 
showed a- definite break, and beyond the gap, to its west, the remains of another 
long wall were discovered (PI. XLTV). This waU, which showed recesses and was 
followed for a length of 65', might be the continuation of the same rampart wall, and 
probably joined the natural rocks on the southwest. The area thus enclosed, 
which included the entire group of mounds, bore visible traces of iunujoierable 
stone walls. These no doubt represented the basement of the various chambers 
and apartments into which the buildings were divided. In all likelihood the 
site was that of a fortress, or fortified palace, of which one entrance seems to have 
been near the well as indicated by the gap. Other entrances, if there were any, 
could not be located. The well, it may be noted, belongs to the same age as 
the fortress, and so far is the only example known of a stone well of this 
early period. Fragments of a small stone wall were exposed immediately out- 
side the rampart wall, but what connexion it had with the other was not clear. 
A kind of mud-mortar appeared to have been* used in the construction of the 
buildings, similar to that noticed by Stem at several sites in Baluchistan. The 
moimds of Ali Murad deserve excavation on a larger scale in view of the fact that 
a fortified site of the chalcolithio times was disclosed here for the, first time. 
But as we could not halt here for more than a week, this task had to be left over 
for the future excavator. 

Finds. — The painted pottery of. Ali Murad is characterized by elements 
typical of Indus ware (PI. XXIV, 2, 4, 7-9, 12, 13, 16, 17 ; pp, 106-7). The 
designs are painted in black on red, and the pots are generally of a thick fabric and 
•well fired. The specimens coUeoted were, however, not very many. Among the 
designs mention may be made of squares with concave sides, dotted flowers and leaves 
in compartments, PipaZ leaves and conventional tree motifs. A big unpainted 
jar (A1 83, PI. XXXV, 14) was found along the inner face of the rampart wall 

together with another fragmentary jar and a copper celt about three inches 

long. Within the big jar were found three chert flakes, a mmiature pottery vase, 
fragments :of a pottery dish and an 'imitation cake’. A copper awl, over 
three • inches . long, was found lying by the side of the same wall, near 
the southwestern comer. A few objects used as personal ornaments were also 
collected e.^., . cornelian beads of long barrel shape, a fine agate bead, also of barrel 
B^pe, and discdid* beads of steatite. A piece of coral (A1 90), which bears on one 
side marks of .continued rubbing, was probably used as a flesh-rubber. A terracotta 
object, beiug.part of a water-chute ox drain, has interlacing circles incised 

on. its inner side. A round lump of terracotta with a depression on each side 

found here is similar to those from Chanhu-daro and orher places, and might 
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have been thrown into the fire as an ofiering.^ Amongst terracotta figurines 
there were the bull and also probably the pig. Several small vases, saucers, 
cups and tumblers of plain pottery were registered from the excavations. There 
were also a few dishes-on-stand with incised crescentic markings, lastly, 
perforated pottery vases.® The last mentioned object of which examples have 
been discovered at Mohenjo-daro and at almost all other Indus sites, has been 
identified by a scholar with the “ jar full of water pouring through thousand 
holes, through hundred holes ” alluded to in the Athanwoeda} But it is incon- 
ceivable how these vessels, which invariably have a big hole at the bottom and 
smaller holes all over the wall, could be used for pouring water. Perforated 
pots somewhat analogous to the Indus examples are reported also from Blish.* 
One of them has a large hole in the base like the Indus ones and may have served 
identical purpose whatever that may be. The use of a perforated pot {humbM) 
in certain Vedic sacrifices for straining liquor is mentioned in the Satapatha- 
Brdhnaiffia.^ The pot used to be stufied with goat’s hair and sheep wool, and 
the liquor allowed to pass through it and trickle down through the holes on to 
the sacrificial fire. The perforated pots of Indus sites could have been 
more appropriately employed for purposes of straining than for anything 
else. 


Pandi Wahi. — ^At AJi Murad information was received of a mound near a 
village called Pandi Wahi (PL VII, 6). The camp moved up there, but before 
starting the operations I had to proceed first to Mohenjo-daro on urgent business, 
which being concluded I returned to field by way of Dadu, the nearest Bailway 
station to Pandi Wahi. !Prom Dadu after a journey of twelve miles in a motor 
lorry I came to Johi, the headquarters of the Taluka, and from there a camel 
ride of sixteen miles brought me to the camp. The latter part of the journey 
was made across a wide stretch of country, full of torr^t-beds and irrigation 
embankments. Pandi Wahi is a small village with a police outpost, at the 
foot of the Bhirthar Bange overlooking the tortuous bed of the Bari river. 
The mound, which is to the north of the village, stands near the Baj Wah, a 
branch of the Bari. It is 20' high, having a maximum length of 450' and a 
maximum breadth of 350'. The site has sufiered considerable ravage at the 
hands of the local people. To its north, south and east are to be seen irri- 
gation embankments some of which are made of the debris cut away from the 
mound. A part of the area has been used again as a burial ground by the 
M tiL ammAd an a . Still the prehistoric character of the site could be recog- 
nised from the specimens of painted pottery, etc., lying on the slopes of the mound 
ftTiil from the discovery amon g these of a leaf-ifixaped chert arrow-head (Pw 1). 

Trenches 1 and 3 (PI. XLY). — ^Trench 1, measuring 80'xl2', was sunk at 
the southwestern fringe of the mound. Startmg from 7' below the hipest 

^ 0 -^^ 


1 Above, pp. 42, 68 ; and of . p. 62. * See* Catalogne pp. 106—108 bdow. 

* Meta. A. 8. 1,, No. 81, p. 14. 

* A Sumerkm PcHaDt and ‘ A ’ Cenuiery, Kieh, Part 11, p. 164 and H. UV, ®8. 

* Baerei Books oj Ae Bast, VoL XXiTV, pp. 284-286, and n. 2. 
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point of the mound it was carried down to a depth of 16^ At a level of about 13' 
below ‘ datum certain fragmentary jars of big size were found lying in situ, 
marking the ground level of the latest period of occupation. Immediately 
to its north, and occupying the highest part of the mound, was Trench 2 which 
measured 28' by 10'. Its top lay only a foot below the ‘ datum and its bottom 
reached a depth of about 6'. In Trench 1, objects that were found down to the 
level of the jars, appeared to be of the same character as those from Trench 2, 
and they could on the whole be relegated to the same period. The stratification 
of Trench 1 proved important. It began to yield, as we proceeded from the top, 
a class of blaok-on-red pottery, with a sprinkling of bichrome sherds, until t£e 
layer of the broken jars was reached. Below this level there was noticed a dis- 
tinct paucity of the black-on-red ware, but a great profusion of the biohrome 
fabric, and ultimately at the bottom of the trench the latter alone was found. 
The lie of the two fabrics, one resting upon another in a vertical shaft, was decisive 
as to the fact that the culture represented by the bichrome ware must have been 
supplanted by another associated with the black-on-red. This succession of 
one culture by another at Pandi Wahi must have necessarily taken some time, 
judging from the accumulation of deposits as revealed in Trench 1. 

Pita 3 and 4 (PI. XLV). — Pits 3 and 4 were opened at the foot of the mound 
practically on ground level, with a view to testing how the two classes of pottery 
were related to one another in other parts of the mound. Pit 3 measured 14' 
by 14', and reached a depth of a little over 6' below the ground level. It was 
at this depth that we came upon a nest of pottery vessels, all amn.f»T^ed to pieces 
(PI. VII, c). One of these contained a few bones which Dr. B. Prashad 
has pronounced to be those of the ‘domestic goat.' Four of the vessels were 
recovered in fragments and later reconstructed by joining together the various 
parts. Traces of paint could be detected on some of the pots, but they were all 
too few to enable us to form an idea of the actual nature of the decoration 
Further clearance in the pit brought to light fragments of a beautiful dish-on-stand 
(Pw 36) -and those of a vase (Pw 187), both decorated with designs in black 
executed on red slip. The find of black-on-red pottery at this level of 
the mound was rather surprising, especially as it was not associated with any 
specimens of the biohrome ware encountered at the lower levels of Trench 1. The 
way in which this group of pottery was lying pell-mell in the area excavated in 
Pit 3 showed that we were probably digging into a refuse heap. The articles 
might have been thrown here from a house of the later period. But another 
explanation may not seem unwarrantable. The black-on-red pottery might have 
been contemporaneous with a class of biohrome ware, representing one of the 
earlier phases of the Indus civilization, as at the site of Ghazi ^ 

covered a much smaller area than Pit 3, and only a few objects were recorded 
from it, all of them specimens of painted pottery. At about the ground 
level in this pit potsherds of a red fabric with the :^-scale (Pw 32) and the 
bull (Pw 34-36) designs painted in black, were brought to light. These sherds 
might have also dropped from the upper levels. But the explanation given 
above regarding similar finds from Pit 3 appears to be the more likely. A 
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descriptive list of selected objects from Paudi WaJhi is appended at pp. 104-114. 
•Here, we may draw attention to those that bear special significance. 

Stone arrowhead. — A leaf-shaped chert arrowhead (Pw 1) was picked 
up from the surface, as already stated, but no other specimen was found in the 
actual excavations. Similar stone arrowheads were brought back in lai^e num- 
bers by Sir Henry McMahon and Sir Aurel Stein from prehistoric sites in Sistan,^ 
and a few of them were collected by the latter also at Periano-Ghundai and other 
sites in Northern Baluchistan.^ This type of implement has a rather wide distribu- 
tion. Besides Sistan and Baluchistan, it has been traced also in Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia and as far east as Japan, while some examples have been recovered by 
Stein from the Lop-nor Desert in Chinese Turkestan.^ _But there is no proof 
of its ever being in vogue in the interior of India, and the specimen from Pandi 
Wahi is so far the only one of its kind discovered even in Sind itself. It may, 
therefore, be assumed that this type of stone arrowhead was of non-Indian 
origin. There is a similar example in copper from Ghazi Shah (PL XLI, 24), 
and leaf-shaped spearheads of copper have been found at Mohenjo-daro and other 
Indus sites. These specimens in copper might well have developed from the stone 
arrowheads, which first appear in the Solutrean times and were so widely distri- 
buted in the Neolithic Age. 

Stratification of Painted potteiy. — ^The number of typical black-on-red 
Indus specimens was comparatively few. The majority consisted of pale red 
or buff ware, with decoration in monochrome, and the bichrome ware of the Amri 
type, both of which come under the category of the pale fabric. Among 
the black-on-red mention may be made of PL XXYIII, 2-6, 10, 16 and 24, and 
PL XXIX, 37 and 38. Of these, figs. 2-4, 10 and 16 represent potsherds 
found between 13' and 11' below the ‘ datum ’ line in Trench 1 ; figs. 5 and 24, 
from Pit 4, at 19*1' and figs. 37 and 38, from Trench 1, at 21*6' to 26'. As regards 
the other potteries, it may be noted that excepting only a few e.g., the buff colour 
sherds shown in PL XXVIIl, 30 and 38, all the specimens came from the 
lower levels of the moimd, that is to say from about 18' and below. Since we 
should be guided by the levels of the majority of specimens belonging to a parti- 
cular group, it may be concluded that during the earlier period the pot-fabrics 
of the buff and bichrome class were the fashion although along with it was 
produced ’ a certain quantity of the other fabric as well. 

The Decoration and its analogies. — Among the patterns on the black-on- 
red pottery we notice particularly the Pipal leaf, the string of eye-shaped loops 
repeated at intervals, the fish-scale and the bull. In one instance (PL XXVIIl, 
30), the bull motif appears also on a vessel of buff ware. The buU, as treated at 
Pandi Wahi, is aiTnilar to the examples on the pottery of Ghazi Shah and on that 
of 'K'nlli and Mehi* The ‘ fish-scale ’ frequently occurs at Mohenjo-daro, but its 


1 The McMahon collection ( 1903-06), which is now in the Quetta Museum, includes some very fine specimens of 
leaf-shaped arrowheads of chert, hoxnfels, jasper, chalcedony, quartzite and other stones. It has not yet been 
published. The collection made by Stein (1916-16) is described in his /nneiworf Asia^ VoL II, p. 964 and PL GXIL 
* Mem. A. 8. L, No. 37, pp. 40, 41 and PL IX, P. SW. o. 26 ; also PL XVI, Kr. 1 ; and ibid.. No. 43, PL VI, 
Sn. 6. 

« R. A. Smith, Man, 1911, No. 62, and PL F ; see also Stein, Serindia, VoL I, pp. 363 ff. * Above, p. 82. 
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use is by uo means restricted to the Indus pottery ; it lias been found also on tbe 
pottery of Nal. PL XXIX, 37 shows a pattern which consists of two motifs 
altematiog viz., a triangle with concave sides divided into three solid 
triangles, leaving a triangular central portion blank; and a chequer of nine 
squares of which hve are solid and arranged in the form of a cross, while the 
remaining four are left blank. A triangle divided into compartments occiurs 
on the bichrome pottery of Ghazi Shah, and the type of chequer on that 
of Chauro to be described later. PL XXIX, 38 presents a circular band con- 
taining a series of solid triangles with iucurved sides together with semi-circular 
loops partly filled in solid. Although a pattern of exactly this description has 
not been found elsewhere, both the motifs are familiar to us from sites which 
have yielded bichrome pottery. It is therefore clear that although the mode 
of their colouring is akiTi to that of Indus, these specimens from Pandi Wahi 
cannot be looked upon as altogether free from the influence of the bufl wares. 
While some of the ornaments connect the black-on-red culture of Pandi Wahi 
with Indus, yet there are others that betray its kinship with Nal and other stations 
in Baluchistan. But it is the buiE ware that reveals the larger number of affinities 
with the Baluchi pottery. Witness, for instance, the solid and cross-hatched 
lozenges, chevron, two solid triangles meeting at a point, and above all the enclos- 
ing squares surrounded by the stepped ornament, PL XXVIII, 18, which is so 
characteristic of the Nal pottery.^ A design, which consists of a band of single- 
line or double-line hooks, is peculiar to a type of flat dishes. Identical dish-patterns 
are known also from sites in Baluchistan explored by Stein.^ An interesting motif 
appears in PL XXVIII, 40, which has been rarely met with elsewhere in Sind, but 
m common on the pottery of Baluchistan. It bears the likeness of an one-edged 
comb with a line projecting upwards from each end. This motif, which is 
found both at Kulli and Mehi and also probably at Shahi-tump,^ bears curious 
resemblance to examples appearing on the pottery of the First Period of Susa.* 
Another rare pattern is made up by the ladder motif used as a repeating orna- 
ment, as on PL XXVIII, 1. It occurs also at Gwadar and Nundara in 
Makxan.^ PL XXVIII, 41 reproduces part of a dish decorated at the edge 
on the inner side with a group of parallel arcs repeated at intervals. T Ha 
motiE is employed in an identical manner on a bowl discovered at Nal.^ In the 
case of some of the designs, which occur here and also in Baluchistan, it is possible 
to cite parallels even from distant Mesopotamia. PL XXVIII, 8, showing a 
group of wavy parallel lines placed in a slanting position, may be compared with 
examples from Samarra.’ Particular attention may be drawn to PL XXVIII, 
39, which shows columns of soHd triangles with incurved sides in a band. 


^OLATem. Ai9./.,No.3S,PLXXl,fig. 13. 

*i«(i.,No.43,FLl,Z. N. 1. 

’ jfb»U,Na48»PLXXin»KuLy.yii2; PL XXX, Mehi, n. 4'g ; and PL XVII, Sh. T. VL 13. b, 

* De Moigan, Prekistoire Orientah, tome p. 56, fig. 7* 

* Mem. A. 8. 1., No. 48, PI. ISZSl, G. D. 4, G. D. 8, and PL XXV, Ntin. 13. 

* Thid,, No. 36, PL XTX, fig. 11. 

’ Hersefeld, Die VorgeechicMhehen Topfereien von Gamarra, 1930, PL XIX, fig. 61a. 
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This pattern, which has been found also at Amri^ is well establishied at Samarra.*- 
Another such pattern is found in PI. XXVIII, 7 which reproduces a cup. 
The upper portion of the cup from shoulder to waist is decorated with cross- 
lines, and below, the surface is left blaoh. There are certain cups from Samarra 
having this identical form of decoration.^ The broad Tnftfl.ndftT pattern, 
appearing on PI. XXVIII, 38, is again reminiscent of a aimilaT pattern common 
on the Samarra pottery.® As regards the row of solid or cross-hatched lozenges, 
which is found at Pandi Wahi and occurs in fact wherever the ‘ Amri culture * 
'has beem traced in Sind, there are interesting parallels ofEered by the painted 
pottery of Al-TJbaid.* 

Types of pottery. — ^The types of vessels® represented by the painted pottery 
•of Pandi Wahi are not very many. There are the cylindrical bowls 
PI. XXXIX, 9, 13 — 16), pots with straight rim moulded in continuation of the 
shoulder, or with splayed out neck, cups with flat bottom (PL XXXIX, 11), pans with 
ring base (PI. XXXIX, 12), saucers, flat dishes and dishes-on-stand. PI. XXVIII, 4 is 
a fragment of a dish with flanged shoulder, having deflniMy Indus decoration. The 
straight shoulder (e.^., PL XXXIX, 6, 8) was a characteristic feature of the earlimr 
pottery and may have survived at Pandi Wahi in a modified form down to a later 
period. An unusual type is PL XXXV, 7 (Pw 40), which shows a vessel belonging 
to the group from Pit 3. It is elliptical in shape, with slight indication of a 
neck, and retains traces of the original painted flutings. Among plain pottery, we 
have a pan, and a few vases with bulged out body, pierced with three holes at 
the rim for suspension. 

Objects of * Mohenjo-daro ’ type. — Besides the black-on-red painted 
pottery with typical Mohenjo-daro ornaments, there were found steatite 
discoid beads, fragments of pottery dish-on-stand with incised strokes as decoration, 
and a terracotta imitation cake of triangular shape. The last mentioned object 
came £^m the lower stratum in Pit 3, and the rest from the upper layer of Trench 
1. But on the whole, objects of the ' Mohenjo-daro ’ type were comparatively 
rare at this site. 

A Catalogue of selected objects from sites in Johi. 

I. The Mound at Ghazi Shah (Gs). 

Pamted Pottery ; designs m black or chocolate on red sUp. 

■Gs 6 Xeck of vase ; only a zigzag line. Trench I, — ^25*7^ 

Gs 0 Sherd ; fish-scale and Piped branch. Trench I, — 25’T. PI. XXVI, 16. 

Gs 7 Neck of vase ; ‘ arrow-headed ’ tree. Trench I, — ^25*7'. PI. XXVI, 8. 

Gs 8 Neck of vase ; ‘ arrow-headed ’ tree and two hanging zigzag lines. 

Trench I,— 26-7'. PL XXVII, 18. 

'Gs 9 Neck of vase : ‘ arrow-headed ’ tree. Trench I, — ^26' 7'. 

>Gs 10 Sherd ; cross-lines. Trench I, — 2S’7'. 

1 HeiEssfeld, PL XXXVls fig. 233c. It ooouis also at Muffyan. 8ee above p. 30 : Am 393. 

•IWcL, PL XXm, figs. 116, 116. 

»iWcL,PLSXfig. 89. 

« F**^^'* and Woolley, Ur EascavaHonat VoL I, PL XVIT, figa 1695, 1812. 

Poe some l^ieal Paadyi Wahi examples of pottery i^pe and decoration see PL XXXTSL 6— -16; 
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Gs 11 Neck of vase ; leaves. Trench I, — ^26*7'. 

Gs 12 Sherd from neck of vase ; part of ‘ arrow-headed ’ tree and two hang- 

ing zigzag lines. Trench I, — ^26*7'. 

Gs 13 Sherd ; Pvpal branch. Trench I, — ^26’ 7'. 

Gs 19 Neck of vase ; column of horizontal strokes alternating with parallel 
uprights. Trench I, — 25-T, PI. XXVI, 16. 

Gs 21-22 Two sherds ; comb-shaped branches. Trench I, — ^26*7'. 

Gs 32 Bowl fragment ; entangled branches and bludgeon-shaped strokes on 
inner side ; the latter repeated also outside ; diam. 6*6". Trench 
I,— 27-2'. PI. XXVI, 28. 

Gs 35 Sherd ; interlacing squares with concave sides ; dotted flower in each square 
and hatched bicouical leaf between two sides of squares. Trench 
I,— 27-2'. PI. XXVI, 27. 

Gs 36 Sherd ; tree with hanging comb-shaped branches. Trench I, — 27*2'. 

PI. XXVI, 14. 

Gs 38 Sherd ; fish-scale. Trench I, — ^27*2'. 

Gs 40 Neck of vase; vertical biconical leaf alternating with a hanging zigzag 
line. Trench I, — 27*2'. 

Gs 43 Sherd ; interlacing squares with concave sides ; flower in each square 

and hatched biconical leaf between two sides of squares. Trench 
I,— 27*2'. 

Gs 44-46 Sherd ; Pipai leaf with detached curve strokes filling intervening 
space. Trench I, — 27*2'. 

Gs 46 Neck of vase ; leaves and dotted flowers m compartments. Trench I, — ^27*2'. 
PI. XXVII, 7. 

Gs 49 Sherd; design as on Gs 43. Trench I, — ^27*2'. 

Gs 62 Neck of vase ; ‘ arrow-headed ’ tree. Trench I, — ^27*2'. PI. XXVII, 

37. 

Gs 71 Neck of vase ; ‘ arrow-headed ’ tree alternating with hanging zigzag 

line. Trench I,— 27-2'. PI. XXVI, 6. 

Gs 73 Sherd; column of biconical figures alternating with similar row of 
bow-shaped curves. Trench I, — 27*2'. 

Gs 76 Sherd from neck of vase; balls arranged in the form of triangles in 
one band, and Pipaf leaf m another. Trench I, — ^27*2'. 

Gs 76 Sherd ; interlacing squares with concave sides ; biconical leaf between 
two sides, and flower in each square.. Trench I, — ^27*2'. 

Gs 78 Sherd; part of peacock holding serpent at beak. Trench I, — ^27*2'. 
PI. XXVI, 23. 

Gs 80 Sherd; entan^ement of branches indicated by wavy lines. Trench 
I,— 27-2'. PI. XXVI, 4. 

Gs 81 Sherd ; cross-lines, dotted flowers, leaves and concave squares respectively in 
diSerent bands. Trench I, — ^27*2'. PI. XXVI, 17. 

Gs 83 Sherd ; part of tree with comb-shaped branches. Trench I, — ^27-2'. 

Gs 84 Sherd ; cross-hatched triangles meeting at a point ; between armw, dots, 
leaves, etc. Trench I, — ^27*2', PI. XXVII, 8. 
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Gs 86 Neck of vase ; * arrow-headed ’ tree alternating with hang in g Ti g^ag linft 
and bull of which only hind portion remains. Trench I, — ^27*2'’. 
PL XXVII, 26. 

Gs 87 Sherd ; bull figure. Trench I, — 27*2'. 

Gs 90 Xeck of vase ; bull and ‘ arrow-headed ’ tree alternating ; head and 

hind portion of two bulla are seen. Trench I, — 27-2'. 

Gs 93 Xeck of vase ; triangles, with hatches parallel to base. Trench I, — ^27*2L 
PL XXVII, 14. 

Gs 100 Neck of vase; Pifal tree. Trench I, — ^28*8'. PL XXVI, I. 

Gs 101 Neck of vase ; tree with comb-shaped branches. Trench I, — ^28* 8'. 

PL XXVI, 9. 

Gs 102 Sherd ; columns of hatched biconical figures alte rnating with similar 

columns of parallel da^er-shaped curves. Trench I, — ^28-8'. PL 
XXVI, 7. 

Gs 103 Neck of vase ; birds strutting about ; and below, balls arranged in 
the form of triangles ; Trench I, — ^28*8'. PL XXVI, 18. 

Gs 104 Sherd ; birds, one with upraised head. Trench I, — ^28-8'. PL XXVI» 
2. 

Gs 113 Sherd ; Pifal branch. Trench I, — 28‘8'. 

Gs 117 Sherd ; floral design of spider-web type. Trench I, — ^28*8'. PL 

XXVI, 36. 

Gs 119 Sherd ; bull figure, partly filled in solid and partly hatched ; space 
left blank around eye and neck. Trench I, — ^28* 8'. PI. XXVI, 26. 

Gs 120 Sherd ; fish-scale. Trench I, — ^28*8'. 

Gs 122 Neck of vase ; part of bull figure. Trench I, — ^28*8'. * 

Gs 123 Sherd ; part of tree with comb-shaped branches. Trench I, — ^28*8'. 

Gs 132 Neck of vase ; Piped tree. Trench I, — ^28*8'. 

Gs 133 Sherd ; hatched bow-shaped compartments and zigzag lines. Trench 
I,— 28-8'. PL XXVI, 19. 

Gs 134 Sherd ; comb-shaped branches alternating with zigzag line. Trench I, 
—28-8'. PL XXVI, 34. 

Gs 141 Sherd ; fish-scale. Trench I, — ^28*8'. PL XXVI, 31. 

Gs 144 Dish fragment ; ht. 2*1'. Trench I, — ^28-8'. 

Gs 145 Vase fragment ; ‘ arrow-headed ’ tree alternating with two hanging gi g_ 
zag lines. Trench I, — ^28-8'. PL XXVI, 11. 

Gs 146 Vase fragment ; ‘ arrow-headed ’ tree ; other motifs missing. Trench 
I,— 28-8'. PL XXVn, 38. 

Gs 150 Vase fragment ; horizontal strokes in column alternating with parallel 
uprights. Trench I, — ^28*8'. 

Gs 161 Sherd ; tree with comb-shaped branches. Trench I, — 28'8'. PL 
XXVI, 13. See Gs 169. 

Gs 169 Sherd ; stags and tree with comb-shaped branches. Trench I, — ^30*4'. 
PL XXVI, 13. See Gs 161. 
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Gs 166 Slierd ; birds and tree with comb-shaped branches. Trench I, — 30*4\ 
6s 167 Neck of vase ; comb-shaped branches. Trench I, — 30*4'. PI. XXVI, 

26. 

Gs 168 Sherd ; tree with comb-shaped branches. Trench I, — 30*4'. 

6s 161 Neck of vase ; dotted circles denoting flowers, between the arms of a cross. 
Trench I,— 304'. PI. XXVI, 5. 

Gs 162 Neck of vase ; bull figure partly filled in solid, and partly indicated 
by hatches. Trench I, — 304'. PI. XXVI, 22. 

Gs 163 Dish fragment ; cross, each of its arms composed of three parallel 
linfta ; a knob in the middle of the cross marked by a drcle. 
Trench 1,-304'. PI. XXVII, 63. 

Gs 166 Neck of vase ; * arrow-headed ’ tree alternating with bull whose hind 

portion only remains. Trench I, — 304'. PI. XXVI, 12. 

Gs 166 Dish fragment ; design as on Gs 163. Trench I, — 30*4'. PI. XXVII, 

47. 

Gs 176 Dish fragment with long hooks. Pit 2, — ^20’6'. PI. XXVII, 16. 

Gs 187 Sherd ; tree with biconical hatched leaves. Trench I, — 32*3'. PI. 
XXVI, 10. 

Gs 188, 203-206 Four sherds ; broad hanging curves, pointed, probably denot- 
ing branches of tree. Trench I, — 32*3'. PI. XXVII, 36 (Gs 204), 
PI. XXVII, 36 (Gs 203), PL XXVII, 46 (Gs 188). 

Gs 196 Neck of vase ; 'dotted flower motif in compartment. Trench I, — 32*3'. 
PI. XXVI, 21. 

Gs 194, 197 Sherds ; step pattern made of broad lines. Trench I, — 32*3'. PI. 
XXVII, 26 (Gs 194). 

^s 199 Sherd ; bull figure ; only part of design remains. Trench I, — 32*3'. 
Gs 200 Dish fragment ; design as on Gs 163. Trench I, — 32*3'. 

Gs 213 Sherd ; Pipe? leaves. Trench I, — 30*4'. PI. XXVI, 20. 

Gs 214 Sherd ; biconical hatched leaves with zigzag lines intervening. Trench 
I,— 30*4'. PL XXVII, 17. 

Gs 216 Sherd ; biconical hatched leaves alternating with zigzag lines. Trench 
I,— 30*4'. PL XXVT, 30. 

Gs 217 Sherd; hanging ladders. Trench I, — 30*4'. 

Gs 220 Neck of vase ; bull figure with legs like those of bird. Trench I, — 30*4'. 
PL XXVI, 3. 

Gs 234 Vase fragment ; hatched biconical leaves in a band ; bdow, crosB-line& 
Trench I,— 30*4'. PL XXVI, 29. 

Gs 237-239 Three sherds ; ‘ arrow-headed ’ tree with broad hanging carves de- 
noting branches ; curves as on Gs 188, 203-206. Trench 1, — 32*3'. 
PL XXVII, 48 (Gs 238). 

Gs 243 Neck of vase ; alternate arcs in a band and below, a continuous hori- 
zontal line intersected by small uprights.^ Trench I, — 33'. PI. 
XXVI, 24 ; also PL XXXVIII, 13. 


^ A Bhnilar pattern ooenzB at Nal. — Memn, A. 8^ I,, No. 35| PL XVII, 17. 
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Gs 249, 235 Fragments of disli ; design as on Gs 163. Trendi I,— 30-4'. 
PI. XXVII, 62 (Gs 236). 

Gs 261 Neck of vase ; a straight plant. Trench I,— 304'. PI. XXVlI, 43. 

Gs 263, 254 Two fragments of dishes ; design as on Gs 163. Pit 3,— 39*2'. 

Gs 256 Sherd; broad hanging curves as on Gs 237-39. Pit 3, — 39*2'. PI. 
XXVII, 46. 

Gs 296 Dish fragment ; two bands of serrated spirals. Trench I, — 37'. PL 
XXVI, 32. 

Gs 299 Dish fragment ; double-line hooks. 'Trench I, — 37'. PI. XXVII, 16. 

Gs 303 Dwh fragment; cross pattern as on Gs 163. Pit 3, — 36'. 

Gs 317 Dish fragment ; hooks. Pit 4, — 37*6'. PI. XXVII, 24. 

AddUioTud Specimens. 

Gs 33 Bowl fragments; ht. 2’8*' ; light red ware; black bands on burnished 
surface. Trench I, — ^27*2'. PL XXXVII, 30. 

Gs 3 Vase fragment ; ht. Z-S " ; light red ware ; black bands. Trench I, 
— 26-7'. PL XXXVn, 29. 

Gs 247 Tumbler with pedestal ; ht,_ 3*6", continuous ladder pattern in black ; 

slip gone; painted bands in the interior. Pit 6, — 19*8'. PL 
XXXVII, 39. 

Gs 222 Bowl fragment ; ht. 3*3' ; black bands. Trench I, — 304'. PL 
XXXVn, 38. 

Gs 98 Bowl fragments ; ht. 3*6' ; a line of tbick strokes on the rim in chocolate 
on red wash. Trench I, — ^27*2'. 

Gs 167 Tumbler fragment ; ht. 1*7'. ; dm. 2*3' at mouth ; bands in chocolate 
outside on burnished surface ; wavy lines in chocolate at neck 
on the iimer side. Trench I, — 304'. 

Gs 191 Vase fragment ; ht. 2*6" ; chocolate bands at neck ; bdow, alternate 
ball and semi-drculax motif. Trench I, — 32*2'. 

Gs 1 Vase ; ht. 2*7" ; black bands on burnished surface. Trench I, — ^26*7'. 

. PL XXXVII, 22. 

Gs 232 Vase with slender neck ; ht. 4*76' ; black bands on burnished surface. 
Pit 6,— 17*8'. PI. XXXVII, 21. 

Gs 233 Dish fragment ; incised strokes in the naiddle. Trench I, — 304'. PL 

XXVI, 33. 


Bichsrome Pottery. 

Gs 244r246 Vase fragments ; light red ware ; triangle divided into thirteen 
smaller triangles, of which nine are cross-hatched and four left 
blank ; the big trian^e alternates with another of which the 
internal figures are filled in solid ; an ibex in one compartment ; black 
and chocolate on cream slip. Trench I, — 33'. PL XXVII, 

49-61. 

Gs 309 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; reddish brown band at neck ; below, 
groups of twin solid trian^es meeting at a point, in chocolate on cream 
slip ; each group separated from another by a vertical line ; reddish brown 
band repeated bdow. Pit 4,-- -87* 6'. PL XXVII, 23. 

’p 
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'Grs 311 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; reddish brown band at neck ; below, 
twin triangles meeting at a point, separated by three verticals, in 
chocolate on cream slip. Pit 4, — 37' 6'. PI. XXVII, 33. 

■Gs 219 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; hachured triangles in two horizontal 
rows ; the upper and lower triangles meet at apexes and form blank 
parallelograms ; black on light red slip. Trench I, — 30-4'. 
PI. XXVII, 40. 

Gs 287 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; cross-hatched triangles with concave 
sides in black on cream slip ; every next one placed upside down, so 
as to form a biconical figure between two triangles. Trench I, 
—37'. PI. XXVII, 2. 

Gs 278 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; hatched triangles, two forming a 
parallelogram; chocolate on cream slip. Pit 6, — 41- 1'. PI. XXVII, 

4. 

•Gs 174 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; reddish brown band at neck ; below, 
a row of continuous lozenges filled in by parallel hatches, in choco- 
late on cream slip. Pit 2, — 20-6'. PI. XXVII, 41. * 

Gs 280 Vase fragment ; pale ware ; reddish brown band at neck ; below, traces 
of a row of lozenges as on Gs 174, in chocolate on cream slip. Pit 

5, — 4 1*1'. 

Gs 285 Vase fragment ; pale ware ; chocolate band at neck ; ornament as on 
Gs 174, in chocolate on cream slip. Pit 6, — ^20*3'. PI. XXVII, 44. 

Gs 269 Vase fragment ; pale ware ; ornament as on Gs 174, in chocolate on 
cream slip. Trench I, — 35'. PI. XXVII, 42. 

•Gs 180 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; traces of reddish brown band at neck ; 

below, ornament as on Gs 174, in chocolate on cream slip. Pit 
2,— 20-6'. PI. XXVII, 32. 

Gs 323 Vase fragment ; pale ware ; traces of reddish brown band ; con- 
tinuous solid lozenges in chocolate on cream slip. Pit 4, — 36-6'. 
PI. XXVII, 34. 

Gs 332 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; two parallel rows of continuous hatched 
lozenges, so drawn as to make a number of blank parallelograms (of. Gs 
219), in chocolate on cream slip. Pit 5, — 42-6'. PI, XXVII, 27. 

Gs 184 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; traces of reddish brown band at neck ; 

below, pattern almost like Gs 332 ; chocolate on light red slip ; 
Pit 2,— 21*6'. PI. XXVII, 28. 

Gs 202 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; pattern almost like Gs 332 ; 
black on light red slip. Trench I, — 32*3'. PI. XXVII, 30. 

Noxb.— O n Qs 184: and 202, the loeenges of the first row have one of their aides parallel to, or i^her 

•lag the band at the neck ; and on Gb 33^ one of their oomerB only tonohes this band. 

Gs 831 Pale ware ; lozenge in chocolate on cream slip. Pit 6, 42'. PI 

XXVII, 31. 

Gs 281 Vase fragment ; pale w:are ; cream slip inside and out ; reddish brown 
band at neck ; below, a line of sigmas, in chocolate on cream slip 
Pit PL XXVII, 21. 
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Gs 290 Vase fragment; light red ware; reddish brown band and below, a 
line of sigmas in chocolate on cream slip. Trench 1,-37'. PI. 
XXVII, 29. 

Gs 289 Vase fragment ; pale ware ; traces of reddish brown band ; a line of 
sigmas in chocolate on cream slip. Trench I,— 37'. PI. XXVII, 20. 

Gs 177 Vase fragment ; pale ware ; cream slip inside and out ; a row of sigmas 
in chocolate. Pit 2,— 20-6'. PI. XXVII, 11. 

Gs 315 Vase fragment ; pale ware ; festoon of continuous semi-circles in black 
on cream slip. Pit 3, — 37-6'. PI. XXVII, 10. 

Gs 310 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; traces of reddish brown band at neck ; 

below, a festoon of continuous semi-circular loops with a parallel 
zigzag line ; a dot in each of the loops ; chocolate on creamish slip. 
Pit 3,— 37-6'. PI. XXVII, 9.^ 

Gs 277 Vase fragment ; light red ware : traces of reddish brown band ; below, 
a festoon of continuous semi-circular loops, each loop of three 
parallel lines, with an oval dot in the centre and two zigzag lines 
below ; chocolate on cream slip. Pit 5, — 41-1'. PI. XXVII, 19.- 

Gs 312 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; a band of uprights at neck : below, 
semi-circular eye-shaped motifs in a continuous line ; chocolate on 
cream slip. Pit 3, — 37*6'. PI, XXVII, 1. 

Gs 178 Cup fragment ; pale ware ; ht. l-S" ; cream slip inside and out ; a 
line of uprights in chocolate. Pit 2, — 20*6'. PL XXVII, 22. 

Gs 182 Vase fragment ; pale ware ; faint traces of reddish brown bands ; 

dentiform pattern in chocolate on cream slip. Pit 2, — ^21*5'. H. 

XXVII, 39. 

Gs 276 Vase fragment ; pale ware ; ladder motifs in chocolate on cream slip. 
Pit 6,— 41-1'. PI. XXVII, 3. 

Gs 307 Vase fragment ; pale ware ; probably a conical leaf filled in by haehures, 
in black on creamish slip. Pit 3, — 36'. PL XXVII, 12. 

Gs 260 Vase fragment ; pale ware ; cream slip inside and out ; probably solid 
triangle following a series of slanting lines, in chocolate. Pit 4, 
—41*3'. PL XXVII, 6. 

Gs 272 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; chocolate band at neck ; traces of a 
reddish brown band ; cream slip. Pit 6, — 40'. PL XXVII, 6. 

Gs 226 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; design as that of a human skeleton, 
in chocolate on cream slip. Pit 4, — 38*4'. PL XXVII, 13. 

Plain Pottery. 

Gs 171 Miniature vase; partly handmade and partly turned on the wheel; 

smoky ; ht. 1’04''. Trench I, — 30*4'. PL X XXVII, 11. 

Gs 283 Miniature tumbler ; cylindrical body with flanged neck ■; ht. 2". 

Trench 6,— 20-3'. PL XXXVII, 12. 

Gs 284 Miniature tumbler with pedestal ; ht. 1*8". Trench 6, — 20*3'. PL 

XXXVII, 10. 


p2 


also PL XXXVHI, 12. 


» Su also PL XXXVnr, 14. 
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6s 168 Perforated pottery fragment. Trench. I, — 30'4'. 

Gs 248 Fragmentary base of a pottery trough with incised interlacing circles ; 

husk mixed with clay; L. 12*6''. Trench I, — 30'4\ PI. XXXI, 17. 

Gs 25 Pottery dish-on-stand fragment; incised strokes. Trench I, — 2B’’7\ 
PI. XXXI, 2. 

Terracotta Toys a/nd Animal Figurines. 

Ge 62 Bull figurine ; L. 3*3" ; legs not distinguished. Trench I, — ^27-2'. 

Gs 163 Bull figurine with one horn intact ; L. 3'6' ; type same as Gs 62. 

Trench I,— 28-8'. 

Gs 164 Bull figurine ; L. 3*1' ; type as Gs 62. Trench I, — 28*8'. 

Gs 166 Bull figurine with a hole at neck ; L. 3" ; type as Gs 62. Trench 

I,— 28-8'. 

Gs 172 Bull figurine with bent head ; legs are distinguished ; L. 2*2'. Trench 
I,— 30*4'. 

Gs 362 Head of parrot with a hole at neck ; L. 1'. Trench I, — 32*3'. 

Gs 366 Miniature lid with pointed knob ; grey ; dm. *6'. Trench I, — 30*4'^ 

Gs 27 Miniature lid with pointed knob ; semi-bumt ; dm. 1*46'. Trench I, 

—26*7'. 

Gs 126 Miniature lid with pointed knob ; semi-bumt ; dm. 1*3". Trench I, 
—28*8'. 

Gs 262 Imitation mother-of-pearl valve with a hole at edge ; L. 3*6'. Trench 
I,— 30*4'. 

Gs 58 Toy-chariot fragment with cross-lines in chocolate on one side ; L. 
3-1'. Trench I,— 27-2'. 

Gs 59 Toy-chariot fragment with lines in chocolate on one side ; L. 
3'3''. Trench I, — ^27*2'. 

Gs 169 Toy-chariot fragment with cross-lines in chocolate ; L. 2*4". Trench I, 
—30*4'. PI. XXXIV, 1. 

Gs 193 Rattle fragment with concentric circle pattern having central dot, in 
chocolate ; dm. 2*2". Trench I, — 32*3'. PI. XXXIV, 13. 

Gs 173 Toy-chariot wheel ; diam. 2*6'. Trench I, — 30*4'. PI. XXXIV, 14. 

Personal Omcmants. 

Gs 31 Long-barrelled terracotta bead; L. 2*06'. Trench I, — ^26*7'. PL 
XXXIII, 47 . 

Gs 338 Long-barreUed terracotta bead ; L. 2'. Trench I, — ^26*7'. 

Gs 30 Terracotta bangle fragment ; dm. 2*9' ; flat. Trench I, — 26*7'. 

Gs 170 Terracotta painted ban^e fragment ; flat ; strokes in chocolate on red 
wash on two mdes ; dm. 2*16". Trench I, — 30*4'. 

Gs 206 Terracotta painted bangle fragment ; flat ; decoration in chocolate on 
two sides as on Gs 170 ; dm. 2*6'. Trench I, — 32*3', 

Gs 206 Terracotta painted ban^e fragment; round; strokes in chocolate; 
dm. 2*8'. Trench I, — 82*3'. PI. XXXIV, 4. 

Qs 342 Steatite beads ; thin and discoid ; dm. *6', '46', *4' and *36' respeo- 
tivdy. Trench I,— 27*2'. PI. XXXITI, 81.’ 
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•Gs 341 Cornelian bead ; round and flat ; dm. ‘25". Trench I, — 27-2'. PI 
XXXIII, 33. 

Gs 336 Semi-opal bead ; short-barrelled ; L. -3". Trench I, — ^26*7'. PI. 
XXXIII, 32. 

Gs 346 Cornelian bead ; cvlindrical ; L. *6'. Trench I, — ^27*2'. PL 
XXXIII, 39. 

Gs 363 Terracotta bead with ribbed body > long-barrelled ; Xi. *85*. Trench 
I,— 28-8'. PI. XXXIII, 40. 

Gs 371 Agate, bead fragment; long-barrelled; L. 1'. Trench I,— 36*6'. PI. 
XXXIII, 46. 

Gs 372 Copper bead ; cylindrical ; L. -26". Trench I,— 36*2'. PI. XXXIII, 34. 
Gs 340 Copper ring; dm. about -7". Trench I,— 27-2'. PI. XXXIII, 48. 
Gs 348 Copper bangle fragment; dm. about 1-6". Trench I,— -27*2'. 

PI. XXXIII, 50. 

Gs 361 Thin copper sheet, probably part of a fillet ; L. 1-06" ; B. -BS". Trench 
I,— 29-8'. PI. XLI, 23. 

Gs 339 Silver ring fragment; dm. •76". Trench I, — 25‘7\ PI. XXXIII, 49. 

Copper IrnplemerOs. 

Gs 364 Crescent-shaped object; L. 2*1"; B. •26". Trench I, — ^27*2'. 

PI. XLI, 19. 

Gs 344 Leaf-shaped arrow-head with the original tang intact ; L. 4*45" ; TYiay. 

B. -65". Trench I,— 27*2'. PL XLI, 24. 

Gs 346 Awl; L. 3*65'. Trench I,— 27-2'. PL XLI, 30. 

Gs 349 Part of a chisel ; L. !•!" ; max. B. *22". Trench I, — 29' 8'. PL XLI, 

20. 

Chert Implements. 

Gs 130 Make ; white ; L. 2'96". Trench I, — 27*8'. PL XL, 18, 

Gs 181 Flake ; brown ; L. 2*04". Pit 2, — ^20-46'. 

Gs 208 Flake ; black ; L. 1*46". Trench I, — 32*3'. 

Gs 226 Flake ; brownish ; L. 2*8". Trench I, — 32*3'. 

Gs 242 Flake ; grey ; L. 2-02". Trench I, — ^32*3'. 

Gs 274 Flake ; brownish ; L. *9". Pit 6, — 40'. 

Gs 369 Flake ; light grey ; L. 1'4". Trench I, — 30*4'. 

Gs 366 Flake ; brown, L. 2*76'. Trench I, — 30*4'. PL XL, 17. 

Gs 369 Flake; cream; L. 2-1". Trench I, — 36'. 

Gs 374 Flake ; brown ; L. 1". Trench I, — 37'. 

II. The Mound at Tando Bahim Khan (Ta). 

' PoMUed Pottery, PI. XXX, Pigs, 6-9, 15-18, 26-28, 81-34, 40-42, o/ttd 47-48, 

Ta 41 Vase fragment ; pale ware ; chocolate on cream slip ; a continuous 
line of festoon; each loop containing a dot in centre. Fig. 6. 

'Ta 3 Vase fragment ; pale ware ; chocolate on cream slip which is applied 
, inside and out ; continuous line of festoon with two dots in isach loop. 
Fig. 7. 
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Ta 24 Vase fragment ; greyish ware ; continuous line of festoon with a dot 
in each loop and an additional wavy line running parallel ; chocolate 
on cream slip. Jig. 8. 

Ta 21 Vase fragment ; a row of solid elliptical figures in chocolate on cream 
dip ; greyish ware. Fig. 9. 

Ta 10 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; a line of lozenges, interior filled in 
by parallel hatches ; the sides of the lozenges are produced, each 
looking like a ladder ; chocolate on light red slip. Fig. 15. 

Ta 23 Vase fragment ; pale ware ; a continuous line of festoon in chocolate 
on cream slip. Fig. 16. 

Ta 34 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; hachured leaf in chocolate on cream 
slip. Fig. 17. 

Ta 6 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; a continuous line of festoon in choco- 
late on cream slip. Fig. 18. 

Ta 9 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; reddish brown band at neck : below, 
a cross-shaped pattern, each arm consisting of three lines, and the 
arms shooting forth from a central circle ; black on light red slip. 
Fig. 26. 

Ta 43 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; a motif lilce chevron in black on 
light red slip. Fig. 27. 

Ta 16 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; a line of chevrons in black, and below, 
a continuous line of lozenges, partly in black and partly in reddish 
brown ; each lozenge is filled in solid except two crescent-like figures 
which are left blank in the interior ; below, another line of chevrons 
in black ; the cream slip has practically disappeared. Fig. 28. 

Ta 46 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; thick uprights in a band forming 
a railing pattern; chocolate on cream slip. Fig. 31. 

Ta 7 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; six uprights in a giroup in a band ; 
black on cream slip. Fig. 32. 

Ta 11 Miniature vase fragment ; ht. l^es" ; light red ware ; decorated with 

cross-lines in chocolate ; slip gone. Fig. 33. 

Ta 29 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; lozenge, partly filled in solid in reddish 
brown and partly filled in by parallel lines, in black, alternating 

with group of four slanting parallel lines also in black ; cream slip. 

Fig. 34. 

Ta 2 Vase fragment ; pale ware ; group of parallel curves attached to 
group of uprights, at side ; chocolate on cream slip. Fig. 40. 

Ta 37 Vase fragment ; reddish ware ; three slanting parallel lines at neck, 
probably part of a zigzag course ; chocolate on cream slip. Fig. 41. 

Ta 15 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; traces of reddish brown band at 
neck; bdow, pattern akin to that on Ta 2. Fig. 42. 

Ta 26 Vase fragment ; light red ware ; solid triangles hanging from neck, with 
apex downwards ; chocolate on cream slip. Fig. 47. 

Ta 12 Vase fragment ; pale ware ; cream slip inside and out ; crescent partly 
filled in solid and partly filled in by hachures, alternating with a 
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column of sigmas laid on side in the shape of * TT * ; chocolate on cream 
slip. Fig, 48. Cf. PI. XXX., 25 from Chauxo. 

Ta 49 Dish fragment ; light red ware ; in the middle, a circle with serrated 
exterior in black on red wash ; dm. about 10', 

Ta 60 Ring-based pan fragment ; light red ware ; two concentric circles in 

the middle, in black. PI. XXXVIII, 23. 

Ta 51 Pan fragment ; light red ware ; two concentric circles in the middle, in 
black. 

Ta 61 Vase with tapering bottom : fragmentary ; neck missing ; ht. about 13' ; 
light red ware ; chocolate bands on red wash. 

Untainted. Pottery. 

Very few examples of unpainted pottery were foimd, and it cannot be said 
•definitdy whether the specimens recovered were originally painted or not. 

Ta 62 Ring-based pan fragment ; light red ware ; ht. 2-1' ; dm. at mouth 

5-5". 

Ta 63 Ring-based vase fragment ; light red ware ; ht, 3*6 PI. XXXVI, 
21. 

Chert Flakes. 

The number of chert flakes found at Tando Rahim Khan was few, of which 

Ta 63 (L. 2-65') of grey colour is shown in PI. XL, 16. 

Bing-stone. 

Ta 1; ht. 2-4'; dm. 6-5" ; dm. of hole 2*1'; greyish lime stone; rough 
generally ; the hole is made smooth probably by the revolving of a wooden 
post let into it. PI. XIX, 37. It might have served the purpose of a door- 
socket, Cf. Mohenjo-daro specimens. There is a similar ring-stone from 

Torghundai in the Quetta Museum. 

III. The Mounds at Gorandi. 

Ghazishah-jo Thid : Qr (a). 

Pottery tiunbler with ring-base ; cream ware ; ht. 2*5" ; dm. at 
mouth 1*6". PI. XXXVII, 27. 

Pottery tumbler Avith wide mouth and ring-base ; light red ware ; 
upper portion partly missing ; ht. 2" ; dm. at mouth 1*76". PL 
XXXVII, 28. 

Pottery vase without rim ; fragmentary ; originally painted with lines 
around body ; ht. 6*6" ; dm. at mouth 3*8' ; light red, thin 

ware ; cup-like base. PI. XXXV, 1. 

Fragmentary pottery vase with cup-like base ; bufi ware ; ht.* 10*5' ; 
dm. about 4", 

Pottery vase, biconical in shape ; rimless type ; ht. 7' ; dm. at 

mouth 3*6" ; light red ware ; perhaps originally painted. PI. 

XXXV, 2. 


dr (a) 8 
dr (a) 14 

dr {a) 4 

dr (a) 5 
dr {a) 9 
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Gt (a) 6 Pottery vase with narrow mouth ; rimless type ; traces of paint ; 
ht. about 17." PI. XXXV, 6. 

Gr (o) 2 Half of a pottery dish with ring-base ; bears traces of paint on red 
slip ; ht. 2‘8* ; dm. 11*6" ; pierced with four holes in the middle 
(probably drilled) for suspension ; light red ware. PI. XXXVTI, 
36, 37. 

Gr (a) 3 ChipTshaped big pottery vessel, probably used as a mortar; ht. 9-1'; 

dm. at mouth 10" ; the lip has a slant on the inner side ; light 
red thick ware ; no traces of paint. PL XXXVII, 36. Cf. a 
similar vessel from Pandi Wahi, PI. XXXV, 8. 

Gr (a) 13 Pottery pan ; ht. 3'8" ; dm. 12*6" ; light red ware ; no traces of 
paint. PI. XXXVII, 84. 

Gr (d) 1 Big pottery vase having straight shoulder ; rimless type ; ht. 29". 
PI. XXXV, 11. 

Gr {a) 10 o-A. 8 thin and sharp-edged chert flakes, each about 2" long, of 
which 10 / and 10 h ate shewn in PI. XL, 27 and 28. 

Gr (a) II Oblong chank piece; max. lu 8*. 

Gr {a) 12 Unfinished cornelian bead ; cylindrical ; L. *4", and dm. *3". PI. 
XXXIII, 62. 

The Mound 8W. of Ghazishc^jo Thtd: Or (6). 

Gr (6) 4 Painted vase fragment ; light red ware ; thin ; curves with flourish, 
in black on red slip. PI. XXXII, 26. Cf. PI. XXVII, 46 (Gs 
266). 

Gr (6) 6 Painted vase fragment ; light red ware ; solid squares with incurved 

sides and conical leaf, in black on red slip. PI. XXXII, 38. 

Gr (6) 8 Painted vase fragment ; light red ware ; fish-scale in black .on red 

dip. PI. XXXII, 33. 

IV. The Mounds at Ali Murad (Ai). 

Painted Pottery. 

Al ,19 Wide mouth vase with bulged out body ; ht.’ 3'6" ; dm. at mouth 4" ; 
dip and paint almost gone. PI. XXXVI, 36. 

Al 11 Narrow mouth vase ; ht. about 3" ; dm. at mouth about 1" ; horizontal 
bands in chocolate around body, applied probably on cream slip. PL 
XXXVI, 10. 

Al 8 Vase fragment ; cross-lines at shoulder ; ht. 2" ; wide mouth ; dm. 

about 4". PL XXIV, 4. 

Al 3 Vase fragment ; ht. about 2" ; a row of strokes at shoulder ; traces of 

painted lines on the inner side. PL XXIV, 9. 

Al 34 Vase fragment ; ht. 2-2" ; five vertical lines alternating with horizontal 
• strokes in a colnnon. PL XXIV, 7. 

Al 36 Vase fragment; arch-shaped compartments with hatched interior. PL 
XXIV, 16. 

Al 31-82 Vase fragments; PvpcA leaves in a baud: below, a band of crosa-lines. 
PL XXIV, 12. 
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Al 33 Vase fragment; probably part of A1 31-32; a band of cross- 
lines ; above, a cross-batcbed triangle ■with 'two incurved sides, leaves 
and dots. PI. XXIV, 13. 

Al 20 Vase fragment ; interlacing squares with incurved sides, and flower and 
leaves in the various compartments. PI. XXIV, 2. 

Al 67 Vase fragment; stylized tree and branch design. PI. XXIV, 3. 

Al 60 Vase fragment ; part of tree and branch design at neck. PI. XXIV, 17. 

Al 49 Vase fragment; part of branch design. PI. XXIV, 8. 

Al 46 Narrow mouth vase; ht. 2-3"; dm. at mouth 1-26". PI. XXXVI, 9. 

Unpaired Pottery. 

Al 83 Vase -with flanged neck; ht. about 3'. PI. XXXV, 14. 

Al 66 Vase ; part missing ; ht. 6- 7". PI. XXXVI, 42. 

Al 73 Vase with ring-base; part missing; traces of light red slip; ht. 3-62"; 
dm. at mouth 2- 8". PL XXXVI, 36. 

Al 78 Cyhndiical vase with projecting neck ; hand-made body fitted to wheel- 
turned neck; ht. 2-9"; dm. at mouth 1-88". PI. XXXVI, 6. 

Al 47 Cup with pedestal; ht. 2*^; dm. at mouth 2*1”. Bottom portion roughly 
made by hand and fitted to wheel-turned upper portion. PL 
XXXVI, 3. 

Al 72 Wide mouth vessel; ht. 1*66'; dm. at mouth 1*4". PI. XXXVI, 4. 

Al 18 Vase; ht. 1*27"; dm. at mouth 1-26". PL XXXVI, 76. 

Al 46 Vase ; ht. 2" ; dm. at mouth 1*6". PL XXXVl, 8. 

Al 71 Vase ; ht. 1’4'' ; dm. at mouth 1*08''. Bottom portion roughly made. 

PI. XXXVI, 1. 

Al 87 Tumbler ; ht. 2" ; dm. at mouth l-e". PL XXXVI, 2. 

Al 88 Saucer ; dm. 2*9". PL XXXVI, 6. 

Al 46 Lid with pointed knob ; dm. 1-3". PL XXXVI, 7a. 

Al 6 Handmade receptacle with two chambers ; fragment ; L. 2*25" ; B. 1*7' ; 
semi-bumt. 

Al 1 Dish fragment ■with incised crescents in the middle. 

Al 30 Neck of a perforated vase ; L. 4'9". PL XXXIV, 24. 

Al 70 Bottom of a perforated vase ; ht. 3". PL XXXIV, 29. 

Al 69 Dish-on-stand fragment ■wi'th crescen'ts in the middle; the crescents 'in 
each row are turned alternately to right and left. PL XXXI, 3. 

Al 22 Vase with conical base ; fragment ; light red ware ; cream slip ; ht. 
2-6". PL XXXVI, 27. 

Personal Ornamertts, etc. 

Al 26 Copper bead ; dm. -3". PL XXXIII, 68. 

Al 74 Long-barrelled terracotta bead -with traces of red wash; L. 2*2'. PL 
XXXIII, 69. 

Al 76 Long-barrelled terracotta bead; L. 2*2". PL XXXIII, 60. 

Al 64 Steatite bead; discoid; dm. *6". PL XXXIII, 67. 

Al 81 Agate bead ; barrelled ; bands . of chocolate on white ; L. 1*82''. PL 
XXXIII, 66. 

Q 
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A1 86 Comelian bead ; long-barrelled ; L. 2*5''. PL X X X Ill, 67. 

A1 26 Cornelian bead ; long-barrelled ; fragment ; L. l-SS". PI. XXXIII, 

66 . 

id 62 Cornelian bead ; long-barrelled ; fragment ; L. 1*26". Hie white 
colour of the bead is probably due to baking of the stone. 
PI. XXXIII, 68. 

A1 44 Chank bangle fragment ; dm. 2*2". 

A1 39 Terracotta bangle fragment; dm. 2*8". 

A1 90 Flesh-rubber of coral ; L. 5" ; ht. 3". PL XIX, 39. 


Ammal Figwims. 

A1 56 Terracotta bull ; eyes denoted by clay pellets ; legs not distinguished ; 
L. 2*3". 

A1 57 Terracotta pig ; L. 2*4". 

Miscdlaneoiis T&rracoUa Objects. 

A1 4 Imitation of mother-of-pearl valve ; L. 3*25" ; edge pierced with a hole 
probably for suspension with a string. PL XXXIV, 16. 

A1 7 Triangular, semi-bumt model cake in which ' particles of husk are 
visible; L. 3*16"; thickness 1*1". 

A1 12 Bound semi-burnt model cake in which particles of husk are visible ; 

dm, 2*6"; thickness 1". PL XXXIV, 16. There are two depressions 
on the two sides of the object, probably due to its being held by 
two fingers when wet. 

A1 91 Drain-shaped semi-bumt object; inner side of base incised with in- 
terlacing circles ; fragmentary ; L. 12*26". The clay contains admix- 

ture of husk, like the ‘ cakes *. PL XXXI, 19. 

Ai 69 Toy-chariot fragment ; L. 2*6". 

A1 68 Toy-chariot wheel, PL XXXIV, 26. 

. Copper and Chert Implements. 

Al 82 Copper celt ; L. 2*96" ; B. at haft side 2" ; B. at end 2*66' ; Tiria.TriinnTiTn 
thickness *3". Found along the inner side of the rampart wall, 
7*9' above ground level. PL XLI, 29. 

Al 10 Copper awl ; L. 3*16" ; B. at haft side *26", and at end *16". Found 

along the inner side of the rampart wall, 1' below surface. PL 

XLI 28. 

Al 84 a, 6, e Three chert flakes found inside a large pottery vase, Al 83, lying along 
the rampart wall at -1-7*9'. o. L. 2*86" ; h. L. 2*66" (H. XL, 8) ; 
c. L. 1*96". 

Al 1 6a Chert flake; L. 1*76". Also Al 27: flake, L. 2*3" (PL XL, 9); Al 
28: flake, L. 2*76" (PL XL, 10); Al 41: flake, L. 1*6"; Al 76: 
flake, L. 1-7' ; Al 86 : flake, L. *96". 
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V. Thb Mound at Pakdi Wahi.^ 

PI. XX7IIL 

Pw . 119a Paiated pottery bowl with cylindrical body ; slightly flanged above base ; 

fragment ; red ware ; ht. 2*9*^ ; a series of ladder-like motifs in black 
on natural ground (no slip). Trench I, +8' to 10'. 1- 

Pw 82 Painted potsherd ; part of a big vessel ; red ware ; twin hatched leaves 

placed vertically side by side so as to meet at a point ; a string of 

^e-shaped loops placed vertically at intervals ; decoration in black 
on red slip. Trench 1,4- to 10'. Kg. 2. 

Pw 107 Painted potsherd ; red ware : compartment with incurved side, filled 

in by hatches, with dotted flower above ; black on red slip. Trench 

1,4“8' to 10'. Pig. 3. 

Pw 79 Part of painted pottery dish with splayed out neck ; Pipal leaf pattern 
in black on red slip ; the core of pottery turned grey due to imperfect 
firing. Trench 1,4-8' to 10'. Fig. 4. 

Pw 32 Painted potsherd ; red ware ; ‘ fish-scale ’ in black on red slip. Pit 
4, 4-1*9'. Pig. 6. 

Pw 27 Painted potsherd ; bufl ware ; cross-hatched triangles in black alter- 
nating with solid triangles filled in brown within black borders. 
Trench l,-l-2'. Pig. 6. 

Pw 287 Painted pottery bowl ; fragment ; greyish red ware ; ht. 2" ; cross- 
lines in chocolate on bufi slip from shoulder to waist; below, the 
body has no slip ; inside, traces of chocolate band at neck and a dot 
at centre. Trench 1,4- *6' to — 3*2'. Fig. 7. 

Pw 16 Painted pottery bowl ; fragment ; light red ware ; ht. 2*5"' ; group of 
uprights alternating with group of slanting wavy lines in black on 
bufi slip ; the slip has practically disappeared. Trench l,-|-2'. Pig. 
8 ; also PL XXX »X, 13. 

Pw 266, 271 Painted potsherds; red ware; ladder pattern in black on buff 
dip. Trench l,-l-2'. Kg. 9. Cf. PI. XXVII, 8 (Gs 276). 

Pw 92 Painted poi^erd ; part of a big vessel ; PipcH branch in black on 
red slip; the core of pottery turned grey due to imperfect firing. 
Trench 1,4-8' to 10'. Pig. 10. 

Pw 149 Painted potsherd ; part of a cylindrical bowl like Pw 119a ; ht. about 
3" ; cross-lines at shoulder ; below, cross-hatched triangle alternating 
with solid triangle in chocolate; no dip. Trench l,-]-3*2'. Kg. 11. 

Pw 236 Painted potsherd; part of a vase with straight rim; red ware; 

rectangular compartments at shoulder; paraUel wavy strokes like 

‘sigmas’ laid horisontally, alternating with some other nootif mis- 
sing; black on red dip. Trench 2,-|-12' to 19'. Kg. 12. 

Pw 269 Painted potsherd ; part of a vase with straight rim ; red ware ; brown 

bands and a simple festoon of wavy line at shoulder in black; 

no slip. Trench l,-l-*6' to — 3*2'- Pig. 13. 

^ Hie depths of ohjeets aie nootded, taikiiig tiie base of the nunmd, 21' briow' the top, as the gronnd lard. 

q2 
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Pw 363 Painted potsherd ; red ware ; part of a vase with straight rim ; traces 
of brown band at shoulder between black lines ; below, twin solid 
txiangles meeting at a point alternating with group of uprights ; 
traces of another brown band below ; buff slip. Trench to 

—3-2'. Fig. 14. 

Pw 28 Painted potsherd ; part of a vase with short neck and straight rim ; 

red ware with buff wash ; a continuous line of cross-hatched lozenges 
in black between two brown bands ; traces of black at neck on the 
inner side. Trench l,-|-2'. Fig. 16 ; also PI. XXXDC, 6. 

Pw 87 Painted potsherd ; red ware ; part of a big vase ; balls in black on red 
slip ; the balls arranged so as to form triangles. Trench 1,4-8' to 
10'. Fig. 16. 

Pw 273 Painted potsherd ; red ware ; no slip ; traces of black band inside 
at neck ; meander pattern in black. Trench l,4-‘5' to — 3*2'. Fig. 
17. 

Pw 161, 167 Painted potsherds ; parts of a cylindrioal bowl ; ht. about 3*6" ; 

steps of multiple parallel lines enclosing a quadrangle, alternating 
with group of uprights ; greyish red ware with buff wash ; decora- 
tion in black ; traces of black band at neck inside ; colours nearly 
faded. Trench l,4-3’2'. Fig. 18. 

Pw 164 Painted potsherd ; pale ware with buff slip ; original colours much 
changed in tone ; three solid ovolos or leaves laid horizontally in 
a column alternating with group of uprights and probably twin solid 
triangles meeting at a point. Trench 1,-f 3-2'. Pig. 19. 

Pw 272 Painted potsherd ; part of a bowl ; greyish red ware ; ht. about 1*8 " ; 

decoration in black, and brown of which there are traces ; a conti- 
nuous line of eye-shaped compartments with uprights springing from 
above and below ; traces of black band inside as usual. Trench 
l,4-*6' to —3-2'. Fig. 20. 

Pw 148 Painted potsherd ; red ware with buff slip ; a continuous liue of solid 
lozenges in black between two brown bands ; a good example of the 
three-colour scheme. Trench l,-i-3'2'. Fig. 21. 

Pw 166 Painted potsherd ; part of a bowl ; buff ware and slip ; original colours 
much faded ; traces of black and brown bands ; group of up- 
rights joined to parallel arcs ; design not clear. Trench l,-|-3*2'. 
Fig. 22. 

Pw 290 Painted cup with flat base; fragmentary; ht. 1-8''; red ware with 
buff slip ; core of pottery grey ; parallel slanting lines in black in 
alternate position so as to form triangles. Trench l,-f-‘6' to — 3-2'. 
Fig. 23 ; also PI. XXXTX, 11. 

Pw 34 Painted potsherd ; red ware ; bull in black on bright red slip ; body 
of animal almost filled in solid. Pit 4,4- 1*9'. Fig. 24. 

Pw 36 Painted potsherd ; red ware ; part of the bull motif ; design in black 
on red slip ; body of bull partly filled in by hatches and partly filled 
in solid. Pit 4,-{-l*9'. Fig. 26; 
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18 Painted potsherd ; red ware with buff slip ; probably s flower like 
the Indian Tcadamba^ in black. Trench l,+2'. Pig. 26. 

Pw 26 Painted potsherd ; part of a thick-walled vase with straight rim ; red 
ware with bnff slip ; brown band at neck ; below, a continnons 
line of solid lozenges in black ; traces of black band inside as usual. 
This pottery is imdistinguishable from ‘ Anui ’ ware. Trench l,-}-2** 
Pig. 27 ; also PI. XXXK, 7. 

Pw 262 Painted potsherd ; thick ware ; grey due to imperfect firing ; buff 
slip ; original colours much faded ; a continuous line of hatched 
lozenges in black. Trench l,-|-6' to —3-2'. Pig. 28. 

Pw 286 Painted pan with incurved rim and ring pedestal ;* ht. 2‘6" ; fragment ; 

red ware and wash ; interior decorated with solid triangles projecting 
from centre; in between the triangles, a line of thick strokes; 
decoration in chocolate. Trench l,-4-‘6' to — 3*2'. Pig. 29. 

Pw 112 Painted potsherd ; bufi ware and slip ; bull motif in black ; body of 
animal partly filled in by hatches and partly fi.lled in solid. Trench 
l,-|-8' to 10'. Pig. 30. 

Pw 26 Painted potsherd ; part of a bowl ; red ware with buff wash ; semi- 
circles filled in by hatches placed alternately in two rows ; decora- 
tion in black. Trench Pig. 31. 

Pw 264 Painted potsherd ; flat dish fragment ; red ware and wash ; pottery 
not well fired ; hooks along a circular band in chocolate or black. 
Trench 1,-f -5' to —3-2'. Pig. 32. 

Pw 166 Painted potsherd ; buff ware and slip ; hatched ovolos in black placed 
alternately along two sides of a brown band. Trench l,-f-3*2'. 
Pig. 33. 

Pw 264 Painted potsherd; red ware with buff slip; detached cross-hatched 

rectangles in a band in black; traces of a brown band above. 
Trench l,-f'6' to— 3-2'. Pig. 34. 

Pw 279 Painted potdierd ; part of a bowl ; buff ware and slip ; cross-hatched 
rectangles alternating with group of upri^ts in black; traces of 
black band inside as usual. Trench l,-l-*6' to — 3*2'. Pig. 36. 

Pw 270 Painted potsherd ; red ware with buff slip almost gone ; a continuous 
band of chevron in black. Trench l,-l-'6' to — 3*2'. Pig. 36. 

Pw 268 Painted potdierd ; flat dish fragment ; red ware ; a line of hooks 

along a circular band, in black. Trench l,-f*6' to — ^3-2'. 
Pig. 37. 

Pw 90 Painted potsherd ; flat dish fragment ; buff ware ; no slip ; broad 

meander pattern in black with a wavy line at the edge. Trench 
1,-1- 8' to 10'. Pig. 38. 

Pw 274 Painted potsherd ; part of a vase with strai^t rim ; buff ware and 
slip ; brown band at neck ; below, cross-hatched rectangles placed 
at intervals in a row ; below, ladder motif alternating with three 


il'or a «Tnilp.T motif w Ur Sxcavc^nBf Vol. 1, PL XYI* 1621. 


•PLXXXIX, 12. 
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coltuons of solid triangles ; a second brown band below ; decoration- 
in black. This is a fine example of the tbree-colonr scbeme. 

Trencb l,+*6' to — 3*2'. Fig. 39 ; also PI. AAAJlX., 8. 

Pw 294 Painted potsberd ; dish with ring-base ; red ware ; comblike motif 

with an upraised bom at each side ; decoration in black ; no slip. 
Trencb l,4--6' to —3-2'. Fig. 40. 

Pw 191 Painted disb with flat base ; bt. 1*4' ; red ware ; in the centre a dot, 
and at the edge, group of parallel arcs at intervals ; decoration in- 
black ; no sKp. Trencb 2,-|-12' to 15'. Fig. 41. 

Pw 289 Painted bowl with rim receding inward, and flat base ; bt. 1*9" ; red 

ware, grey on the inner side ; bufi sbp outside ; a row of sigmas in 

black between two brown bands. Trench 1,-f *6' to — 3*2'. Fig. 42. 

Pw 133 Painted potsberd; flat disb fragment; red ware; double-line books in 
two bands in black around the centre of the disb ; no slip. Trencb 
1,-f 3*2'. Fig. 43. 

Pw 115 Painted potsherd ; flat disb fragment ; bufi ware ; probably bad a 

thin bufi wash ; double-line hooks in one band and a wavy line in 
another around the centre of the dish ; decoration in black. Trencb 
1,-f 8' to 10'. Fig. 44. 

Pw 277 Painted potsberd ; part of a straigbt-rim bowl ; bufi ware and sbp ; 

traces of a brown band at neck; below, eye-shaped loops in a 
continuous line with short uprights springing from the arcs above 
and below; traces of a black band inside as usual. Trencb Ij+’S" 
to —3*2'. Fig. 45 ; also PI. XXXIX, 10. 

Pw 276 Painted bowl fragment ; bt. about 3*3" ; bufi ware and sbp ; traces of 
brown band at neck ; below, * sigmas ’ in a continuous line, in black 
or chocolate; traces of black band inside as usual. Trench l,’f*6' 
to —3*2'. Fig. 46 ; also PI. XXXDL, 9. 

Pw 278 Painted bowl fragment ; bt. about 3" ; bufi ware and sbp ; ' sigmas ’ 
in a continuous line in black. Trencb l,-{-*5' to — -3*2'. Fig. 47. 

PI XXIX. 

Pw 282 Painted potsherd ; part of a big vessel ; bufi ware and wash ; drcular 
floral pattern with dots in centre and petals along circumference ; 
also sobd triangles and crescentic figures filled in by batches ; wy^tifa 
repeated in difierent compartments; decoration in black. Trench 
1,-f -5' to —3*2'. Fig. 36. 

Pw 187 Painted potsberd; part of a big vessel; red ware; chequer pattern 
within squares ; also sobd triangles ; decoration in black on red sbp. 
Pit 3,-6' to —4*1'. Fig. 37. 

Pw 36 Base of a painted disb-on-stand ; red ware; dm. about 11*5"; a 
continuous line of sobd triangles with incurved sides alon g the 
border; between sides of triangles are semi-circular compartments, 

each containing a spbd . crescentic, fignie; concentric circles at the 

middle: decoration in black on red sbp. Pit 3, — 6*3'. Fig. 38. 
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PI. XXXI. 

•Pw 42 Terracotta tablet with bosses in relief ; clay mixed with chopped straw ; 

fragment ; about 16" long by 6'4" broad, and 1*3" thick ; purpose 
unknown. Trench l,+8' to 10". Kg. 18. 

PI. XXXIII. 

Pw 280 Terracotta bead with incised decoration ; L. *9". Trench l,+*6' to 
— 3‘2". Pig. 36. 

Pw 281 Terracotta bead with incised decoration; L. -86". Trench l,+*6" to 
— 3-2'. Kg. 36. 

Pw 226 Steatite bead; discoid; dm. -35". Trench l,H-8' to 10". Kg. 37. 
Pw 219 Stone with natural white bands ; probably an unfinished bead ; L, 
•9". Trench l,+8' to 10'. Fig. 41. 

Pw 119 Unfinished bead of white stone ; L. 1-5". Trench l,+8' to 10'. Kg. 42. 
Pw 216 Lapis lazuli bead ; cyliudrical ; L. *7" ; dm. at end *36". Rt 3, 
— *6' to — 4*1'. Kg. 43. 

PI. XXXI7. 

Pw 68 Terracotta toy conduit with painted cross-lines ; L. 3*26" ; ht. 1*4'' ; 

B. 1-66". Trench l.-f-S' to 10'. Kg. 18. 

Pw 169 Terracotta model cake ; triangular ; max. L. 2*7" ; thickness 1", 

Rt 3, — *6' to — 4-1'. Kg, 26. 

Pw 43 Part of a pottery dish-on-stand with incised strokes as decoration. 
Trench l,-f8' to 10'. Fig. 27. 

Pw 46 Part of a pottery dish with flat base ; ht. about 3" ; impression of 
matting on base ; coarse ware. Trench 1,-1- 8' to 10'. Fig. 28. 

PI. XXXV {Pit 3rS'3^). 

Pw 40 Pottery vase of elliptical shape with slight indication of neck. Ht. 
about 19’6'. Kg. 7. 

Pw 41 Pottery vase of elliptical shape like Kg. 7. Ht. about 22", Fig. 12. 

Pw 41a Cup-shaped pottery mortar; thick ware. Ht. about 16". Fig. 8. 

Of. a similar vessel from Corandi (a), PL XXXVII, 36. 

PI. XXXVII. 

Pw 69 Miniature pottery tumbler ; ht. 2*3" ; dm. at mouth 2". Trench 1, 
-1-8' to 10'. Fig. 13. 

Pw 39 Miniatuxe pot with splayed out neck; traces of painted bands; ht. 
2-4". Pit 3,— 6*3'. Kg. 14. 

Pw 184 Miniature pottery tumbler ; hand-made ; ht. 2*2". Rt. 3, — *6' to —4*1'. 
Kg. 15. 

Pw 21 Miniature pottery ‘fruit-dish’ with painted bands and a dot in the 
centre of the dish ; ht. 2‘1". Trench 1,-f 1'. Kg. 16, 

Pw 193 Pot with strai^t lip and bulged out body; cup-diaped bottom; rim 
pierced by three holes for suspension ; ht. 2*2' ; dm. at nmutii 1*8*. 
Trench 2, -f 12' to 16'. Kg. 17. 
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Pw 195 Mmiature pottery bowl with ring-base; traces of paint discernible;, 
ht. I'Q"; dm. at month 2-4''. Trench 2,4-12' to 16'. Fig. 23. 

Pw 194 Pot like Pw 193, having three holes at rim for suspension ; ht. 2*9" 
dm. at mouth 1-85". Trench 2,4- 12' to 15'. Fig. 24. 

Pw 182 Pot with splayed out neck ; traces of original paint ; ht. 3*9" ; dm. at 
mouth 2'66''. Pit 3,— *6' to —4*1'. Fig. 25. 

Pw 183 Pot with splayed out neck ; ht. 3- 9" ; dm. at mouth 2* 66". Pit 3, — ‘6 
to —4*1'. Fig. 31. 

PL XL. 

Pw 216 Clhert flake, thin, having sharp cutting edge; purple colour; L. 1*66"; 
B. -3". Trench l,4-2*6'. Fig. 4. . 

Pw 1 Chert arrow-head; leaf-shaped; L. 1*66" ; max. B. '66"; rugged surface 
owing to flaking. From surface. Fig. 6. 

1^.198 .Chert flake; L. 3*9"; B. ’6". Trench 1,-f *6' to — 2*2'. Fig. 7. 

Pw 196 Chert flake ; L. 2" ; B. -66". Pit 3, — ^'6' to — 4'1'. Fig. 6. 


CHAPTER VII.— IN THE HILLS OF SEHWAN AND KOHISTAN. 

From All Murad to Jhangar. — A study of the detailed maps of Western 
Sind, and the information we could gather from various sources regarding the 
topography of the hill tracts of Sehwan and Kohistan, went to suggest that the 
vaUey (hoMa) between these hiUe, across which . there lies a track from the 
ManChhar lake to Karachi, was a promising fleld for exploration. When touring 
in the. Johi Taluka we were prepared for a trek of about one hundred and 
fifty miles, and necessary arrangements for this journey were completed at Ali 
Murad. The end of January found us on the trail of ancient sites, in the vicinity 
of Jhangar, with our train of labourers, and dromedary and baggage camels. 
After replenishing our store of provisions and arranging for a *camd-post’ for 
regular delivery of the Dak, we resumed our march towards the south. Jhangar 
being the only post office of which we could avail ourselves for another sixty 
miles or so, aU these preliminaries had to be settled there before our departure. 

The site of Damb Butbl. — ^In connexion with Jhangar mention has been 
* already made (above p. 69) of a channel of water called the Pirari Wahi, issuing out 
of a hot-^ring at the foot of the Bado hills. Near this spnng is a HTinfl.11 
hill called Damb Buthi which is about 84' high (PL IX, b). The ruins of a 
prehistoric settlement are scattered over its slopes and also at its base, as at 
Naig, The site is,; however, much bigger in extent. Detached blocks of stones, 
which must have been once used for construction, as well as ‘ black-on-red ’ 
pottery, were seen here almost at every step. At different levds of the hill, 
courses of stones, which no doubt served as the foundations of buildings, could 
akup be traced. Such fines of stones re-appear to the southwest" of the lull on 
ffla;.nndulatm.g rodry ledge, but between the two areas there were neither stone 
foundations nor pottery d6bris. This ledge was littered with fragments of thin- 
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walled pottery of buff colour, decorated with geometric patterns, which bore close 
resemblance to ‘the Amri ware.’ Strangely enou^, not a single specimen of 
the black-on-red Indus pottery could be found amongst these remains, although 
such specimens were abundant close by at the base of the hill as well as on 
its top. This ezdusiye occurrence of the Amri ware at one spot and the Indus 
ware at another was an interesting feature of the site. 

Hot-spring at Damb Buthi. — ^Damb Buthi and the neighbouring hills are 
bleak and barren in which the only source of attraction is the hot-spring (PI. IX, d). 
People affirm that its water was more plentiful in the past. Even now its channels 
irrigate all the land between this place and Pirari towards which they are made 
to flow. Masson^ mentions a brook called ‘ Garm-ab ’ i.e., ‘ hot water, ’ about 6 
miles from Kot Baluch near Jhangar, which he had to cross on his march towards 
Karachi. The water issued out of a spring, and north of the spring he saw an 
area full of potsherds. Probably the brook was one of the numerous channels 
emanating from the Damb Buthi spring, but it is not quite clear whether 
he is referring to the ruins at Damb Buthi itself or to those near Jhangar. 
The distance given by Masson from Kot Baluch does not carry us as far as 
Damb Buthi, and besides Damb Buthi would be a little away from the usual 
caravan track. 

A Prehistoric Burial Place. — Some excavations were carried on in the 
area to the southwest of the hiU (PL XLV), and five of the chambers, the outiines 
of whose walls were visible on the surface, were opened (PI. IX, c). Each of them 
yielded specimens of pottery of the Amd type, but none of the black-on-red ware. 
In one of the chambers we found a group of pottery articles together with hunoan 
skdetal remains.* These were resting in a packing of yellow earth mixed with 
pottery debris. The bones were apparently in a disturbed condition, and in 
a very much calcinated state. Entire skeletons could not be recovered, nor was it 
possible to study their orientation. Some bits of bones had even found their way 
into the vessels, probably by accident. Some of the vessels were intact, 
but there were many more of which only detached fragments could be recovered. 
Those found intact comprised pans, bowls and tumblers with ring-base, and 
flat-base cylindrical vases. Along \tith this pottery were lying a few chert 
flakes {e.g,, Dm 126<i and 1266, L. 3" and 2-3" respectively: PI. XXV, 39-40) 
cores, two mussel valves, terracotta and shell bangles, and a small stone bead. 
The two mussel valves (Dm 119) were placed one upon another, so as to close up 
thoiy interior (PI. XXV, 38), the lower one of these containing a quantity 
of red ochre. It is natural that the people should deposit with their dead 
some of the objects of daily household use, and red ochre appears to have been 
an article which the women probably used for their toilet. A mussel valve 
containing red ochre was discovered also in the Dk Section of Mohenjo-daro, 
in the clearance of a chamber bdonging to a dweUing house. Pigment shells 
of this description are reported again from the prehistoric cemeteries of Al-tJbaid 


Jmmeyf VoL n, pp. 147-140. 

* See Dr. Gulift’s note, below p. 168. 
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and Eish.^ Human bones together with, another batch of similar pottery objects 
were also unearthed in an adjoining chamber, and it looked as if there were many 
more chambers like these in the area we were exploring. Indeed, the outlines 
of quite a number of rooms were visible here and there on the surface. 
Whether all of them are burial chambers it is difficult to say without making 
any further excavation. The discovery of the skeletal remains, pottery and other 
objects was made within a foot from the surface of the chambers. The shallow- 
ness of the chambers that were opened is remarkable. No doubt the burials had 
originally a thick incrustation of earth, but in course of time this was washed 
away. Each burial had a rectangular enclosure made of rou^ hewn blocks 
of stone. Within it the body together with its associated objects was laid on 
the natural rocky surface. No entrance to any of the chambers could be traced, 
and it is doubtful if any ever existed. The walls appear to have been originally 
of the present height, since their tops are practically level and there is no stone 
d4bris lying about or inside the chambers. 

Method of burial.— Kectangular stone enclosures for the burial of the 
dead like those noticed at Damb Buthi occur also at Nal. Mr. Hargreaves who 
•excavated Nal writes : “ The principal structural remains disclosed by this 
clearance are the stone walls of thirteen rooms and courtyards. The word 
‘ room ’ is used for convenience for it is by no means certain they are rooms in 

the ordinary sense of that word The walls are at right angles and roughly 

oriented to the cardinal points None are of any great height, most being of 

two courses only In all probability the stone walls were merely founda- 

tions, for on the top of several two courses of sun-dried bricks were recovered 
seemingly in situ. Since the tops of the stone walls are generally level, and as no 
stone ddbps was met with in clearance, it appears as if the walls were recovered 
to their . original full height and any superstructures must have been of mud 
brick or some light material which had entirely disappeared. No obvious 

entrances to the rooms can be traced Most of the rooms had earth floors.” 

Two rooms, says the excavator, “ had pavements of snoall water-worn boulders,” 
while another “had a particularly solid flooring resembling walls... .and con- 
sisting of three courses of stones carefully laid over a foundation of gravel.”* 
From this account the similarity of the burial chambers of Nal to those of Damb 
Buthi wiU be made sufficiently clear. As we halted at this place only for a few 
hours, a detailed study of the cemetery, such as that made by Mr. Hargreaves at 
Nal, was not possible. But it was observed in the two chambers that the 
skeletons were most probably not interred in full. As stated above, no complete 
skeleton could be recovered, and whatever bones turned up {see Dr. Guha’s notei 
in Appendix A) in the course of the clearance were lying pell-mell over the 
floor. No trace of cremation was detectable, and in all probability inhumation 
was practised at Damb Buthi. But the burial was probably of the class known 
to archseologists as the Fractional Bunal,’ of which evidence 'has been discovered 

1 HaU and Woolly, rriya«aw«oM,VdL i;ip. 212, to 438 ;MMkay,&i)orf on SxcanaU^ Ot M* 

Oemettrjf, Kiak, Part I, pp. 14-16. 

* Mam. A. B. I., No. 86, pp. 20-21. 
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at Nal,^ and at Musyan® in Persia. According to Sir John Marshan ^;Tiig form 
of bunal was practised also at Mohenjo-daro.® 

The Funerary pottery. — ^Most of the pots recovered from the burial 
chambers are wheel-turned, but some appear to have been also hand-made. 
The clay is not well fired, and this pottery lacks the finish characteristic of a 
household ware. The hand-made pottery specially shows crude execution. The 
specimens represent a thin fabric of bufE colour, which in the majority of cases are 
painted, but there are a few examples of plain pottery as well. In some cases, 
however, it is possible that decorated portions have competely flaked ofi, so that 
it is difficult to judge if they bore originally any painted decoration at all. The 
designs are executed in black or in chocolate on cream or bufi slip, and usually 
reddish brown bands are also introduced. That some of the colours applied were of 
an evanascent character could be tested by dipping the specimens in water. The 
decoration, which shows a wide range of patterns (PI. XXV, 1-25), is entirely of a 
geometrical character. They include chequers, solid lozenges, sigmas, chevron, 
eye-shaped loops, festoon, solid triangles and a cross-like motif. Special interest 
attaches to the occurrence of the stepped pattern and enclosing rectan^es which are 
characteristic of Nal (PI. XXV, 1-2). As regards the shape of the vessels we 
should also note that the pans, cups or bowls with ring-base as well as the cyUn- 
dricffl flat-based vessels discovered at Damb Buthi have their close parallels at 
Xal. In these circumstances, and also in view of the particular mode of the 
disposal of the dead in stone chambers, it may be concluded that the site of Damb 
Buthi is representative of a culture akin to that of Nal. 

Vessels recovered more or less intact are described below according to the 
respective types they represent. 

a. Pam wWh ring-base. 

Dm 29 Light red ware ; lacks finish, although partly turned on wheel ; ht. 

2-4" ; dm. at mouth 6* 66". PL XXV, 26. 

Dm 30 T.ig bt red ware ; lacks finish, although partly turned on whed ; not 

well fired ; ht. 2*6" ; dm. at mouth 7*4". PI. XXV, 28. 

Dm 23 light red ware ; traces of black paint at rim inside and out ; no wheel 

rxiarV j laoks finiflb ; ht. 1*6" ; dm. at mouth 4‘6". PI. XXV, 27. 

b. Bowls with ring-base. 

Dm 22 Painted with a chocolate band at rim both inside and out; a band of 
cross-lines in chocolate applied probably on a thin red wash ; whed- 
tumed ; ht. 2*16" ; dm. at mouth 3*1'. PL XXV, 31. 

Dm 116 Paint and decoration as on Dm 22; ht. 1-7"; dm. at mouth 2*66'. 
PL XXV, 36. 

These bowls are cardessly moulded and not well fired. 


1 Jfem. A. 8 No. 36, p. 21. 

* Mem. ieh cn Pene, tome ViU, p. 76. 

* M<Aei^o-daro, Vol. I, p. 82. . 
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c. Tuwbl&rs mth ring-base. 

Dm 25 Traces of painted chocolate bands at neck ; ht. 4*2' ; dm. at mouth 
3‘1', and above ring-base 3* 65". PI. XXV, 32. 

Dm 118 Traces of painted chocolate bands on body; ht. 2’3" ; dm. at mouth 

2'2', and above ring-base 2*3". PI. XXV, 42. 

Dm 121 Ht. 3*3": dm. at mouth 2*66", and above ring-base 2*6" ; not well 
fixed. PI. XXV, 43. 

i. Flat-based cylindrical vases. 

Dm 26 No wheel-mark visible ; ht. 2" ; dm. at mouth 1‘7", and at base 1*76". 
PI. XXV, 29. 

Dm 116 Ht. 1*3" ; dm. at mouth 1*9", and at base 1-96''. PI. XXV, 36. 

Dm 117 Ht. 1’4" ; dm. at mouth 2", and at base 2*16'. PI. XXV, 37. 

These axe for the most part hand-made, and lacking finish ; the wheel-marks 

are hardly traceable and the pottery is not wdl fired. 

e. Vases of other types. 

Dm 24 Narrow-mouthed, cylindrical vase with projecting shoulder ; hand- 
made ; roughly executed ; semi-fired ; traces of chocolate dots at 
neck ; ht. 2*1" ; dm. at mouth 1'8", at shoulder 3*16", and at base 
2-76'. PI. XXV, 33. 

Dm 28 Vase with ring-base ; ht. 2’3' ; dm. at mouth 1-6", and above base 
2-76*. PI. XXV, 30. 

Dm 114 Vase with ring-base ; ht. 2*4" ; dm. at mouth 2*1", and above base 
2-9". PI. XXV, 41. 

Dm 28 and 114 are not well fired. 

Besides entice pots a large number of painted potsherds were collected of 

which a few typical pieces are described below (PI. XXV, 1-26, 34). 

Dm 89 Eeddish brown band at neck ; below, a continuous line of semi-dxcular 
loops making a f«itoon; body decorated with ladder-shaped motif 
alternating with vertically placed conical leaf within eye-shaped 
compartment and solid leaves laid one above another in a column ; 
pink ware ; decoration in chocolate on buff slip ; colours not fast ; 
ht. 6' ; dm. at mouth 4-6'’. Pig. 34 ; also PI. XXXVIII, 16. 

Dm 96 Stepped pattern in chocolate on bufi slip ; light red ware. Pig 1. 

Dm 60 Chequers in chocolate in the centre of enclosing rectangles ; light red 

slip and ware. Pig. 2. 

Dm 102 Chequers in chocolate on bufi slip ; light red ware. Pig. 3. 

Dm 62 Pale ware; a row of sigmas and a parallel row of solid lozenges in 

black on li^t red slip. Pig. 4. 

Dm 78 Sigmas in two paralld bands, in black on bufi slip ; pale ware. Pig. 6. 

Dm 106 liight red ware ; detached eye-motifs placed altematdy in parallel 
rows in a band ; chocolate on bufi slip ; also traces of reddish brown. 
Pig. 6. 
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Dm 97 

Dm 108 
Dm 107 

Dm 100 
Dm 99 

Dm 98 

Dm 46 

Dm 112 

Dm 106 

Dm 96 

Dm 111 
Dm 101 

Dm 109 

Dm 93 

Dm 104 
Dm 110 
Dm 94 


Light red ware ; a contimious line of semi-circular loops m airing a 
festoon ornament, each, loop having a thick dot in the middle ; 
chocolate on buff slip. Fig 7. 

A line of solid lozenges in chocolate on bufE slip ; pale ware. Fig. 8. 

A band in chocolate edged with slanting strokes, on bufE slip ; light 
red ware. Fig 13. 

Enclosing rectangles in chocolate on bufE slip ; pale ware. Fig. 9. 

Three parallel lines meeting three others, forming a triangular motif ; 
chocolate on light red slip ; pale ware. Fig. 14. 

Greyish ware ; a series of uprights in compartment ; chocolate on bufE 
slip. Fig 10. 

Light red ware ; dish fragment ; chevron (cf. PI. XXIV, 33) in 
chocolate on red slip. Fig 11. 

Light red ware ; semi-circular loops in a continuous line forming a 

• festoon; decoration in chocolate on light red slip. Fig. 12. 

BufE ware ; solid triangle in compartment, in chocolate on bufE slip. 
Fig. 16. 

Light red ware ; compartment with solid ball at comer and parallel 
curves below; chocolate on bufE slip. Fig. 17. 

Pale grey ware ; cross pattern in black on bufi slip. Fig. IST 

Pale ware ; hatched leaf ; chocolate on bufi slip which is applied 
also on the interior. Fig. 19. 

Light red ware ; two paralld lines meeting two others at an angle ; 
black on bufi slip. Fig. 20. 

Light red ware ; reddish brown band at neck ; bdow, a continuous 
line of semi-circular loops forming a festoon with a dot in each ; 
below again, two parallel zigzag lines ; traces of a second reddish 
brown band ; chocolate on bufi slip. Fig. 16 ; also PI. XXXVIII, 16. 

Greyish ware ; leaf with hatched interior in chocolate on buff ground. 
Fig. 21. 

T.ig bt, red ware ; reddish brown band at neck ; bdow, chocolate bands 
on red wash. Fig. 22. 

Pale ware ; a line of strokes, or ragmas, in chocolate on bufi slip. Fig. 


23. 

Dm 92 Thick ware ; pale red ; leaf and solid ball in two compartments ; 
chocolate on buff slip. Fig. 24. 

Dm 103 Light red ware ; chequers in black in a compartment with incurved 
sides ; traces of red slip. Fig. 26. 

Finds from the foot of the Hill. — ^A few trial pits were also sunk at the 
foot of the hiU on its eastern side, and the foundations of a number of rooms of 
stone masonry were thus ezposed. In these pits not a single q)ecimen of the 
thin bichrome pottery was brou^t to light. The small collection that was 
made comprised samples of the black-on-red pottery and also articles with 
which it is usually associated at aU Indus sites. Some selected examples are 
noticed below : 
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Dm 7 Painted vase fragment; light red ware having grey core due to’ 
defective firing ; conical leaf •with parallel hatches’ and stylized flower 
with central dot, in compartments ; black on red sUp. PI. XXIV, 6. 
Dm 8 Painted vase fragment ; ware as Dm 7 ; conical leaf as on Dm 7 with 
a row of slanting strokes along one edge ; black on red slip. PI. 
XXIV, 6. 

Dm 11 Neck of painted vase; red wash inside; branches in black on red slip. 
PL XXIV, 1. 

Dm 12 Fainted vase fragment ; ht. about 3-5" ; conical hatched leaves in 

compartments in black on red slip. PI. XXIV, 10. 

Dm 14 Paiated vase fragment ; a group of sis uprights alternating with a 
column of horizontal strokes ; black on red slip. PL XXIV, 11. , 

Dm 9 Perforated pottery vase fragment. 

Dm 15 Terracotta ball ; dm. 1*4' ; circular dots in chocolate on buff slip. 

PL X X XIV, 5. 

Dm 17 Miniature vase with two black bands at shoulder ; ht. 1*62' ; dm. at 
mouth I'S". PL XXXVI, 11. 

Dm 10 Terracotta ‘model cake.’ 

Dm 20-21 Terracotta bangle fragments. 

Dm 2 Chank shell bangle ; dm. 1*55". 

Dm 3 Chank shell handle ; L. 1". 

Dm lo, 5, c, d, e Rectangular shell beads, each about '8* L., •55" B. and *26" 
thick, and pierced with two holes and bearing incised circles with 
central dot. 

Bandhni.— Marching eight miles from our camp at Pirari near Jhangar, we 
arrived at Bandhni on the 28th of January. A shephered had told us of 
certain ancient remains near Bandhni -Tillage, and guided by tim we naniA to a 
mound about 29' high (PL IX, e). Chert flakes and prehistoric pottery were found 
on its surface in abundance amidst foundation rubbles. The mound stretches from 
north to south, covering an area of some 400 yards by 230 yards. It reaches its 
m ax i m u m hei^t on the north, and assumes a flat appearance towards the south 
as it gradually slopes down terminating on a natural rocky ledge. To the north 
of the mound, at a distance of about 460 yards, is a smaller accumulation hardly 
more than 10' in hei^t. This as well as the northern section of the larger one 
bears a number of Muhammadan graves. We had therefore considerable 
difficulty in inducing the local Baluch Zammdar, Muhammad V'hc-n to agree 
to our carrying out the usual trial operations att the site. Some of his own men 
had to be engaged as labourers, and when he was convinced that we were not likdy 
•to defile the resting place of their deceased folk, we could carry out a little digging 
at the southern extremity of the main mound. The operations were confined 
to an area of 40' by 36', in which a group of smaU chambers lined with stones 
were cleared. In none of these, however, we could get do-tm to a depth of more 
than 2', as the natural rock upon which the houses once stood, was reached at 
this level. The lines of stones, which looked like walls, were, of course, nothing 
but the foundations of the chamb^. ® 
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Painted pottery. — ^Painted pottery of the thin biohrome class (e.gr., Bn 15 
and 62) was recovered along with chert flakes {e.g.. Bn 54, L. 2-3": PL XL, 33 ; 
and Bn 65, L. 3'2'': PL XL, 32) from the various chambers. No evidence of the 
black-on-red pottery and connected objects was, however, found. Some of the 
potsherds have undergone so much weathering that it is difficult to recognize the 
•original character of the paints used and the decoration they bore. A few 
typical specimens of vase fragments are described below: 

Bn 30 Pale ware ; reddish brown band at neck ; below, solid triangles meeting 
at a point alternating with uprights, in chocolate on bufi slip. 

Bn 13 A row of continuous lozenges in chocolate on bufi slip which is applied 
to the interior as well. 

Bn 62 Pale ware ; reddish brown band at neck ; below, probably solid balls 
in loops, in chocolate on buS slip. PL XX E£, 3. 

Bn 34 light red ware ; a column of horizontal strokes, in chocolate on buS 
slip. PL XXIX, 6. 

Bn 26 Light red ware ; traces of reddish brown band at neck ; below, eye- 
shaped motif with a row of uprights above, in chocolate ; bufl slip. 
PL XXIX, 6. 

Bn 16 light red ware ; traces of reddish brown band at neck ; below, a column 
of horizontally placed solid leaves alternating with uprights ; chocolate 
on bufE sHp. PL XXIX, 12. 

Bn 38 Pale ware ; a festoon with a dot in each loop ; chocolate on bufi slip. 
PL XXIX, 13. 

Bn 42 light red ware; traces of reddish brown band at neck; below, solid 
triangle with slanting lines parallel to its sides ; chocolate on bufi slip. 
PL XXIX, 16. 

Bn 14 Pale ware; alternate solid ellipses in two parallel rows in chocolate on 
bufi slip. PL XXIX, 16. 

Bn 63 light red ware ; a continuous line of solid lozenges at neck in black on 
red slip which is applied also to the interior; inside, an upright with 
hooks on both sides, probably representing a tree, in black. PL 
XXIX, 19. 

3n 46 Pale ware ; ' traces of reddish brown band ; conical branch with hatched 
interior in chocolate on bufi sHp. PL XXIX, 20. 

Bn 60 Pale ware ; a continuous row of lozenges with hatched interior, in choco- 
late on bufi slip. PL XXIX , 21. 

Bn 6 Bufi ware ; alternate semi-circular loops with a dot in each, in two 
parallel rows black on buff slip. PL XXIX, 26. 

Bn 33 Light red ware ; two continuous wavy lines forming loops with a dot 
in each ; below, a third wavy line ; chocolate on bufi slip. PL XXIX, 
27. 


^ Of* ft ‘Rji.'mTx id (Sistftn) oxftniplo in Zivfiiffnost V ol« 1X1| IPL O X l l Iy Ht* R* 2 IVH 9 06« 
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Btt 48 Pale ware ; solid triangles and dots in compartments, in chocolate on buff 
sUp. PI. XXIX, 4. 

The Bandhni Nai.— About a mile to the south-east of the main mound of 
Bandhni is a stream called the Bandhni N5i (PI. Xll, d). It flows below the 
Kaiaohi road which at this point passes over a ridge of the Laki Bange. The 
place offered a rather picturesque scenery. The chief attraction was the sparkling 
rivulet winding its course through a bed of pebbles, its eastern bank abutting on 
the liigb ridge-waU. Being spring-fed the Nai keeps up a perennial flow, and 
is a source of great rehef to the travellers passing from Jhangar to Karachi. 
By the side of the Karachi road, on the bank of the rivulet, the ridge was foimd 
dotted with innumerable chert flakes and cores. But nowhere ancient debris 
could be seen, and the cherts, many of which were unworked, lay direct on the 
natural rocky surface. There is no doubt that this was the site of a workshop 
for cutting flint which is available in the neighbouring bills, and we may 
well suppose that the flmt-knappers came from the site we have just 
noticed. 

Extent of the site and Its amenities. — The settlement at Bandhni must 
have extended right up to the river bank, for in the jungle between the 
river and the main mound we lighted upon chert flakes and fragments of 
prehistoric pottery. Similar evidence was also available a mile to the south- 
west of the mound, and again immediatdiy to its west. At the former place, 
people had cut away in recent times debris and earth from a moirnd, in 
order to erect an embankment. The mound had thus been completely denuded, 
although its existence could still be recognized. A few stone walls lay buried 
in the d4bris, and potsherds strewed the whole area. Again, just beyond the 
cultivated land to the west of the main mound of Bandhni, there was seen an 
extensive area studded with small mounds or heaps of debris and earth. In 
these remains too pottery and chert flakes were noticed, of which in places there 
was quite an abundance. These ruins, although scattered here and there, are 
thus su^estive of a big settlement of the prehistoric people, which must have 
occupied the entire valley watered by the Bandhni stream, starting from the 
foot of the Bado on the west to the river bank on the east. It may be 
supposed that in this tract, during prehistoric times, people derived as much 
advantage as they possibly could from the hill-stream, and irrigation followed 
more or less the same lines as at present. The water is now conducted through 
channels excavated for this purpose, and carried up to the fringe of the area 
under cultivation. The pools in the bed. of the Bandhni stream yield good 
edible fish, and the spring-water, which flows in a channel to the north of 
the main mound, is excellent for drinking. To the ancients these must have 
been quite important fectors in the selection of a dwelling site. 

Stone buUding near BandObni.— On a hill two miles to the north of 
'Bandhni there are remains of a building constructed of huge boulders. It is 
rectangular in plan, measuring 110' long by 65' broad, and consists of two 
chambers, each entered on the east by a doorway about 6' wide. The boulders, 
which are rou^ly dressed, are placed without mortar, and quantities of rabble 
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are epiead over the interstices of the stone courses, probably to keep them in 
position. The walls stand to a height of o'. Inside the chambers not a 
potsherd or chert was found, nor was there anything that could furnish an indica- 
tion of its. approximate age. Similar buildings, as we shall see later on, exist 
at many places in the Sehwan, Kohistan and Karachi Talukas, mostly within 
ea^ reach of the Karachi road. They are probably the ruins of the caravan 
Serais of pre-British days, and it is possible that some of them at least may be 
as old as medieeval BQndu times. 

Ghaoro. — On the 31st January, we left for Chauro Landi. seven miles to the 
south of Bandhni. The Laitdi (rest-house) was probably built at the beginning 
of the British rule ; but it was now completely in ruins and unfit for occupation. 
Below the Landi there is a streamlet issuing out of a spring called Chauro 
(wrongly spelt as * Chulera ’ in some maps). At this point we had to descend 
from the Karachi road, and after crossing a dry torrent bed full of pebbles, 
reached a hillock (PI. X, a) to the southwest of the Landi on which some ruins were 
reported. As we walked over the surface, we noticed chert flakes and many potsherds 
of the biohrome class, as well as walls of buried chambers at various levels, as at 
Naig and Damb Buthi. The hei^t of the hillock is only about 21', its Tnaximnm 
length 600' and ma x imum breadth 300'. We encamped at Dhal, 3 miles to the 
south of CSiauro, and from there conducted some operations on this hillock. 

Excavations. — Two trenches were sunk at Chauro in which remains of 
stone houses were brought to li^t. One of the trenches did not yield any 
pottery down to 6' below the top of the hillock. Then there appeared some 
walls, the bottom of which rested on natural rock, at a depth of 9' from the top. 
From the sides of the walls were collected a large number of potsherds of the 
Amri type. In the other trench, started at 4' below the datum line (w., the 
hiU-top), the foundations of a room were exposed. It was found rather shallow, 
the natural rook being encountered after only a foot of d4bris had been removed. 
Bichrome pottery was recovered in good quantity from inside this room as well. 

Bicbrome pottery (PI. XXX). — ^It should be noted that here, as at Bandhni, the 
black-on-red Indus pottery was altogether absent. Then again not a single terracotta 
bull, ‘imitation cake’ or any other object was found, which could be taken 
to be characteristic of the Indus culture. No complete specimens of pottery 
were recovered, but the collection was rich enough to give a good idea of its types 
and technique. The pots were made of well-levigated clay, but fired at a low 
temperature. The iudifferent firing is responsible for the colour of the fabric which 
ranges between light red and buff. The majority of pots had thin walls, and 
the predominant types seem to have been the beaker and the bowl (PL XXXIX, 
I — 6). The patterns are all geometric, and drawn in chocolate on buff, or in 
some cases, on light red slip with fine artistic efiect. The usual reddish brown 
band occurs at the neck and is repeated below the ornamented portion of 
the vase ; but in the majority of cases this cobur has disappeared. In the folbwing 
description its • occurrence is recorded only in a few instances, where it has 
actuaUy survived. There is, however, little doubt that originally almost all the 
vessels bore reddish brown bands. The designs, which display a great variety, 

s 
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do not call for any special remarks, as most of them have been considered 

already in connexion with other sites. 

Or 75 light red ware ; festoon consisting of a continnous line of elliptical 
loops, each formed by multiple parallel curves, having a dot in middle ; 
chocolate on buff slip. Fig. 1. 

Cr 81 Light red ware ; reddish brown band at neck ; solid ' lozenges in two 
parallel rows in black on red slip, divided by a line between them. 
Fig. 2. 

Cr 22 Light red ware ; reddish brown band at neck ; below, a row of solid ’ 
lozenges on light red slip. Fig. 3 ; also PI. XXXIX, 4. 

Or 24 Tiigbt . red ware; two solid triangles meeting at a point alternating with 
two solid leaves in compartments ; chocolate on light red slip ; traces 
of a reddish brown band. Fig. 4. 

Cr 98 Pale ware ; two solid triangles meeting at a point in compartments ; 
black on buff slip. Fig. 5. 

•Or 66 Light red ware; chocolate on buff slip; design as on Cr 76. Fig. 10. 

Cr 97 Pale ware ; reddish brown band at neck ; below, festoon in chocolate 

on buff slip. Fig. II. 

Cr 84 light red ware ; sigmas in chocolate on buff slip. Fig. 12. 

Cr 96 Double-axe or shield with interior cross-hatched ; chocolate on buff slip ; 
pale ware. Fig. IS. 

Or 92 li^t red ware; continuous line of lozenges with interior filled in by 
parallel hatches; chocolate on buff slip. Fig. 14. 

' Or 69, 73 Li^t red ware ; chocolate on buff slip ; design as on Cr 76. Fig. 19. 

Cr 61 Reddish grey ware ; a row of eye-shaped compartments with vertical 

strokes above and below ; chocolate on buff slip. Fig. 20. 

Cr 27 Greyish ware; two parallel rows of solid crescents with an intervening 
row of solid lozenges ; chocolate on buff slip. Fig. 21. 

Cr 60 Light red ware ; two parallel festoons with a dot in each compartment ; 
chocolate on red wash. Fig. 

Gt 76 light red ware ; double-axe or shield with cross-hatched interior, as on 
Cr 96; chocolate on buff slip. Fig. 23. 

• Cr 61 light red ware; an elliptical compartment with a square in the centre 
having incurred sides and chequer pattern, and a hachuxed leaf 
motif against each of the sides ; chocolate on buff slip. Fig. 43. 

Or 21 light red ware ; reddish brown band at neck ; below, two solid triaTiglftB 
meeting at a point, alternating with group of upri^ts ; short strokes 
also above and below; chocolate on buff slip. Fig. 36. 

Or 67 Pale ware ; two solid triangles meeting at a point separated from another 
such motif by a hachured leaf ; chocolate on buff slip. Fig. 24. 

•Ct 89 Light red ware ; design as on Cr 60 ; chocolate on light red slip. Fig. 35. 

-X3r 79 Reddish grey ware ; an inverted-orescent-shaped compartment with two 
solid blocks at two ends and in the middle a number of uprights ; below. 
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a solid cresceixt ; traces of reddish brown band at neck ; design in 
chocolate on bnfE slip. Fig. 26. 

Cr 29 Keddish grey ware ; traces of reddish brown band at neck ; below, two 
parallel rows of half-ellipses^ in chocolate on buff slip ; below, another 
reddish brown band. Fig. 44. 

Or 91 Light red ware ; reddish brown band at neck ; below, two parallel rows 
of half-ellipses, each formed of two curves with a dot in the middle j. 
chocolate on buff slip. Fig. 46 ; also PI. XTinTj i. 

Cr 6 Light red ware ; a continuous line of eye-shaped motifs with uprights 
of different sizes above and below ; chocolate on light red slip ; below, 
a band of reddish brown. Fig. 29. 

Cr 17 light red ware ; design as on Cr 6. Fig. 30, 

Cr 38 Thick, pale ware ; two solid triangles meeting at a point, followed by 
six uprights, a compartment of four horizontally placed solid leaves in 
a column, and six uprights repeated again ; chocolate on buff slip. 
Fig. 39 ; also PI. XXXIX, 2. 

Cr 16 Thin, light red ware ; reddish brown band at neck ; below, a group of 
upri^ts alternating with two solid horizontally placed leaves in a 
column in chocolate on buff slip ; below, reddish brown band repeated. 
Fig. 38 ; also PI. X XXIX, 6. 

Cr 82 Reddish ware ; reddish brown band at neck ; below, a cross-like figure 
made of four solid triangles with incurved sides, the central space 
forming parallelogram being left blank; the figure is flanked by 
uprights, and in a compartment there was probably a column 
of solid leaves of which traces remain ; below, reddish brown 
band repeated ; chocolate on buff slip. Fig. 46 ; also PI. 
XXXIX, 3. 

Cr 95 Pale ware ; design composed of groups of uprights of different azes ; 
chocolate on buff slip. Pig. 37. 

Chert flakes . — A number of chert flakes were discovered. They are gen- 
erally very well made, and have fine cutting edge. One of them (PL XL, 31) 
is over four inches in length (Cr 40), but only *6" broad, while another (Or 
44), which is about two and a half inches long, has a breadth of *3' only. The 
four examples, (hr 41, 32, 43 and 36, measure respectively 2*76'', 1*4", 1*7" and 
1«15' in length. 

Dhal. — 'We halted at Dhal, immediately to the east of the Karachi road. 
Our camping ground was in the fastness of hills, near a watercourse doming 
out of a spring at the foot of the Dhal, which is the name of a section of the 
T-n-Tri Range. About a furlong to the east of the road, there is a large gap- 
between two hillocks through which lies a torrent bed. The wall of one of them 
is ATI graved with very q^ueer signs covering a length of as much as fifty feet. The 
height of the engraved face is six feet in the middle, diminishing to three at 
the two ends. The material on which the signs are engraved is sandstone, but 
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SO delicate in texture that even a pebble would be sufficient for such engraving. 
The stone would also easily lend itself to the destructive processes of Nature. 
The size of the individual signs varies between 8^ and 14*'. There seeni to be a 
few modem Sindhi scribbles about the middle of the top line. Some of the signs 
are : the human head and pahn, bow and arrow, conch, boat, Sind ibex and 

the gazelle. The si gn that is frequently repeated looks like a shoe. There 
are again many geometrical hgures, for instance, squares and rectangles divided 
into compartments, which probably stand for houses or game-boards. The signs 
do not seem, however, to have anything to do with the writing of the prehistoric 
peoples.^ It appears to be of quite recent origin — ^may be the work of some 
shepherds grazing their cattle in the neighbourhood, who found a pastime in 
engraving fanciful designs on the rock. 

Ruins of a Prehistoric settlement. — ^Within two furlongs of the hillock 
mentioned above there are traces of a prehistoric settlement along the edge of a 
huge depression produced by the scouring of torrents. The entire length of the 
site, which may be nearly a mile and a half, is dotted with ruins, although these 
are much too scattered and fragmentary to enable us to visualize the actual 
planning of the settlement. Stray heaps of boulders and rubble, interspersed 
with pottery fragments and chert flakes, and remnants of partially buried stone 
walls are in fact all that is left of the site. And indeed, it could not be other- 
wise, being subjected to systematic encroachment by the local cultivators.' 
Following the channel, which runs through the heart of this area, we came up 
to the foot of the Dhal hill, near a gorge opening towards Ranikot. The 
channel comes through the gorge and deboucnes westward in the direction of 
the Karachi road. At this point, on the top of a hiU, there are vestiges of 
buildings of the Ohalcolithic period. The highest part of the area covered by 
these remains shows two pits, said to have been dug in recent times by some- 
body in search of treasure. A part of the buildings, which had stone 

foundations, was cleared by scraping and shifting of superfluous stones that 
had been lying in heaps here and there (PI. X, 6). Similar clearance at the 
base of the hiU brought to light the outlines of a substantial rampart wall which 
was followed up to a length of sixty feet (PI. XLVI). The rocky bed on 

which the structures had been erected on the top of the hill was reached only 
after a foot of excavation. 

Finds at Dhal — Some of the typical objects discovered from the chambers 
that were cleared axe mentioned bdow. They include fragments of black-on-red 
and perforated pottery, terracotta ‘cakes,’ chert flakes, etc. The finds con- 
clusively proved that there existed here a settlement of the Indus people. A 

few specimens of thin pottery, evidently of the Amri type, were also noticed 
amongst the ruins in the plain down below. 

D1 3 Miniature painted trough fr^ent ; ht. 2" ; dm. at mouth 4-2' ; groups 
of slanting lines in a band, in black on red slip. PI. XXXVII, 3. 
D1 13 Fainted vase .fragment ; slanting lines in detached groups in two bands ; 
black on red -slip. PL XXXII, 22. 

* Dr. Fran N^th, 'irtio is engaged in deoi^isTiiig the Indus seals, tdls me that it is a genuine pcdiistoiio doomnent 1 
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D1 20 Painted vase fragment ; circle divided into conical compartments "with 
one or more stroke in eacli : below, square witli a dot ; black on red 
slip. 

D1 2 Part of a vase with tapering bottom ; pale ware ; bt. 3". PL XXXVI, 
19. 

D1 1 Vase witb ring-base ; the base seems to have been separately made ; on 
the bottom there are marks of the matting on which it must have 
been placed when wet ; light red ware ; ht. 2*8" : dm. at mouth 1-96". 
PI. XXXVII, 26. 

Dl 26 Pottery dish-on-stand fragment ; incised crescents. PI. XXXT, 9. 

D1 12 Dish-on-stand with incised crescents in circles. PI. XXXT, 10, 

Dl 4, 19 Pottery fragment with concentric circles incised. PL XXXI, 14. 

Dl 27 Perforated pottery fragment. 

Dl 32 Terracotta bangle fragment ; dm. 2 ’ 5 ". 

Dl 39 Oval-shaped terracotta ‘ cake ’ ; mR-giTmiTn L. 4" ; thickness 1*6". 

Dl 29 Chank bangle fragment ; dm. 3*2". 

Dl 40 Eoimd limestone object, probably part of a door-socket ; ht. 2*5" ; dm. 
4*3". 

Dl 42 Copper ring ; dm. *86". PL XXXIII, 61. 

Dl 36 Chert flake ; L. 1*2". 

Malirl Land!. — On the 3rd February, after a march of six miles we reached 
Maliri Landi in the afternoon. The last two miles we had to trudge along the 
.dry stony bed of the Maliri river which proved particularly difi&oult for the laden 
■camels. One of the camels actually stumbled and fell down, thereby severdy 
hurting one of our Baluch followers. That night we remained under canvas 
outside the ruined Land!. Luckily enough, the Landi had its roof standing and 
■could be availed of by the camelmen and coolis for shelter. Near by, at the foot 
of the bin, is the Maliri spring. Its water escapes into a rocky depression, cut 
up into a number of pools which appeared to be a favourite breeding grotmd for 
flsh. Between the Landi and the spring the ground was studded with 
thousands of flints, rough as well as chipped, but not a trace of any pottery or 
structural remains could be found. Some samples of flint were collected, includ- 
ing a core (PL XL, 46) and a number of flak^ (e.^., PL XL, 47). Flint is avail- 
able in the neighbouring bills , and it is very likely that like Bandhni this spot 
also represents the site of a flint-knapping workshop. The locality could never 
have been a populous one, in view of the scanty water supply and the narrow 
valley in which it is situated, and must have ofEered very little scope for 
agricultural pursuits. At present there is nothing much of cultivation near 
the spring, and the population of Maliri is Umited to only two or three miser- 
able-looking huts. 

Pokhran Landi. — Next morning, breaking up camp at Maliri, we resumed the 
journey. Beyond Maliri we gained entry into the Kohistan section of the Karachi 
Distriot, and after a ride of 15 miles across a barren and stony country, in which 
water was nowhere available, we arrived at Pokhran by midday (PL XII, c). The 
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KaracM road passes here through the bed of the Pokhran river (PL X, c), and at 
the point of the crossii^ there is as usual a ruined Landi. Its roof had fallen, 
and the rooms were full of debris. Tents were therefore pitched in the midst of the 
jun^e on the TinTthpfm bank of the river, by the side of a hill. The Landi is 
situated on thin bank, on a table-land rising about 28' above the bed. The 
river is here about 1,300 feet wide, and at the time of our visit was divided into 
little pools of water. Following the bed of the river westward, one can reach an 
extensive sheet of water in a depression of the hills, which afEorded one of 
the few rare sights that greeted us since our departure from the Manchhar. 
The water issues from natural springs and accumulates here, forming into R 
beautiful lake. In the rainy season, it receives a tremendous volume of water, 
causing a siarong flow of the stream eastward down the valley. The lake is 
girt by billH on three sides, and its edges are hidden in jungle which is said 
to be occasionally haunted by leopards. A channel from the southeastern 
corner of the lake serves the purpose of irrigation. The lake is not visible 
from the Karachi road, and being in a secluded spot it evaded our notice at 
first. 

Remains at Pokhran. — The bank on which the Landi is situated proved 
interesting as the structure was found resting on the remains of earlier buildings. 
Bdow the plinth of the Landi, and all aroimd it, could be seen lines of stones 
embedded in earth, and prehistoric potsherds strewed the area from one end to 
the other. Excavations along the stones showed- that they served only as founda- 
tions of houses, and their bottom could be reached at a depth of only a foot from 
surface. In one of the chambers that were opened, we came upon painted 
potsherds of the Amd type, chert flakes and a big fragmentary jar with tapering 
base. The jar was supported by small stones at the base, and inside it was found 
the upper jaw of a goat {see below, p. 166). To the east of the Landi there are 
traces of a rampart waU along which some clearance was also made. It runs east 
to -west, joining the hill on one side and the remams near the Landi on the other. 
The Karachi road outs through the wall which at this point shows a width of 18 
feet. On the southern bank of the Pokhran there are also ruins of the prehistoric 
period, occupymg an area of about 1,400 feet in length and about the a«-mA jjja 
breadth. The site is, however, barren of antiquities, as trial diggingH revealed, 
the only sign of early occupation being stray potsherds and shingles, and the 
stone foundations of buildings buried here and there. In the midst of the prehis^ 
toric remains, there is a roofless building of evidently modern construction, 
measuring 288' X 68'. It is entirely of stone, the outer wall being as much as 
7' in widtL It consists of six rooms, each entered on the east by a doorway. 
No pottery or other objects were found in them, and the building bore manifest 
resemblance to the one noticed near Bandhni. 

Painted Pottery. — ^The painted pottery from the northern bank of the 
Pokhran is generally of the class of wares discovered at Amri and other sites of 
this culture. Specimens of straight-shouldered vessels (e. g., PI. XXXVIII, 18) were 
recovered here, which appear to be parts of beakers. Such vessels, as it has 
often been remarked, are characteristic of the Amri culture. Many examples,. 
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■however, could not be had for the study of the oiuanieiLts. The decoration 
follows evidently the three-colour system, comprising chocolate and reddish brown 
sppUed on buff slip. Some of the examples are described below : 

PI 19 Vase fragment ; reddish brown band at neck ; below, a festoon maTHTig a 
continuous line of loops with a dot in each, and a parallel wavy line ; 
below, the reddish brown band repeated ; design in chocolate on bufE 
slip; light red ware. PI. XXIX, 34. 

PI 21 Dish fragment with ring-base ; chevron along the edge of a circle, in 
chocolate on buff wash ; grey ware. PI. XXTX, 22. 

PI 18 Vase fragment ; chevron in two bands in chocolate on buff slip, separated 
by a red band; light red ware. PI. XXTX, 25. 

PI 16 Vase fragment ; pale ware : a continuous festoon of half-ellipses, each 
of three parallel curves, with a solid elliptical dot in the middle ; two 
parallel wavy lines below ; black on bufi slip. PI. XXIX, 28. 

PI 2 Tumbler fragment ; flanged base ; light red ware ; chevron in chocolate 
on buff slip ; red bands above and below. PI. XXIX, 32. 

PI 1 Vase fragment ; bulged out body ; chevron in chocolate on bufi slip ; 

traces of reddish brown bands above and below ; light red ware. PI, 
XXIX, 33. 

PI 22 Bowl with ring-base ; traces of original painted bands ; ht. 3*9" ; dm. 
at mouth 3" ; light red ware. PL XXXVI, 41. 

Specimens of Indus Pottery. — Three SEunples of ‘ Indus pottery ’ were 
also ioimd, viz., PI 34, 38 and 37. The first two are fragments of perforated 
pottery vases. PI 34 came from the surface of ruins on the south bank of the 
Pokhran, and PI 38 was found on the northern bank within a foot from surface. 
PI 37 is a sherd of an oflering dish-on-stand with incised ' shootmg rays ’. This 
was lying on the northern bank mixed up with ‘non-Indus’ pottery. 

Flints. — ^Finds from the northern bank of the Pokhran included a small 
core (PI 33), L. 1*2", and a number of flakes of varying size of which a fine example 
is PI 27, measuring 1*66" in length. The core shows that it was cut out of a 
limestone block. 

Other remains near Pokhran. — There are signs of prehistoric habitation 
also to the southeast of Pokhran, at a distance of about a mile and a half, on the 
Daphro Nai. This site, which is called ‘Eachchho Buthi’, is practically a flat 
area with a few heaps of shingles and potsherds here and there. In one place, 
where the ground rises to a height of about 6', there are traces of stone walls, or 
to be more correct, foundations of walls. Some chert flakes and potsherds were 
picked up from the ruins, but the latter did not prove much useful for study, 
being reduced to minute fragments. 

ELarchat.^ — A site, wbich appeared to be really interesting from the nature 
of the surface relics, was examined at Xarchat (PI. X, d), 4 miles to the south of 
Pokhran. Outside the village there is a mound about 27' high, having a maximum 
.length of 760' and a maximum breadth of 680'. It is situated to the east of the 
Eauge, and to the north and west of the Kambu and Daphro hiUs, respec- 
tively. The mound is locally known as * Masumjo-Buthi ’. Close to it there are 
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three springs, the water of which is conducted along channels for irrigation. Black 
shii^les, which must have been originally used for the foundations of bu il d in gs,, 
were found scattered on the surface. The bases of walls were made of a difierent 
material, a kind of bufi sandstone, remains of which were exposed in our trial pits. 
T^rnm these pits, as well as from the surface, chert flakes, black-on-red pottery, 
fragments of terracotta ‘ imitation cakes ’ and miscellaneous other objects were 
collected, which left no doubt as to the chalcolithic character of the site, as also 
to its being a station of the Indus civilization. 

Painted Pottery (PI. XXXII). — ^The site yielded some good examples of 
the black-on-red pottery. The majority of them show a richness of colour and 
wealth of decoration, which is remarkable. Its kinship to the wares of another site 
called Shahjo-kotiro, explored later on (p. 137), will be evident. Some of the motifs, 
such as the date-palm, assemblage of slanting lines used as a repeatmg ornament, 
and a continuous line of eye-shaped loops, which may stand for bird-heads, are 
common to both the sites. The slanting lines motif is very rare at Mohenjo- 
daro, but at these sites it is of frequent occurrence. The Sind ibex depicted in 
rows on some of the potsherds found at Karchat has an interesting local signi- 
flcance. Kear Karchat, in the Darang section of the Khirthar, there is a preserve 
for the ibex, which originally belonged to the Mirs but is now under the manage- 
ment of the Karachi Ciollectorate. The Khirthar hills are full of this aniTna.! 
{Capra OBgagrus, Sindhi sarha), and Barang, which has a ' shootmg box,* is 
frequently visited by Shihms who proceed to the place via Karchat. Some of 
the more interesting of the painted specimens are described below : 

Bjt 8 Vase fragment ; spitaliform foliage, floral motif with central dot and 
hatched branch motif. PL XXXII, 1. 

Kr 30 Vase fragment ; serrated branches and floral motif with a central dot. 
PI. XXXII, 2. 

Kr 52 Bowl fragment; group of uprights alternating with cork-screw' motif. 
PI. XXXII, 3. 

Kr 49 Bowl fragment ; a continuous line of eye-shaped motifs at neck ; below, 
a group of slanting lines alternating with a column of small horizontal 
strokes. PI. XXXII, 4. 

Kr 24 Vase fragment; thick ware; squares with incurved sides, each having 
in the middle a floral motif with a central dot. PL XXXII, 6. 

Kr 99 Dish fragment ; thick ware ; parallel columns of conical loops with dagger- 
shaped strokes intervening ; also detached leaves in a line. PL XXXII, 6. 
Kr 27 Vase fragment; group, of uprights alternating with a column of 

horizontal strokes. PL XXXII, 7. 

Kr 107 Tumbler fragment; ht. about 6'; semi-circular motif with hatched 
interior, in compartments, in horizontal registers intervened by 
continuous eye-shaped loops; also date-palm; bdow, a line of 
eye-shaped loops again. PL XXXII, 13. 

Kr 32 Vase fragment; date-palm; below, ribbed body for which compare 

Sha IS, 30(p. 138). PL XXXII, 14. 

Kr 31 Branches of tree which resemble those of the date-palm. PL XXXtl, 8. 
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Kr 110 Vase fragment; plant design. FI. XXXII, 13. 

Kr 45 Saucer fragment ; Tipal leaf alternating with floral motif haTing central 
dot ; on the back, a group of slanting lines at intervals in a band. 
PI. XXXII, 9. 

Kr 20 Bowl fragment ; detached groups of slanting lines in two bands separated 
by a ridge; ht. 2". PI. XXXII, 10. 

Kr 100 Vase fragment; probably leaves, and uprights in compartment in an 
upper band; lower band cross-hatched. PI. XXXII, 16. 

TTt 11 Vase fragment ; animal with cross-hatched body ; continuous elliptical 
loops between the legs ; below, group of slanting lines. PI. XXXI I, 17. 
Kr 23 Vase fragment ; design as in Kr 99, upper band. PI. XXXII, 18. 

Kr 18 Vase fragment; plant design. PI. XXXII, 11. 

Kr 66 Vase fragment; a row of ibex. PI. XXXII, 19. 

Kr 102 Bowl fragment ; in the upper band, slanting lines in detached groups ; 

below, a row of ibex. PI. XXXTI, 12. 

Kr 63 Bing-base bowl fragment ; slanting lines in groups at intervals ; ht. 2*7 ; 
drin. at mouth 3"S5". PL XXXVII, 5. 

Kr 64 Bing-base bowl fragment; design indistinct; ht. 2-6''; dm. at mouth 
3-2". 

Kr 91 Pan ; fragmentary ; ht. 3" ; dm. at mouth 10" ; along the side, two wavy 
linftH ; in the middle, concentric circles with a ball in centre. PI. 
XXXVII, 6, 7. 

Other finds. — ^Besides painted pottery there were also collected some 
specimenB of plain pottery at Karchat, of which only four need be mentioned. 
These are : Kr 66, a vase fragment (ht. 2-9") with red wash, showing a bulged 
out body (PI. XXXVII, 4); another fragment of a vase, Kr 10, with ribbed 
shoulder, short neck and undulating body (about 5" hi^) ; a part of a dish-on- 
stand, Kr 90 (dm. 12"), with moised strokes arranged in concentric circles and 
red wash on the rim and back (PI. XXXI, 16), and Kr 80, fragment of a perforated 
pottery vase. Among terracotta we should mention a toy-cart frame, Kr 72 
(about 3-6" long, PI. XXXIV, 9), a toy wheel, Kr 118 (dm. 2-4") and the head 
of a ram, Kr 76, of which the body is missing. There were also terracotta bwigles, 
e.ff., Kr 86 (dm. 2*4"), and Kr 87 having a row of dots in chocolate at 
iie’ edge (dm. 1*9"). Kr 126 (PL XXXIII, 66) is a terracotta bead of 
long barrel shape (L. 2*1"). Beads of semi-precious stones are: & 129 
(PL XXXIII, 44), which is of chalcedony and of flat barrel type (L. *7"), and 
Kr 106 (PL XXXm, 53), a cylindrical specimen of lapis lazuli (L. *36"). Among 
beads there were also some of steatite, of the thin discoid type, Kr 127 (dm. 
•36" PL XXXIII, 38). Specimens of chert and copper tools were not many. Those 
illustrated are : Kr 92 (PL XL, 36), a chert flake of wMtish grey colom 
(L. 1-36"), Kr96, another chert flake of brown colour with pointed end (L. 1-7 ) 
and Kr 78 (PL XLI, 26), a fragment of a copper pin (L. 3-66"). The 
chert Kr 96 (PL XL, 34) shows that it belonged to a core out out of 

limestone. 
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CHAPTER VIII. TO KARACHI AND KOTRI THROUGH THE BARAN 

AND MOL VALLEYS 

Halt at Pokhran and Karchat. — Tlie trial operations at Karchat were 
being conducted from our camp at Pokhran. As previously arranged, we were 
to proceed from here to Khajux on the 7th February. But in the previous 
evening the weather became threatening. After closing the work at Karchat we 
returned to Pokhran amidst storm and rain, which continued throughout the 
night. It was extremely lucky that the camping ground was protected on one 
side by a hill; otherwise the tents would have surely blown off. Although the 
tents were safe, the rush of water along the hill side turned the camping ground 
into a pool of water, and it was with some dif&culty that we could drain it ofi. 
Next morning, there was lull for a few hours ; but it was soon followed by rains, 
and we could not manage to stir out. On the following day, as soon as there 
was another lull, we shifted on to a serai at Karchat, where on account of the foul 
weather persisting we were detained for a few days more. But this compulsory 
stay was not without its advantage, Karchat being the first place , after Jhangar 
where we could get some supplies. As r^ards our Doit, we had been 
receiving it so long via Jhangar on alternate days. This had now to be 
discontinued, and a fresh ‘camel-post’ was organized, bringing our camp in 
direct touch with the next post office at Thano Bula Khan, at a distance of 
about 35 noiles. 

The Baran Valley — Near about Karchat, the Khirthar Range terminates 
and another chain starts, known as the Kambu. Across the valley, at 
the southern extremity of the Khirthar, there fiiows the Baran river which first 
touches the fringe of this range and then falls into a plain lined by the Kambu 
on the west and the Laki on the east. For a distance the river runs parallel to 
both until it reaches the vicinity of Thano Bula Khan, where it cuts its way 
through the Darwat Pass in the Laid hills. This valley is intersected by a number 
of routes two of which deserve special mmition. One of them is the track to 
Karachi, which lies to the east of Karchat and passes along the western bank of 
the Baran river.* The other route takes a definite shape near Khajur, to the 
.south-east of Karchat, and proceeds to Kotri via Aiabjo Thana. An offshoot 
of the former branches off near Khajur, leading westward to Taung, fr o m where 
it reaches the boundary of the Jhalawan District of Baluchistan. 

Rnlns on Kohtras Bnthi.— From OUT camp at Karchat was visited a site on a 
hill called Kohtras Buthi (PL XI, o), about five miles to the south-west and not 
fat from, the bank of the Baran river. It is situated by the side of the camel- 
track from Arabjo Ihana to Taung. The top of this lull, which is covered by 
ruins, reaches a maximum height of 96 ft. on the north, gradually sloping down to 
only 10 ft. above the surrounding plain on the south where it meets the Taung 
road .(PI. XliVI). On the east, west and north the hdH is quite steep, rugged, 
and di&ult. of approach. As one ascends the eminence from the south, there 
is &Bt of all, ab<)ve the incline, a low. rampart wall, and ne±t a second 
wall much more substantial than the first, both built of stone boulders laid 
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without any mortar. The second wall, which niubt have been originally of 
huge proportions, appeared to be a good example of oyclopean masonry. At 
first sight its outline was not very clear, as piles of loose boulders were 
lying all along. But a little clearance of the inner face was enough to reveal 
its original appearance (PL XI, h). There were also traces of four ruined 
bastions and an entrance on the south-east. Entering through this open* 
ing the visitor finds himself in the midst of an extensive q^uadrangle, dotted all 
over with the ruins of stone-built houses. But before reaching the area he has 
to walk across a vacant land where no such remains exist. This land, boimded 
on one side by the cyclopean wall, was in all likelihood an open courtyard. Amongst 
the ruins we could trace the outlines of coimtless rooms, both large and small, 
grouping themselves into blocks separated from, one another by alleys. The 
greater part of the area covered by ruins is divided into two sections by a long 
ridge which runs north to south, and along the two sides of the ridge houses 
were erected one after another. Coming near the courtyard, the height of the 
bill diminishes from 95 feet to 64 feet. A little to the north of it some exca- 
vations were conducted, in the course of which a numb» of rooms forming a small 
house and an alley ru nnin g by its side were fully exposed. The alley proceeded 
from the courlyard, and a passage branching ofi from it gave access to the in- 
terior of the house. There were further discovered a small flight of steps at 
the south-western comer, and near the entrance a bath measuring 5^ feet by 3 
feet. But much progress could not be made in the clearance on account of rains, 
and eventually the work had to be abandoned. The houses on Kohtras Buthi 
must have been all built of stone at the base, but it was clear that in the construc- 
tion of their superstructure neither stone nor brick was ever used. The deposits 
of the various chambers did not anywhem seem to reach a depth of more than 
three feet. So that we had to conclude that the stone courses, traceable all 
over the area, were nothir^ but the foundations of buildings. 

A Prehistoric fortress. — There is no doubt from the objects recovered 
that the site is one of the Ohalcolithic period. But the remains cannot be those 
of an ordinary settlement. The cyclopean wall, with which the area was girt 
fLTitl protected, suggests its being the site of a fortress. The dijQ&culty of access 
from three sides no doubt contributed to its safety. Standing on the top of the 
hill one could have a clear view for miles around, the importance of which from 
a strategic point of view would be immense. To the west of the Bathi 
is a fla-wTring chain of the Elhicthar on the way to Taung, in which at 
places gaps have been filled up by constrocting massive stone walls. The 
most prominent of these can be seen just by ike side of the Taung road. 
It is about 400 feet long, 30 to 35 feet wide on the top, and has a height of over 30 
feet. As regards its ago, nothing can be said definitely ; but it is not difiicult 
to recognize that it was erected for military putposee, probably to shut out enemy 
forces coming from Baluchistan. Immediately to the east of this wall there 
are remains of a stone-built structure like those on Kohtras Buthi. Amongst 
these remabs there could be noticed pottery fragments and chert flakes, the 
pottery corresponding to the finds from the Kohtras site. The question of water* 
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supply at this rooky place, where it would be impossible to sink a well, must have 
engaged the attention of the early inhabitants. A common practice, prevalent 
now in this part of the country, is to hold rain water or the water of the 
Baran when it is in flood, by means of earthwork dams. It is possible that 
a similar system was adopted also by the ancients. There are traces of two 
long stone walls at the foot of Kohtras Buthi, blocking the gap between this 
hill and the one immediately to its east. There could be seen traces of similar 
walls also at other points. But it was not possible to ascertam whether these walls 
were intended to protect the flanks of the hill from enemy attack, or to serve as 
dams for collecting rain water. 

Finds. — ^The finds recovered from Kohtras Buthi include a few fragments 
of painted pottery, two pottery tumblers, some chert flakes (c.p. Ko 62, L. 1*7": 
FI. XL, 39 and Ko 65, L. 1‘1':F1. XL, 38) and a fragment of a copper awl. Of 
the painted sherds only a few bear traces of the original decoration. The 

moti& occurring on them are solid triangles meeting at a point, comb-shaped 

branch and the rare ladder pattern noticed elsewhere. Many of the vessels had 
straight shoulder and wide mouth (e. g., PL XXX VIII, 22), a type familiar to 
us from sites of the Amri culture. A few selected specimens are described bebw : 

Ko 9 Painted vase fragment; light red ware; solid triangles meeting at a 
point, in black on red slip. 

Ko 46 Painted vase fragment ; li^t red ware ; part of a comb-shaped branch 
motif, in black on red slip. PI. XXIX, 7. 

Ko 54, 63, 68 and 12 Fragments of a painted tumbler ; ht. 3*2" ; a series of 
ladders in a band ; black on red wash or slip. PI. XXIX, 31 

(Ko 12) ; PI. XXIX, 36 (Ko 58). 

Ko 67 Painted vase fragment; reddish brown band at neck; below, two solid 
triangles meeting at a point, alternating with uprights; chocolate 

on buff slip ; condition poor. PL XXIX, 8. 

Ko 70 Tumbler with ring-base; probably originally painted; ht. 4-1''; dm. at 
mouth 2-7". PL XXXVI, 29. 

Ko 71 Tumbler ; traces of red slip here and there ; ht. 3*1" ; dm. at mouth 
1*9'. PL XXXVI, 28. 

Ruins near the Snkan Nfii. — On the 12th February, we left Kaxchat for 
Arabjo Thana, and on the way, to the east of the Sukan Nai, came upon some 
rums at the foot of a hill. This proved to be a small prehistoric settlement 
which, being just by the side of the road, easily attracted our attention. Traces 
of stone walls embedded in d€bris were common, and the whole area was covered 
with black shingles and chalcolithic pottery fragments amongst which chert 
flakes could also be detected. 

The site near Rhajur Land!.— Six miles to the south-east of Karchat, we 
■came upon the ruins at Khajur where a halt was made for a couple of hours. 
The ruins, which occupy an area of about half a mile, came into view after 
passing the Kalerro hills. On the low outlying ridges of these Linq the 
settlement was laid, but there are certain rocky beds which do not bear 
any remains upon them ; these were probably found unsuitable for dwelling 
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purposes and were left out. As a insult, the settlement de'veloped in 
patches. The early peoples, like their modem represeu’tatives, selected this site, 
probably considering that the Baran river was in its immediate neighbourhood 
and a ^ring-fed channel, the Khajur Vahi, flowed by its side. The water 
of this Wdhi is quite good for drinking and could be u'tilized, as it is done today, 
for irrigation. There is a ruined Landi, or ‘ rest-house on the other side of the 
Baran, on the road jfrom Taung to Earachi. . Near Khajur, the road crosses 
Baran and bifurcates in two directions, one branch leadiTi g to Axabjo Hiana 
and another to Elarachi. It is probable that the road, passing along the western 
bank of the Baran and the Landi opposite Khajur, rejiresents the older route, 
while the one from Earchat to E^hajur via the Kalerro hills by which we were 
travelling was more or less of recent origia. This follows from the fact that the 
latter has been laid across the ruins, after ha’ving cut away the debris and stone walls 
which must have blocked its passage. The site at Khajur, which may be at places 
10' to 12' high, is littered with debris, as well as chalcolithic pottery and chert 
flakes. Courses of stone, no doubt the foundations of walls, could be seen 
everywhere, and over them were lying black shingles in abundance. The 
shingles, which must have been used for foundations, appeared to be a character- 
istic feature of the prehistoric sites in these hill tracts of Sind. 

Finds. — The objects collected from Khajur were few in number. The pottery 
fragments represented mostly straight-shouldered vessels (e. g., Kh 8 ; Bl. X XX VIII, 
fll). On some of them could be detected traces of the bichrome decoration, the 
mentionable patterns beii^ lozenges in a row and chevron. Chert flakes were 
rather common at this site. A type of frequent occurrence was the one having 
a rounded end. Some of the interesting objects are described below : 

Kh 1 Painted potsherd; fragment of a vessel with stiaight shoulder and body, 
and wide mouth; light red ware; traces of a band of hatched lozen- 
ges. PI. XXIX, 30. 

Kh 8 Painted potsherd ; fragment of a straight-shouldered vessel with bulged 
out body; reddish ware with traces of buff slip and decoration in 
black; black band on the inner side of the mouth as usual. 

Kh 18 Painted potsherd; fragment of a straight-shouldered vessel; blackish 
ware; origmal colours almost faded away; a continuous festoon with 
a dot in each loop, in black. PI. XXIX, 14. 

Kh 26 Painted potsherd; light red ware; traces of buff wash and a reddish 
brown band; che-vron pattern in black. PI. XXIX, 24. 

Kh 28 Terracotta object, flat and oval ; bufi colour ; L. 3‘7" ; B. I'QS". 

Eh 29 Terracotta biconical bead with incised strokes; L. 1'; dm. at ends 
about 'SS", and at middle 1*15". PI. XXXIII, 70. 

Kh 47 Chert flake; L. 2*26''; max. B. *45". PI. XL, 87. 

Eh 56 Chert flake rounded at end ; L. I'OS" ; max. B. -S". PL XL, 36. 

Kh 46 Chert flake rounded at end; li^t red; L. 2’06"; max. B. *6*. 

Kh 67 Chert flake rounded at end ; L. I'A " ; max. B. •36". 

Bh 46 Chert flake rounded at end ; slightly crooked ; L. 3*66" ; max. B. *66'. 
Kh 30 Chert core fragment; L. about 2"; max. B. 1*3''. 
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Mound at Arabjo Thaua — From Khaiur we arrived the same evening at 
the Police outpost of Arabjo Thaua, au important village in the Elohistau Mahal 
of Karachi District. To the south of the outpost, on the bank of a torrent-bed 
called Kotriwaro Dhori, which is connected with the Baran river, there is a mound 
some 23 feet high (PL XI, c). The Dhori was now quite dry ; but when the 
Baran rises, much water passes through it and the other Dhori s of this locality. 
In consequence there is good cultivation in the vicinity of Aiabjo Thana. Having 
a loundish appearance the mound looked like a Buddhist stupa from a distance, 
but a closer examination left no doubt as to its prehistoric character. The 
surface was dotted with stone rubble and potsherds of a red or greenish tint. 
From a.Tnf>Ti^ these were picked up part of a copper tool and a number of long 
chert scrapers. Becent burials by the local Muhammadans have disturbed 
the ancient layer cf deposits, and the site has undergone much denudation. 
Still it was worthwhile to sink a few pits and collect from them as many samples 
of pottery, etc., as possible. But this met with strenuous opposition from the 
underlings cf a Baluch named Mix Eihan who owns extensive land at Arabjo 
Thana. For days together no excavation was possible, and the situation grew 
somewhat tense when to secure even ordinary supplies became difficult. At this 
stage, much valuable help was rendered by Mr. Hafiz, the Deputy Collector of 
Kotri, who was at the time touring in Kohistan. He issued strict orders 
to the bcal Zamindars to render whatever facilities we required for our work 
at Arabjo Thana and in its neighbourhood. 

Trial Pita. — ^When it became possible again to resume investigations, 
four pits were sunk at the mound of Arabjo Thana. But the work was much 
hampered by excessive rains which continued for days together. We had there- 
fore to be satisfied with the limited number of specimens that turned up in 
the course of the operation. 

Finds. — Some of the typical specimens are described below : 

Ax 3 Straight-shouldered painted vase fragment ; chocolate band at neck ; light 
red ware with red wash. 

Ax 9 Straight-shouldered painted vase fragment ; chocolate band at neck ; 
greyish ware. 

Both the vessels are now devoid of decoration. 

Ar 36 Painted vase fragment ; pale ware ; a line of hatched lozenges at neck: 
chocolate on buff sHp. PI. XXIX, 29. 

Ar 30 Painted vase fragment ; chevron in chocolate on buff slip ; light red 
ware. PL XXIX, 23. 

Ar 44 Painted vase fragment ; reddish brovrn band at neck ; below, part of a 
line »)f lozenges in chocolate on buff slip ; light red ware. PL 
18. 

Ar 16 Painted vase fragment ; li§^t red ware j a triangular compartment 
containing a series of uprights, in black on red slip. PL XXIX, 17. 
Ai 63 Bead with incised strokes, with a flange at the middle ; ht. *66' ; dm. 
at the middle -86", and at end -66'. PL XXXIII, 63. 
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Ar 54 Bead with incised strokes ; ht. *75“ ; dm. at the middle '9", and at end *4*. 

The decoration is probably imitated fiom basketry. 

Ar 61 Ball of greyish stone ; dm. 1 * 46 ''. 

At 62 Ball of greyish stone ; dm. 1 * 16 ". 

Ar 46 Part of a copper chisel ; L. l-S" ; maxinnim B. *4" and thickness *3". 
PI. XLI, 27. 

At 57 Hone; probably slate; L. 6'2" ; maximum B. •65": thickness *3". 

PL XL, 42. 

A large number of finely made chert fiakes were collected at 
Arabjo Thana of which only three are illustrated, viz., Ar 61, L. 3*5' 

(PI, XL, 45) ; Ar 71, L. 2-4'' (PI. XL, 44) ; and Ar 78, with pointed end, 
L. 2-6" (PI. XL, 43). 

Ruins at Shabjo-Kotiro. — ^An interesting site was examined between Arabjo 
Thana and Elhajtur, to the east of the road, locally known as Shahjo-kotiro. 
Although not much higher than the level of the surrounding plain, the ate 
could be recognized from the black and red shingles scattered over the area. It 

is scarcely more than 8 feet in height at the northwestern comer where it 

assumes the shape of a little tumulus. Amongst the shingles, bits of red pottery 
and chert flakes were noticed, but unlike Xhajur and Arabjo Thana the number 
of cherts was comparatively small. There were again very few traces of 
partially buried stone walls in this area, the only mentionable ones being those 
exposed by people in the course of digging earth for the construction of an 
irrigation embankment. This digging has been largely responsible for the 
spoliation of the site, as at many other places in Sind. Two pits were dug at 
Shahjo-kotiro, and in one of them stone comrses being the remnants of the 
foundations of a room, were laid bare. 

Finds. — ^A .number of interesting objects were recovered from these pits. 
The pottery included some very fine painted specimens of the black-on-red type. 
The motifs that occpr frequently may be seen on Sha 16 : a group of slanting 
lines is introduced at intervals in a band, and this is followed in the next 
by a continuous line of eye-shaped loops. The latter appears sometimes also 
with other motifs, probably to fill up intervening spaces, as on Sha 46. Special 
attention may be drawn to the motif on Sha 13,30 which probably represents 
the date-palm, and to the line of ibexes on Sha 20. The lype of pot that seems 
to have been predominant was the open bowl, A few copper objects were also 
discovered which included fragment of a bangle, a small chisel and an arrow- 
head. Other objects comprised perforated pottery, terracotta and conch shell 
bangles, terracotta toy-chariot frame, a few chert flakes and a big potterj’ jar 
recovered in fragments. A descriptive list of certain selected specimens is 
given below ; 

Sha 34 Vase fragment; a continuous line of eye -shaped motifs, at neck of 
vase. PL XXXII, 20. 

Sha 21 Vase fragment ; decoration as on Sha 34, but ' in each loop there 
are linear strokes instead of a dot ; below, detoched groups of slanting 
lines. PL XXXII, 28. 
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RTift 39 Vase fragmeiLt ; two parallel lines of eye-shaped motifs ; below, gronpa 
of slanting lines. PL XXX II, 29. 

Sha 45 Vase fragment ; a group of slanting strokes at neck ; on the inner 8ide> 
festoon ornament. 

Ska 16 Bowl fragment ; assemblage of slanting lines at intervals in two bands 
separated by a line of eye-^ped motifs; bt. about 3*5". PI. 
XXXII, 36. 

Sba 27 Vase fragment ; assemblage of slanting lines alternating with a column 
of small strokes, in two bands. PI. XXXII, 31. 

Sba 31 Vase fragment; two batched leaves separated by a line in an elliptical 
compartment. PI. XXXII, 26. 

Sba 8 Vase fragment ; probably part of two batched triangles meeting at a 
point; above and below, other batched patterns, but not clear. 
PI. XXXII, 32. 

Sha 46 Vase fragment; Pipal leaf in a band with lines of eye-shaped motifs. 

around it; above, in another band, a line of eye-shaped motifs. 
PI. XXXn, 24 . 

Sha 14 Vase fragment; part of a column of hatched leaves, between two- 
vertical rows of crescent-shaped motifs. PI. XXXII, 34. 

Sha 20 Vase fragment; a line of ibexes; other parts of design missing. PI, 
XXXII, 39. 

Sha 51 Vase fragment ; a line of ibexes, but less distmotive than on Sha 20. 
Sha 13, 30 Vase fragments; date-palm at neck; below, ribbed body. PI. 
XXXII, 40. 

Sha 19 Pan fragment ; in the interior at the centre, concentric circle 

with a ball in the middle. Ct Kr 91, above p. 131. PI. XXXII, 37. 
Sha 12 Dish fragment ; original diameter about 1' ; concentric bands and a wavy 
line. PI. XXXII, 36. 

Sha 23 Two parallel rows of groups of slanting lines. 

Sha 38 Vase fragment ; dotted flower in compartments formed by the sides 
of hatched triangles.^ PI. XXXII, 21. Of. Ghazi Shah, PI. XXVI, 

17. 

Sha 9 Vase fragment; ht. 2*5''; red wash on outer surface and at neck on 
-inner side. PL XXXVII, 19. 

Sha 70-71 Tumbler with ring-base; ht. 3*6'; dm. at mouth 2". PL XXXVII,. 

18. 

Sha 69 Miniature vase ; ht. 1*7"; dm. at mouth 1'9'. PL XXXVII, 9* 
Sha 36 Cylindrical vase fragment ; grey ware ; ht. 2-1" ; dm. at base 3*76"' PI 
XXXVn, 20 . 

Sha 41 Miniature vase with ridge above base ; ht. 1*7" ; dm. at mouth 1*66'- 
whed-made, but not well formed. PL XXXVII, 8. 

Sha 66 Perforated vase fragment, representing portion of the base. 

Sha 26 Dish-on-stand fragment with incised crescents. PL ig. 


* Ot a Dabaikot (N. Bahushistaa) ezan^le in Mm. A. S. L, Na S7, R X7. X). N. b. IX 
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Sha 18 Fragment of a vase ■with, tapeiing base (cf. Lk) ; red wash on surface. 
Sha 6 Dish-on-stand fragment with incised decoration. PL XXXI, 8. 

Sha 68 Terracotta toy-chariot fragment; L. 2*6". 

Sha 72 Terracotta bangle fragment ; dm. 2* 65". 

Sha 75 Shell bangle fragment ; dm. 2-5". 

Sha 33 Copper bangle fragment; dm. about 2-1". PI. XXXIII, 72. 

Sha 48 Copper chisel ; L. -8". PI. XLI, 17. 

Sha 22 Copper arrow-head; maximum L. 1'7". PL XLI, 22. 

Sha 82 Fragment of some rectangular copper implement; L. 1-15." PL XLI, 
18. 

Sha 80 Chert’ flake with curved end ; L. 1*6". PL XL, 41. 

Sha 78 Chert flake with pointed end ; L. *96". PL XL, 40. 

Hothiano.— Not far from Shahjo-kotiro there is a channel called Pujhani 
Nai coming out of a spring in the Hothiano, an offshoot of the Laki Bange. 
Above this channel, on the top of the hilL there are ruins of stone buildings, and 
hundreds of cherts, both worked and un-worked, lie scattered over the area. 
There are also stray potsherds here and there, but none ■with any distinctively 
prehistoric character. So that it is diflicult to pronounce an opinion as regards 
the age of the ruins. It may, however, be safely asserted that this place too 
was a flint-knapping centre like Gujo, Bandhni and Maliri noticed already. 

Ruins at Ahmad Shah. — ^On the 16th of February, we left Arabjo Thana and 
proceeding farther south came across certain ruins of stone buildings in the vici- 
nity of Ehri Nai, No prehistoric relic was found either on the surface of the 
ruins or in the trial pits we excavated at the site. But half a mile to its north- 
west, by the side of a torrent bed, which goes by the name of Ahmad Shah Dkori^ 
clear traces of the Chalcolithic period were again in evidence. The d4bris had 
been dug out here and there, in which chert flakes {e.g. Ah 48 : PL XL, 56) and 
cores {e.g. Ah 47 : PL XL, 57) and pottery vase fragments (Ah 43, 42 : 
PL XXXVII, 1, 2) were present. The rubbish so obtaiued had been utilized 
in a graveyard, to which the site is now reduced, and also for constructing 
irrigation dams. The principal grave is of one Ahmad Shah after whom the place 
and the neighbouring torrent bed are called. To the west of the graveyard a 
Bandh has been raised out of the earth and debris collected from the site, 
in which also lots of chalcolithic pottery could be detected. 

Gamp at Othmanjo-Buthi. — ^At a distance of six miles from Arabjo Thana, 
we encamped on the Baran river, not far from the village of Wahi. Oui camp 
was shaded on one side by a hillock called Othmanjo-Buthi, At first we had 
great difl&culty in procuring drinking water at this place. The Baran water was 
not drinkable ; it could not be used even fpr a wash, as that would immediately 
cause violent skin irritation. Looking for other sources of water, we discovered 
a hot-spring just to the west of the bill, issuing from the steep side of the river 
bank a-ud splashing down on its bed. As it was quite inconvenient for our 
men to draw water from the spring, some cutting and. clearance near its outlet 
had to be made. The water was found quite excellent, which more than com- 
pensated the trouble we had taken in collecting it. 

u 
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Ruins on Othmanjo-Buthi. — The surface of the hillock, which is more or 
less flat, bears evident traces of prehistoric occupation. The ruins cover an area 
of about 1,000 feet by 800 feet and are at a height of some 50 feet from the bank 
of the river. Over the undulating rocky bed could be seen lines of stones buried 
in debris which, as usual, were the foundations of the buildings that once stood 
here. The area was strewn over with shingles and potsherds, some of which 
washed down by rains were resting on the slopes of the hill. In places, stone 
blocks, which must have been originally used in the buildings, were heaped up 
in piles, showing that the site had undergone much disturbance in recent 
times. 

Exacavations and finds. — ^Four trenches were out along certain walls, parts 
of which had been already visible on the surface (PI. XLYI). The foundations 
of several rooms were laid bare after removing a foot or two of the d4bris in 
which they were buried, and over sixty objects were recovered from the 
trenches. The number of painted sherds was limited, and fewer still were those on 
which decoration was intact. Judging from fragments, the pots appeared to 
have been mostly of the straight-shoulder type (e-g. PL XXXVIII, 19) and bore 
decoration in two colours over a slip of buflE or light red. In one of the 
rooms two large size pots were discovered ; the base of one was resting in a 
cavity purposely made in the original rocky bed in a comer of the room below 
the floor level. This pot, which was found in a crushed condition, was removed 
in fcagmeuts and later pieced together (Ot 48). It contained portions of the 
right ulna and rib of a bull and two cuttle-bones (see below, p. 156). There was also 
found in it a pottery feeding-cup with two spouts of which one was missing. The 
other pet was too fragmentary to be of any use, and only its contents were 
collected. These were fourteen chert flakes of various sizes and shapes, a cuttle- 
bone again and a few pottery articles. Of the pottery objects the most note- 
worthy was a jar-stand (Ot 59) pierced with four holes, evidently for suspension. 
Another jar-stand (Ot 63) like this was also lying in the same room ; it has 
five instead of four holes. Prom a room adjoining was picked up a copper 
chisel (Ot 62), while from another room were recovered some interesting chert 
flakes of which two are blade-shaped (Ot 62 a and e) and one is finely pomted 
(Ot 47). Mention may also be made of a large jar, Ot 64, dismterred in 
fragments and later pieced together like Ot 48, and a curry stone, Ot 68, which 
has a flat surface and is raised at one end. Further details of the principal 
finds are given below : 

Ot 21 and 26 Plat, painted dish ; fragments ; broad flowing curve and comb- 
shaped branch motif, in black on red wash ; red wash also on the 
outer surface. PI. XXIX, 1, 2. 

Oc 16 Painted red ware with buflt slip; three parallel wavy lines and oval 
dot in chocolate. PI. XXIX, 10. 

Ot 66 Painted vase fragment; light red ware; broad colour-band and two 
bonzontal lines in chocolate on buff slip. PI. XXIX, 9. 

Ot 48 Big painted pottery jar with straight shoulder ; two parallel wavy lines 
around body; ht. 19*6'. PI. XXXY, 4. 
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Ot 27 Painted vase fragment ; light red vrare ; black bands on buff slip. PL 
XXIX, 11. 

Ot 69 Jar-stand ■with four holes for suspension ; red ■wash on outer surface ; 

ht. 2-61" ; dm. at top o-l", and at base 6-4". PL XXXVII, 40. 

Ot 63 Jar-stand ■with five holes for suspension ; pale ware ; ht. 1*4'' ; dm. 
at top 3-76", and at base 4*6'. 

Ot 61 Hand-made miniature tumbler ; ht. 2*6" ; dm. at mouth 1*5". PL 
XXXVII, 32. 

Ot 64 Big jar with straight shoulder ; rimless type ; ht. about 17". PL XXXV, 

3. 

Ot 49 Peeding-eup with two spouts ; grev ware ; ht. 2*6" ; dm. at mouth 
2-7". PL XXXVII, 33. 

Ot 67 Terraco^tta bead with incised s^trokes; globular; ht. ’8"; maTiTnnm dm. 
1-1". PL XXXIII, 71. 

Ot 52 Copper chisel; L. 2-26"; B. at top -4", and at end *28". PL XLI, 3. 
Ot 47 Chert pointer ; L. 4*6' ; maximum B. '55". PL XL, 68. 

Ot 46 Chert knife; L. 3'4". PL XL, 60. 

Ot 62a Chert flake with lunate edge ; L. 1*9". PL XL, 69. 

Ot 62e Chert flake with lunate edge ; L. 1*8". 

The two flakes, 62a and 62e, which have a thin and sharp edge, might 
have been used as razors. 

Ot 38 Chert flake ; rectangular ; L. 2*15". 

Ot 68 Curry atone ; L, 10" ; maximum B. 6*4" ; one end missing. PL XIX, 
40. 

Bachanl. — On the opposite side of the Baran river, and due west of Othmanjo- 
Buthi, is a small moimd about 8' high, strewn over ■with shingles and chalcolithio 
pottery. It falls on the way to Karachi, and is situated to the north-east of 

Bachani which has a ruined Landi (rest-house). The site appeared to be very 

poor in antiquities. Traces of buried walls were few, and the number of chert 
flakes PL XL, 48 : Be 36) lying over the area was rather limited. A pit, 
20 feet by 10 feet, was sunk here, but nothing of much importance was found ex- 
cept, a few painted sherds repres^ting the familiar black-on-red ware {e.g.$ Be 2: 
PL XXXII, 23). 

Halt at Thano Bula Khan. — On the 19th February, we broke up camp, 
and after a ride of 'thirteen miles reached Thano Bula Khan, the headquarters of 
TTohistaTi, Our halt at this place was a little longer than usual. The Brahui 
ftTid Hindhi coolis, who accompanied us on this wearisome journey of a hundred 
miles, from Ali Murad to Thano Bula Khan, were keeping the Eamzan fast 
and ■wanted to celebrate the Id festival which fell on the 20th of the month. 
Moreover, there bdng no post o£S.ce on ■the way so far, sufficient official corres- 
pondence had accumulated which had to be dii^sed of, and there were also 
other pressing duties to a'ttend to. For aU this the halt at Thano Bula IShan 
was particularly opportune; but soon after the Id we resumed our journey. 

IRiifaft near the Dlsoi. — A. site was now ■visited near the torrent-bed of 
Disoi, five miles 'to the north-east of Thano Bula Edxan and about two miles 'to 

u2 
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the -west of the Darwat Pass. It appeared to be very much poor, so far as surface 
relics were concerned. This must have been due to the fact that the whole 
country remains under water when the Baran rises in flood. Stone inibble and 
a limited number of prdhistoric pottery were found scattered over an area mea- 
suring some 600 feet long by 450 feet broad. The site is locally known as the 
Be^ Kotiro, and a legend current here avers that boats used to ply near it 

in the past. Be^i Kotiro rests on a substratum of rock which was reached 
only a foot below the layer of debris. Trial trenches sunk at this place yielded 
a few painted potsherds of the Indus black-on-red class {e.g. Di 8, Di 13 : PI. 
XXXII, 27 and 30), fragments of perforated pottery, pottery dish with incised 
crescentic marks (Di 26), a copper bangle (Di 51, dm. about 1‘76": PI. XXXIII, 
69), terracotta and chank bangles, chert flakes, terracotta toy-chariot fragments 
{e.g., Di 31), a cornelian bead (Di 53, L. *6": PI. XXXIII, 62), a chalcedony 
weight (Di 52, max. L. *7" : PI. XXXIII, 61), and about two hundred round and 
biconical terracotta lumps (dm. about 1*6", axis about 1*1") of which a few were 
brought back as samples. The purpose of the last mentioned object was not clear, 
but it is worthy of notice that similar small terracotta lumps were found also at a 
few other sites in the neighborhood of Thano Bula Khan. 

The Mol Valley. — Prom Thano Bula Ehan a road leads to Karachi through 
the Mol valley, and another proceeds to the nearest railway town of Kotri, after 
crossing the Baran river at the Darwat Pass. As both the roads were open to 
motor traffic we decided to explore this part of the District in a car which 
was requisitioned from Hyderabad. To the Mol vaUey we were particularly 
attracted, in view of the prominence given to it by Mr. Carter. As early as 
1861, attention was drawn by some writers to the existence of stone structures 
near the village of Truck in this valley.^ Recently, Mr. Carter visited 
these and several other remains, and he referred them to the prehistoric 
period.? It was therefore necessary to inspect as many of these structures 
as possible in the course of our journey, and with this object in view we left 
for Karachi on the 24th Pebruary. 

Remains at Kapat. — The country to the south of Thano appeared to be the 
continuation of the same stony desert lying to its north. The hills in thia 
part were much smaller in height, but bare and rugged as before, and there was 
greater scarcity of water as we went farther and farther. The country looked 
generally barren and most uninviting. We passed the village of Damach and 
halted to the south-west of Kapat to examine the remains of two 
stone buildings. The one nearer to the road seemed to represent a 
mediseval Hindu temple. It has four doorways, at the four cardinal points, with 
traces of four piers in the middle. The walls of the building were standing up 
to a height of about 6 feet, and huge stone slabs, each about 10 feet in length 
and of varying width were found amongst the ruins. These were probably 
used for the roof of the temple. The building seems to be identical with the one 
referred to as Gohar Basta ’* by Masson, which he visited ' on bi s way from 

1 Jour. Bom.. B. A. 8., VoL V f Jannaiy 1864), p. 365. 

* CovBeos, AnUguiUes of Sind, p. 4S. 
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Axabjo Thana to Slarachi.^ To its west, at a distance of one hundred and ten 
feet, there is another building, measuring 168' by 45' and divided into four 
rooms, each of which could be entered by a door on the east. The walls, which 
are of stone, measure o' in width and stand to a height of 6'. This building resembles 
very closely the structures we had already met with at Bandhni, Fokhran and 
other places, with however this difference that here it is associated with a 
temple.® 

Remains near Track. — ^About 3|- miles to the south-west of £[apat there is another 
group of similar ruins. The main body of the building, which extends from north 
to south, measures 294' long hy 46' broad. It is divided into seven rooms ar- 
ranged in a line of which the middle one projects out on the east and west, this 
projection giving the plan a cross-like appearance. The middle chamber, opening 
on the east like the other six, has got three doors, and must have formed the 
most important part of the buildmg. It might have been a shrine. But nothing 
was found at the site that could throw light on this point. Frere® pointed out 
long ago that buildings such as these were common on the lines of road from 
Karachi to Sehwan and Kotri. It is not impossible that they were intended, 
at least a majority of them, as shelter for travellers. It diould be noted that 
these ruined buildings must not be regarded as ‘prehistoric monuments’, since 
at none of them was found anything prehistoric like chert flakes etc. 

Amilano. — ^After passing through this rugged coxmtry we reached the vici- 
nity of the Malit stream, which suddenly emerging into view broke the mono- 
tony of the scene. Near the junction of the Mol and the Malir streams is 
Amilano, about 27 miles from Karachi. Here, the road passes through a prehis- 
toric site. It is about 6' higher than the road, and as usual the area is strewn 
over with loose rubble. The houses, which have completely disappeared, were 
erected on courses of stone. These could be traced here and there, and from the 
debris fragments of pottery and terracotta, e.g., toy chariot, typical of the 
chalcolithio culture, were collected. But here we had no opportunity of carrying 
out tr ial diggings, as the workmen had to be left behmd with their implements 
and other equipage at Thano Bula Khan. 

To Mungo Pir and Band Murad Khan — On the 26th February, we visited 
the springs at Pic Mungo from Karachi and investigation was carried on in this 
valley for about eleven miles. The object of the journey was to locate a moxmd 
situated between Karachi and Fir Mungo, which is referred to by T. 6. Carless 
in a report on Karachi written in 1838. Carless writes : “An hour’s ride brought 
us to the foot of the hills, which are about 800 feet high, and of coarse sandstone 
formation ; we crossed them through an irregular rocky ravine, having every 
appearance of being the bed of a large torrent during the rains, and then pursued 
our way along several valleys, bounded by long narrow ridges, or detached hills. 


1 Jwrney, VoL II, p. 166 and riratoh om p. 167. 

* Xhe at Eapat seem to be identical vith those noticed by Captain Pieedy in 1863. Jwr. Bom. 

B. A. 8., VoL V, p. 369 and PL V, fig. 4. 

* Ibid., p. 368. 
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At the gorge of the pass by ■which we entered, a mound built of fragments of 
rock was pointed out to me, which is said to contain the treasures of an ancient 
monarch of the country, and to be the abode of a host of demons, who prevent 
any one from attempting to open it. About an hour after we had left the spot, 
we gained the entrance of the plain or valley in which the springs are situated..”^ 
iPoUowing this account we made a search in the area but could not locate 
any mound of the above description. Next mornii^, we set out again and this 
time pushed on as far as Band Murad Khan on the Hab river which separates 
Sind from the territory of the Jam of Las Bela. On our way back from Band 
Murad Khan, which is 19 miles from Karachi, we met a Baluchi shepherd who 
gave us information about a site, overlaid with potsherds and d4bris, to the 
south of Mungo Pir. 

Orangi. — ^The place, which we reached soon after, according to the direction 
given by the shepherd, is near the seventh mile-post from Elarachi and imme- 
diately to the west of the road to Mungo Pit. The locality is called Orangi 
in the map. Here, by the side of a grove of date trees a spring gushes 
forth into a stone reservoir, and through it flows out again into a channel. The 
land to the south and east of this spring, which is sandy and overgrown with 
grass, is dotted with small chert flakes {e.g.^ PI, XL, 63-66) and also bits 
of stone rubble ; the latter, as we know, are almost a sine qua non of the hill 
sites of "Western Sind. Potsherds were rather common, although amongst 
them no definitely prehistonc piece could be detected. Some of the pottery 
appeared to be quite modem and were associated with fragments of glass 
and china. There was therefore no doubt that the site was in occupation in 
recent times. The presence of the chert flakes on the other hand definitely sug- 
gested that this recent settlement stood on the remains of the prehistoric period, 
and it is possible that this is the site alluded to in the report of Carless. With- 
out excavation there was no means of ascertaining the true character of Orangi 
in reference to the sites hitherto explored in Sind. The land, over which the 
remains are spread, is about 8' higher than the channel, and perhaps a prehistoric 
layer may be found after the modem deposits lying on the surface are removed. 
This site, being within a few miles of the sea-shore, was therefore the southern- 
most point in Sind up to which the extension of the prehistoric culture could 
be traced. Althou^ quite insignificant looking, Orangi maybe one of the UnW 
in that great chain which once coimected this part of India with Persia. Other 
links of this chain must be looked for in the neighbouring territory of Las Bela. 
It still remains unexplored, but it is fairly certain that one of the prinr.ipftl trade 
routes followed by the ancients lay through this countiy. 

The Return Journey. — On the 28th February, we came back to our camp 
at Thano Bula Khan where we were fully occupied for a week in the liat.iTig 
of antiquities collected and packing them for deepatch to Mohenjo-daro, By 
the 7th of March the party left for Kotri. The path lay across the hills and 
for some distance along the bed of the Baran river, which flowing through the 
Barwat Pass(Pl. XII, f) &lls'on the Kotri plain. After a ride of 11 miles ws' 

* Stlections from the Sicordo of the Bombay Qoverfim&itf No, Now Benes^ Pait p« 204« 
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broke journey at the Dak Bungalow of Jhangri to examine a site called Dhil- 

lanijo-Kot, at a distance of about four miles to its north-east, on the bank of the 
Baran. 

Dhlllanljo-Eot. — The ruins of Dhillanijo-Kot occupy a spur of the Laid 
hills, and stand at a height of about seventy feet from the bed of the river. Rem- 
nants of a stone wall, 5 ' wide, which must have once smxounded the area, were 
peeping out at places. The site appeared to have been destroyed by the action 
of the Baran, as it carries a very large volume of water to the Indus during the 
rains. The actual depth of the deposits was not found to be more 
than 3 in any place. The area was full of rubble and potsherds from 
amoi^ which a few fragments of ‘ rimless ’ vases, and chert flakes (PL XL, 49-52) 
were collected. The pottery was devoid of any decoration, although it had traces 
to show that it was originally painted. 

To Kotti — ^Next afternoon we rode ofi towards Kotri, a distance of 21 
miles from Jhangri. On the way water was not available anywhere, except 
in a little depression where it had accumulated after the recent rains. The 
path to Kotri was stony, and the country practically 1 ) 8 X 0 and barren throughout. 
No village was seen on the way, and the only people met with were a few 
meandering goat-herds or some stray viators returning from Kotri on camels. 
It was a great relief when leaving this dreary land of Kohistan at our back, we 
came at twili^t to the town of Kotri, which from a distance with its iron bridge 
looked mysterious as it lay in silhoutte against the eastern horizon. Here, we 
closed the survey, and after a few days’ halt at Mohenjo-daro returned to 
the headquarters at fiimla- 


CHAPTER IX.-GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

The data collected in the foregoing pages enable us to make certain general 
observations regarding the peoples inhabiting the Indus Valley and its western 
border-land in the Chalcolithic period (4th and 3rd millenia B. C.)^. These 
observations are, of course, of a tentative character, considering that half of 
Sind, the State of Las Bela, and almost the whole of the Punjab and 
Rajputana still remain unsurveyed and unexplored, and that in Baluchistan 
there are very few sites where systematic excavation and straiiflcation have 
been attempted. 

The explorations undertaken by the present writer link up the zone of 
the Chalcolithic civilization in Sind directly with the area surveyed by Sir Aurel 
Stein in Southern Baluchistan.^ The northern and eastern limits of this 
civilization are as yet unknown, but it is clear that in Sind it extended in the 
south-west almost up to the shoires of the Arabian Sea. The settements of 
Orangi and Anulano in the west and Tharro Hill near Grujo in the east form the 
base of a triangle, having its apex at Limo Junejo in the north. The people 

Begaiding dates see 1Wii.TaTi«.n, Mcihenjo-daro, VoL 1. pp. 103-04. and Uadkay, ibid., p. 3S4. 

* Tor his report aeejfem. A. S. I.. No. 48. 
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whose culture we are surveying lived in this region — ^in the valley of the Indus, 
as well as in the highland belt stretching north to south, beyond its right bank. 
The sites discovered within this area fall under two categories, viz., places where 
the people actually inhabited and those where they carried on the flint-knapping 
industry, so characteristic of the age to which they belonged. Evidence of 
this industry has been discovered at several sites, e.g., on Tharro Hi ll, at Bandhni, 
at Maliri and in the hills of Bohri. 

Erom the present situation of Amri, Ghanhu-daro, Lohumjo-daro and Mohen- 
jo-daro it is possible to imagine that anciently too, these stations existed not 
far from the Indus. It is, however, likely that the course of the river followed 
a somewhat difEerent curve, bringing it much nearer to Chanhu-daro than at 
present, although its general direction remained very nearly the same. Living 
in a flat riparian tract, the Indus people could find almost unlimited scope for 
agricultural pursuits, like the Egyptians in the Nile vaUey or the Sumerians and 
the Babylonians in the valley watered by the Euphrates and the Tigris. But 
the Indus people must have been a prey to the inroads of their less fortunate 
but more sturdy, neighbours from the hills, and moreover, were subject also 
to the devastations wrought by the Indus. In the hilly region, the scope of 
agriculture was necessarily very much limited. To irrigate the narrow and iso- 
lated strips of land was difficult, and it is doubtful if the hard and rocky soil 
could be made to yield a harvest commensurate with the needs of the people. 
The two sources of water supply which they could command were the natural 
springs and rains. The spring water must have been then, as now, diverted 
through artificial channels and brought over to the verge of the cultivated land. 
It is only natural, therefore, that settlements should have grown up as they did, 
at places within easy reach of the torrent-beds and the springs, and the cbamiplR 
emanating from them. This explains why the people chose to dwell at sites 
like Pokhran, Ghazi Shah, Damb Buthi, Bandhni and Chauro, which are far away 
from the Indus. At most of these places in the hills, their houses were perched 
on eminences, and as such were better protected than those of their neighbours 
of the Indus valley; and besides, these highlands were beyond the reach of 
the flood water of the Indus. 

But the people of the hills were obviously much poorer as compared to those 
living in the wide expanse of the Indus plains. Wealthy cities like Mohenjo- 
daro could not possibly have developed in mountain fastnesses, without having 
the advantage of a rich fertile soil, the gift of a great river like the Indus, It is, 
however, possible that conditions of life were somewhat more congenial in that 
age than they are now. The country was blessed with a greater rainfall, and . 
consequently had better prospects of agriculture. For this, evidence is furnished 
by the large number of street drains and the rain-water pipes discovered at 
Mohenjo-daio, the universal use of burnt instead of sun-dried bricks in its build- 
ings and the representation on the seals of the tiger, the rhinoceros and the ele- 
phant, who favour a moist climate.^ Some significance should also be attached 
in this connection to the preponderance of vegetation motifs on the painted 


Mfi^emjo-dairOf VoL 1, pp. 2,5-6. 
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pottery of Mohenjo-daro and other contemporary sites of the Indus valley. It 
may, therefore, be safely concluded from the archieologica] evidence available, 
that Sind, like Baluchistan, Sistan, Transcaspia and Central Asia, has been subject 
to continuous desiccation, though to a naote liuodted extent. 

So far as this physical change relates to Western Sind, there are certain facts 
to vrhich 1 should like to draw particular attention. A glance at the skeleton 
map (PI. I) win show that the stations of prehistoric culture discovered in 
this region were very closely situated to one another, forming a chain as it were, 
running parallel to the Kbirthar Bange. At none of the .sites again has been 
traced any sign of re-occupation after tbe Chalcolithie times, and at present no 
permanent human settlement exists in the neighbourhood of many. Judging 
from the large number of stations existing in such a narrow compass, this 
part of the country must have been much more densely populated than it is now. 
To the west of the Khirthar and the. river Hah, in the -Thalawan and Makran 
Districts of Baluchistan, Sir Aurel Stein has discovered a similar chain of prehis- 
toric sites, and at some of these he has been able to detect clear evidence of desic- 
cation.^ Putting these facts together, it seems plausible that one of the reasons for the 
desertion of the sites in Western Sind was the appearance of a drier climate. And 
due to this circumstance or another, the people gradually moved towards the 
rich, food-producing lands of the alluvial Indus country. 

An idea of the dwellings of the Indus people can he formed from the buildings 
unearthed at Mohenjo-daro. They were all constructed with burnt bricks and 
must have been, in sqme cases at any rate, more than one storey high. At 
the hill sites on the other hand, bricks were never used. The walls of tliese build- 
ings were made of stone at the base, up to a height of two to three feet, the stone 
blocks being rough hewn and often laid with mud mortar. A material frequently 
used in the foundations of the buildings was stone rubble. The superstructure 
must have been built of mud and such perishable materials as reed and wood. 
Had they used stone for the superstructure as well, vre should have found masses 
of loose blocks in course of clearance, but tbe debris at all these sites w'a.s re- 
markably free from them. As regards the material of which the roof was made, 
no definite information is yet available. In the clearance of a house at Mohenjo- 
daro, large quantities of semi-bumt clay bearing impressions of reed were met with. 
Irom this it. appears probable that reed and matting oveilaid with mud were 
used for the roof aud the partition screens, as in Sind and Mesopotamia at the 
present day. The roofs of the houses at the hill sites of ^d also have 

been of similar materials. Becent discoveries in Baluchistan have further 

shown that this type of construction was in vogue there too in the Chalcolithie 
period. 

At two places in Western Sind, vm:., at AU Murad and Kohtras, we have 
evidence to show that the people had some knowledge of fortification. !niere 
is BO doubt that the remains at the two sites are those of foxtEesses or fortified 
palaces. The defence wall of AH Murad was built of stone, only at the base, while 


1 Mem. A. B. J, No, 43, Rp. 34, 13?. ISflL 
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that of Blohtras must have been made entirely of this material. No such struc- 
tures have yet been discovered either at Harappa or at Mohenjo-daro. In the 
Indus plains stone was not easily available and does not appear to have been 
used as a building materialj except in such rare cases as for covering street drains. 

There was probably quite a different type of dwellings in and around Lake 
Manchhar. Observations made along its banks testify to the existence of a 
lake-dwelling people. The lake sites have yielded neither stones nor bricks, but 
pottery and chert flakes embedded in pure silt. This is very significant, probably 
su^esting that here the people lived in pile-dwellings, like the lake-dwellers 
of Europe, in the midst of the lake or close to the edge of water. Dwellings 
j^omewhat akin to these exist even now on Lake Manchhar, which are inhabited 
by fishermen, and it is possible that this form of habitation is a survival from 
prehistoric times. We have in the lake-sites of Sind probably the only evidence 
of a fishing folk of the Chalcolithic period in India. Although no undoubted 
specimen of a fishing implement has been brou|^t to light, it is just possible that 
the small chert flakes, which have been found in plenty at Trihni and Shah Hasan, 
were used for harpoons and angling hooks. 

These peoples, namely the hill men, the lake-dweUers and those who lived 
on the banks of the Indus, aU used wheel-made pottery, betraying thereby a 
community of culture, iu spite of many diversities. Examples of hand-made 
pottery are not altogether absent, but these were produced under exceptional cir- 
crimstances, for iustance to be deposited with the dead in burial as at Damb 
Buthi, and caimot therefore be regarded as typical of the age. The ceramic 
remains dug out hcom the dwelling and burial places cannot, however, be relegated, 
either technically or stylistically, to one particular group ; nor are we justified in 
assuming that all the different pot-fabrics were coexistent. As our evidence is 
drawn almost entirely from pottery, a classification of the various ceramic 
specimens so far recovered is essential. 

First of all, there is a class of thin ware of buff or light red clay with purely 
geometric patterns. In Smd, this pale ware, which shows a t^ee-colour scheme, was 
found for the first time at Amii^ on the Indus, and subsequently at Lohri uPAy 
Manchhar and at a number of sites m the hills of Western Sind, e.g., at Fandi Wahi, 
Bandhni, Damb Buthi and Chauro. The designs are painted in black or chocolate on 
a matt surface which bears either a thin slip or merely a wash, of buff or light red 
colour. Frequently, a reddish brown band is introduced, side by side with black or 
chocolate, which produces a polychrome effect. This ware, however, has not been called 
‘ polychrome ’ in the presmt Memoir. In order to distinguish it from the more develop- 
ed multi-coloured gtedmens of Nal, on which three or more paints are sometimes used, 
it may be described as ‘ bichrome ’, the paints used on it being two only, leaving 
the ground colour out of consideration. The reddish brown had for its base, 
manganiferous iron ore, which was probably obtained from an oehrous substance. 
The presence of more manganese in the ore was re^onsible for the chocolate 
colour 1 the black was the result probably of using manganese alone i and the 

ilampateMtoffir J<toMjBUBshaa(ifo»«nj»4w«,VoLI,p.92,n.8(md^ Gkadon 

Not. 18. 1933^ p. 790) for hftyiiig diftwn tho ftttoiitioii of schoLufs to my diBoovsocios ctt Aznri* 
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pale colour of the olaj must have been due to insufficient baking in the kiln.^ A 
noteworthy feature of the decoration is the evanescent character of some of the 
colours which must have been applied after firing. The vessels of this class of 
pottery are mostly ‘ rimless the predominant types being beakers and bowls. 
They reveal two distinct tendencies : they are either steep-sided and have slightly 
everted lip, or have a straight shoulder and bulged out body with a straight 
]ip. From the number of specimens recovered from each of the respective sites, 
painted pottery of this class appears to have been produced in very large quantities. 

Then we have a well-baked thick ware of bright terracotta colour with de- 
corations in black on polished red slip, which varies between Tnilift-n led arxl ver- 
milion. The red colour was produced, as analysis has shown, by oxide of iron 
contained in a kind of ochrous earth. The ornaments were evolved by combin- 
ing geometric devices with plant and animal forms ; but on this pottery there 
is a distinct paucity of purely geometric patterns. The forms of vessels were 
numerous and varied, most of them being unpainted. The commonest types* 
are : pointed-bottom or short-stemmed vases, scored below the ab^ ul dfi r ; hi§^- 
footed fruit-dishes ; tumblers with flat base ; jars with wide mouth and fiat 
base or ring-base ; narrow-mouth and wide-shoulder vases ; footed bowls ; jars 
with thick and lumpy base ; bowls with flat base ; goblets ; longish jars with 
flared mouth ; handled cups, the handle being pierced with a hole for suspension ; 
and cylindrical vases with perforated body. There were also large storage jars, 
either squat with large mouth, or tall and narrow-mouth with body tapering down 
to a slender stem, both having a base inadequate for keeping it standing inde- 
pendently. The principal site of the black-on-red as well as the plain pottery 
of the aforesaid lypes is, of coiuse, Mohenjo-daro. What is particularly note- 
worthy at this site is that rimmed vessels and vessels with flayed out neck are 
quite common, beakers of the Amri type are extremely rare, and straight- 
shoulder pots are practically non-existent. From all points of view, therefore, 
the pale pot-fabrics of the Amri fiunily are to be regarded as quite of a diSerent 
class from the black-on-red and its undecorated companions from Mohenjo-daro. 

At some places, the black-on-red ware has been pretty common, as for in- 
stance at the lower levels of Chanhu-daro and Ghazi Shah, and at Karchat and 
Shahjo-kotiro. There are again other sites which show a remarkable paucity 
of the painted fabric, plain or imdecorated pottery being there much more in 
evidence. ■ Considering the extensive operations carried out at Mohenjo-daro, the 
painted specimens recovered there ate comparatively few in number, the vast 
majorily being of the undecorated class.^ Similar also was our experience at 
Lakhiyo and Ali Murad, which agree with Mohenjo-daro in all essential 
details. Again, at Ohanhu-daro, where we have two superimposed strata, painted 

1 1 am indebted to Dr. M. A. Hamid of the Azolueologioal Department for uBefol infonaation regarding this 
matter- X'or the use ol manganese as a material for ooloniing pottery, see L. L. iFermor, Tht De/po- 

eUa of Indkt — Menu G, S. L, VoL XXXVH, p. 602, and Mohet^o-daro, VoL n, p. 686. 

> Above, p. 28 and n. 4. 

* Mohenjo-daro, VoL 1, pp. 293 & 

A This fact has been duly noted by H. llhaadkioxt mlm Studies of the Earlp Pottery <]f the Near IE, p. 187. 

See also Marshall, Mchenjo-daro, VoL 1, p. 37. 
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pottery was far less common at tte upper stratum, while quite a wealth of this 
material came from the lower levels. In Baluchistan, a site called Suktagen-dor 
represents a culture closely allied to that of Mohenjo-daro. Here also. Sir Aurel 
Stein found ‘ a striking rareness ’ of painted pottery, as compared to the plain 
fabric.^ Having regard to these circumstances, it may be safely assumed that 
painted pottery had in its initial stages a very wide currency over Sind and 
Baluchistan, but gradually in course of time it became a rarity. At Ghazi 
Shah, at the lowest levels, the black-on-red pottery (e.g., specimens with the bull 
figure) has been found in association with samples of the pale bichrome ware ; 
at Amri, it came from above the level of this identical bichrome class, while at 
Pandi Wahi, it was generally found above the other, but in rare oases this was 
met with also at the base of the mound, from where the pale stufi almost invariably 
came.® This shows that the black-on-red technique was prevalent over a long 
period of time, and that these sites represent at least two pTiases of Indus, one co- 
existent with the pale ware culture and another posterior to it. Judged by the test of 
frequency of painted fabric appearing at the various sites, Mohenjo-daro should legiti- 
mately be assigned to a later phase of the civilization when the people had become 
more matter-of-fact and utilitarian in their outlook. They preferred the hard-burnt 
red ware to the more delicate, and indifferently burnt, pale fabric, and gradually 
abandoned the practice of decorating their household pottery with painting. 

The sequence of the two classes of Bind pottery is a matter of great import- 
ance, as with it is indirectly linked up the question of the dating of the Nal 
culture which appears to have been essentially different from that of Mohenjo- 
daro, that is to say, from Indus. The ceramic remains of Nal, Nundara 
and kindred sites in Baluchistan, which show a ‘ geometric ’ style, form a 
distinct group by themselves, related more# or less to the pale wares of Sistan 
and of areas farther afield. On the other hand, fabrics of a typical black-on-red 
class, representing a mixture of geometric, zoomorphic and plant forms, from 
sites in Northem Baluchistan like Habarkot, form another group intruding into 
this zone of pale pottery. This group can be afiBliated directly to the cultural 
zone of Indus.® likewise, the pale wares of Bind, which bear a family likeness 
to the potteries of Kulli and Mehi«, and also to some extent to those of Nal and 
Nundara, in Baluchistan, must be reckoned as an intrusive element in the Indus 
valley. This k i nsh i p probably supplies also the requisite clue for the determination 
of the order of sequence of Nal in ceramic history. 'While there are no sufficient 
grounds to assume a wide difference in age between Amri, Kulli and Mehi on the 
one hand, and Nal and Nundara on the other, we find in the former group the 
beginnit^ of a ceramic phase which is more pronounced and in fact fully developed 
in the latter— the polychromy of Nal and Nundara having at its background 

^ jr«n. A, B. I., Ko. 43, pp, 64, 69. The kmahip between the two sites would be evident (ibid.. Pis. 
VI.Vn),e.#., from the peculiar bird-ahaped whistle, the receptftole having a handle pierced with a hole, barrel- 
shaped teiiaeotta beads and the ohaiaoteriatio miniature pottery Teasels, aU these being common to Sukta««i-dor 
and Mohenjo-daro. 

• AboTC, p. 93. s MtAenjo-daro, VoL I, p. 97. 

‘lam^snreifaUthepeintedspeoimetuieolIooterlbySteinatKtiBiaDdMehiaroiwBatahletoonewidtieaame 
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amongst the deposits of Culture Beyond Transcaspia it would be rather futile 
to proceed at the present moment for typological pendants, although in point 
of decorative motifs it would still be worth while to compare our specimens from 
Amri and kindred sites with those biou^t to light at Al-TJbaid and Samarra in 
Mesopotamia, at Susa (I) and Tepeh Musyan in Western Persia and at Shahr-i- 
sokhta and other sites in Sistan.® The pale-coloured ‘ geometric ’ pottery of Sind 
{e.g., of Amri, Chauro and Ghazi Shah) can be directly correlated with these 
foreign potteries, and it shows af&nity to Mesopotamian wares in a much greater 
measure than is shown by the potteries of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. 

But do these analogies prove an actual connection, cultural as well as racial, 
between Sind and the western countries ? There is no doubt whatsoever that 
a particular form of decorative art, as illustrated by the ‘ Amri ’ pottery, travelled 
from one country to another during the Pre-Indus or Early Indus period. Com- 
mercial intercourse, such as that attested by the discovery of the Indus seals in 
Persia and Mesopotamia, would not alone suffice to explain this circumstance. Nor 
would it explain adequately the occurrence of a figure closely resembling the 
Sumerian Hero-god Eabani on some of the Indus seals unearthed at Mohenjo- 
daro. The people themselves must have migrated, carrying with them their 
own cults and traditions, and also the particular mode of vase-painting to which 
they had been hitherto accustomed, reminiscences of which are preserved in 
some of the objects discovered in Sind.^ But it is not easy to decide whether 
the migration started from the East or from the West. As regards the Indus 
people— those who inhabited Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, it cannot be said 
at once that they came from outside India, although some of their objects cer- 
tainly show points of technical resemblance with those of Persia, Mesopotamia and 
Transcaspia of the Chalcolithic period.^ The household articles, and the arts and 
architecture of the Indus people, have a distinct stamp of individualily, which 
favours the conclusion that whatever be their ultimate origin they must have settled 
in India for centuries, and that it was here that their civilizatiun reached its 
final stage of development. In this connection we must not forget that the 
earH^ wares of Sind exhibit more foreign elements than the pottery of 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, and at these two sites such elements as the figures 
of the elephant and the humped bull {Bos Iniicus) appearing on the seals 
are so well established that the essentially Indian character of the culture 
which they represent cannot be denied. This thoroughly Indian technique 
is also probably indicative of a later age, provided it can be proved that the 
people originally noigrated from the west. Indeed, the presumption of a TYiigr^ t t^n 
from the western highlands in the Pre-Mohenjo-daro period is strengthened 

1 Pnmpelly, BtjbmUons tn BMtim Tvrhukm, Vol. I, p. 135, figs. 120 and 121 ; and p. 136, dgs. 122, 126, 127 
and 131. 

* Above, pp. 27-28, 86, 94-06. Prot Gordon Childe oompaces them, in aiyle and teehniqne, -with the 
Jmndet Nagr pottery which is not yet pnbliehed. Loo. «t., p. 790. The affinity of ‘ the Amii Ware ’ to some of 
the potteries discovered in Baluchistan and Sistan was first suggested in my Departmental notes the substance 
of which has appeared in litdia in 19S9-80 (p. 363) and India in 1930-31 (pp. 484-86), published by the Govern- 

.jnwnt of India in 1931 and 1932 lespeotivefy. 

» CL Jfohsjijo-daro, Vd. T, pp. 103-6, and Maokay, AtaiquOy, 1931, pp. 469-78 ; OH., 1032, p. 366. 

* Cf. above, pp. 37-38. 
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by a coDsidaratiou of the ibex figure appearing on certain objects. It is 

represented on some of the seals and pottery at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, 
and also on a seal from Chi-nhu-daro which is to the east of the Indus. But 

the animal does not belong at all to the Indus plain. The distribution of 

the ibex, whose males have ‘ scimitar-shaped horns curved backwards,’ is 

important. It ‘inhabits barren rooky hills in herds’ in Baluchistan and 
Western Sind, but * does not occur east of the Indus. It is represented in herds 
on the pottery of Susa and Musyan in Persia and of the Makran and Jhalawan 
Districts of Baluchistan {s.g., at Kulli and Mehi), and its occurrence in identical 
setting on the pottery of the hilly region of Western Sind is attested by the 
present discoveries.® In this chain of evidence, leading us from Persia to the 
valley of the Indus, we should probably recognize a proof of the migration of an 
ibex-knowing people from beyond the western borderland of 

Incidentally, the ancient lines of communication between Sind a-Tid the outer 
world in prehistoric antiquity engage our attention. The route connecting 
Southern Sind with Persia lay, of course, through Makran and the Las Bela State 
of Baluchistan which could be reached by way of Elarachi, across the TTah river. 
I have shown® that this route, and its further continuation, via KaTanhij to Tatta 
and onwards, must have been followed by the Arab invader Muhammad 
in the 8th century A.D. And there are reasons to believe that in his return 
journey from India, Alexander the Great followed a track across the Las Bela 
State, although the actual location of this route is not yet finally settled. As 
regards Baluchistan, it has two principal routes communicating with Sind. The 
Brahuis and the Baluchis migrate -in considerable numbers to the Lower Indus 
Valley every year to earn their livelihood. Most of these nomadic visitors enter 
Sind through the Mula pass, and following the track to Johi in Larkana District 
pass on to the vicinity of Lake Manchhar. This route was followed by Masson 
in his journey from Kalat to Karachi. There is also another route which is 
frequently taken by caravans. It passes through Lak Garre near Kathrach, 
and next through Lak Phusi and Lak Bohel, finally reaching Sind by way of Pandi 
Wahi and Tando Bahim E^an. Along the bed of the Nari river, at Pandi Wahi, there 
is a path for camel tcafi5.c leading to the above-mentioned Laks or passes, which 
form the most accessible lines of communication. Through this route the dwarf 
palm (Pish) of Central and Lower Jhalawan is imported to Tando Rahim Khan 
and other marts of Sind.* The discovery of prehistoric sites at both Tando 
'R-ahim Khan and Pandi Wahi, and of other stations of this age all along the 
route, via Lake Manchhar and the Baran and Mol valleys, up to Karachi, 
proves that the lines of communication anciently adopted must have been 
identical with these. The people proceeding to and from the Indus valley had 
thus the option of one or the other of these two routes. The openings in 
the mountain barriers, through which they lie, must have served as permanent 


^ Blaxiford, Fauna of British India, Mammalia, p. 503. 

* Abo 7 e» pp* 130, 187. * Above, pp. 46-40. 

« Bakuhistan District OazeUeer Series, VoL VI, pp. 321, 323, 334 ; VoL VIH, pp. 226-227. 
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gateways tiat have remained immime to the successive waves of political and 
administrative changes throughout the ages. 

A degenerate and, therefore, a late phase of Indus is illustrated by 
potteries discovered at the upper levels of Jhukar and Lohnmjo-daro, aiid at 
certain sites brought to light on Lake Mauchhar. At Jhukar and Lohumjo- 
daro, the old black-on-red technique continued, but in a modified style, and a 
number of new patterns were also evolved. A notewortliy feature is the 
reappearance of the biohrome style, although this new potter}' difos widely from 
the earlier fabric in type as well as design. It is either of tei-racotta or pale 
bnff colour representing a coarse ware, on which the decoration is altogether 
poor and the number of designs extremely limited. The style can be further 
studied at the lake-site of Trihni, in its characteristic schematized rosettes. Here, 
the black-on-red pottery is totally absent, although there are otlicu links coimecting 
this phase with Indus. Side by side with this painted ware there was pievalent 
a type of pots with incised strokes at the shoulder, some examples of which oome 
also from the latest levels of Mohenjo-daro. 


In course of time, the chaloolithic civilization of Sind seems to have passed 
into a phase when the red ware was replaced by a kind of black ware with incised 
patterns. It has been found at Jhangar near Lake Mauchhar, and also probably 
at the latest levels of Mohenjo-daro. At Jhangar, painted pottery is not altogether 
absent, but the number of specimens recovered is very small, and the patterns 
depicted thereon are just a few. The incised black pottery has many points of 
resemblance with that recently discovered at Huttanhalli near Bangalore in the 
Madias Presidency, which dates from the Early Hon age. The characteristic 
type of the black pottery of Jhangar was the ‘ bell-beakcr lilv’e that of the 
Danuhian civilizataon of Europe. This, however, does not nec-ossatily imply that 
the Danuhian had really any conneotion with the black-ware culture of 
Sind. In any case, Jhangar illustrates an era of deterioration in vase- 
painting, ' which has a great significance ; for, with the disappearance of the 
vase-painters we lose the thread of the civilization we have been following so 
far, and from this point onward, up to the rise of Buddliism in Northern India, 
it is impossihle yet to bridge the ^ by archaeological data. 


Stoce Niis Mtoioir me sent to j^nas, Pioi fl. Stankfort of AvsteidMiaL has publishod a very insbtnoti'ro 
andiBfflnina^ p^ifealingwththeokweaffliUlyoftlwIi^^ oivilization Trith those of the Anoiaat Near 

Jorfha year m, Iiey<ten, 1981, pp. MZ). He diavB intewsting 
f^oal finds of Mohenjo-daro and those excavated by him in the Aldndian city <rf 
MAsmai(j!500B.C.). '' 
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APPENDIX A.— IDENTIFICATION OF ANIMAL AND HUMAN 

REMAINS 

1. ANIMAL REMAINS 
By 

B. PRASHAD, D.So., FJ1.S.B., PJI.S.E.. F.Z.S., F.L.S., M.B.O.U., 

Director, Zoological Sttrvey of India. 

The collection of animal zemains on which the present z^ort is based was made by 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar, in the course of preliminary excavations carried ont by him at certain 
chalcoUthic sites in Sind, in the Distiicts of Larkana and E^arachi, dunng the season 1930-31. 

The number of animal renudos obtained in the course of these explorations is very small, 
and unfortunately most of them are in a very fragmentary’ condition. The cattle bones of 
<iTiia belong mostly to young animals, and consist of fragm^ts of long bones, with, 

in a few oases, bits of the lower jaws, ribs, vertebrae, pectoral and pelvic girdles and some limb 
bones. None of the bones are of any use for taking comparative measurements, and unfor* 
tnnately there are no complete or fragmentary skulls in the collection. The bones are ap- 
parently contemporaneous in age with those excavated from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, but 
are in a better state of preservation and not so strongly indltrated with gypsum. The chief 
interest of the colleotion lies in the find of a number of almost complete sepia — or cuttle-bones, 
which were found inside two large pottery jars in the hillock Othmanjo-Buthi, Raiachi 
District. It has been posable to identify these specifically, and at the end of this report I 
have added a note about the local names and uses of the cuttle-bone. 

■ In view of the small and fragmentary collection I do not propose to deal with it on the 
linAa of my report on the AniTnal Remains from Harappa, but give below a short descriptive 
list of the remains from each respective site, with such additional remarks as are necessary. 
The more important finds are illustrated in Bl. XLII. For information relating to the 
mtes, depths of the finds, associated objects, etc., I am indebted to Mr. Majumdar. 

Rite DOT.5^ix miles south of Jhangat in the Sehwan Taiuka of Larkana District, in 
chambers on the surface of a flat rociy ledge by the side of Damb Buthi Hill. The bones 
wore found in yellow earth with human skeletal remains, painted pottery and chert flakes, about 
one foot below the surface. There are reasons to think that the chambers were used for burial 
purposes (see ante, p. 116). The human bones ate described by Dr. 6uha on pp. 187-68 
below. 

Dm 91. Two fragments of the scapula of a young bovine, probably Bos indieus Linn. 

Site 0*.*— A hillock called Otibmanjo-Buthi on the river Baran in Kohistan, Karachi Dis- 
trict. The b oTieff are from two large pottery jars found in situ about 1' 6' below surface, in 
tfiiambers on the top of the hillock. The associated objects include chert flakes, painted 
potsherds and a copper ohiseL 

Ot 61, 63. Three sepia-shells of Sepia acsdeala d’Orbigny (PL XLII, figs. 8-8). In 
Ot 61 ate also included the right ulna fragment and a fragmentary rib of Bos 
indious Tiinn. These bones are apparently of a half-grown animal. 


>' See oate 


* See ante, p. 140. 
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Site Pi.i— Pokhran Landi, Kohistan, KaracM District; from a chamber about one foot 
bdow surface, in a large pottery jar. Otter objects found from the side of tto jar conii>rwcd 
painted potsberds, chert flakes, and fragments of perforated pottery vase aud disli Avith iiic.is(>d 
strokes, the last two objects resembling those discovered at Harappa and Mohonjo-daru. 

PI 36. Fragment of riglit. upper jaw with the teeth Pm 3 and M 1, M 3 of the Domestic 
goat— Capj'ff aegagruB Gmelin race indicus Prashad.® The jnw fragment upjK-ars 
to be that of a young n.uiiTiii,1 and the teeth are not greatly worn. 1 reproduce 
a photograph of this fragment (PI. XLII, fig. 10). 

Site Pw .^ — ^Pandi Wahi, in Johi Taluka, Larkana District. In a potterj' jar found in 
an excavated pit, 5' 3' below the base of a 21 feet hi^ moimd. 

Pw 291. Fragments of the right pelvic girdle of the Domestic goat — CVrpm nvgngmo 
Gmelin race indiem Prashad. 

Site Jh .* — Two miles south of Jhangar, Larkana District, in a mound 17 feet high. The 
mound pelded a class of grey incised ware together with chert flakes. The bones Jh (6) wore 
found at a level of 1' 7* and Jh (a) at a level of M above the base of the mound, and olose to 
to them was recovered a copper awl. The site, according to Mr. Majumdar, represents ‘ <»no 
of the latest phases of the Indus Civilization.’ 

Jh (a). Distal end of left humerus and fragmentary right ramus of lower jaw with 
broken premolar and molar teeth of a young Bos Mieua Linn. 1 reprodiuie a 
photograph of this specimen (PI. XLZI, £g. 9). 

Jh (J). (i) Fragment of ri^t ramus of lower jaw with Pm 1, 2 and a loose M 2 ; 4 fnig- 
ments of lumber and caudal vertebrae and ribs; 4 fragments of right and left 
scapula ; 2 distal fragments of left radius and 1 fragment of left radius ; 1 frag- 
mentary 3rd-4th metacarpal; a bit of right pelvic girdle; distal fragment of 
femur and left tibia; 6 fragmentary metatarsals; 3 fragments of calcanoum 
and 1 right navicular, all of young cattle— 5os indicus Linn., and («) i right 
second upper molar tooth of the Domestic goat — Capra aegagrus Gmelin race 
indicus Prashad. A photograph of the tooth is reproduced in PI. XLII, fig. 11. 


Note on Cuttle-bones. 


Certain families of the Cephalopoda have a well developed internal shell. In the familv 
S^iidae the greater part of the shell is calcareous and is composed of parallel layers united 
together by short pillars of calcareous substance ; its general structure is stratified and alveolar.* 
The sepia shell, cuttle-bone, sepion, Sepiostaire, Os sepia or Sclm^, as it is variously termed 
is an ovoidal structure of a whitish or creamy colour. Sepia shells are commonly found on 
the sea-shore where they are thrown up by the waves and hence the popular T.«.T.,>a Smmdar 
jhag (Punjab) or Samudrer phena (Bengal), both of which mean sea-foam. 

Unfortunately there are very few references m literatui-e regarding the use of the ctjttle- 
bone, but Meyer* remarks, “Der Schulp dient als PoUermittel, als Materia] zum Formensoh- 


1 See ante, p. 128. 

» I have dealt vitii m detail the queetaos a£ the ncmenolatme of the Indiaa Domeetic Goat in my'reBori i 
the gttm) on the Animal Remains from Bacappa. » ™ iny report (now J 

» See oaia, p. »I. * See onfe, p. «8. 

of the Shan of Nepwmfarenoe may be made to AppellBf. A-J 
B s m A. MaaH. IXF, No. S, pp. 1-63, ph. i-sfi ^Siookholm, 1833). ppo™ . i 

• Meyer. W. Tb.-Ti^3ck^ p. 128 (LeljaSg, 1918). See also pentefy’ DiOhnari,. H, p. 1«8 (1890). 
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meideu Itb: Goldsohmuidc, als 'Kulklieferant fiit Vogel iis'w.” In various paits of India also 
tlie cuttle-bone is used for polishiog wood, paints, etc., in the same way as pumice stone, while 
rubbed into a paste with water it is applied as a palliative or absorbent against prickly heat, 
mumps, etc. It is given to canaries and other birds as food, and in small quantities is also used 
for making crisp certain types of calces in the Fimjab. 

All the three specimens of cuttle-bone from Othmanjo-Buthi are incomplete. The ohiti- 
nous border, the thin calcareous wings and the rostrum are absent and it is not possible to esti- 
mate their size exactly. The ventral surface, apparently as a result of rubbing or grinding, 
appeal's much coarser, but the granulation on the dorsal surface is well preserved. Two of 
these spccimonK show numbers of deep pits on the ventral surface and it is likely that these 
were jjroduced by the beaks of birds picking out bits of shells from such areas. 1 have com- 
pared the specimens with complete Sepiostaires of various species of the genus Sepia Linn, 
of Indian waters and have no doubt that the Othmanjo-Buthi specimens ore to be referred 
to Se'inti aeuletUu d’Oebigny.^ I reproduce photographs of the three specimens and of a com- 
plete shell from the Andamans in the Indian Museum collection (PI. XLIl, figs. 1-8). 

Since the above was written I have received the following note by Dr. Oirindra Nath 
Mukherjec, M.1)., F.A.S.B., throng Mr. Majumdar: — 

OteUle-bmie in tiie Ayurveda. 

The l)oue of the cuttle fish (Sepioetaire) is called aaniudra-phena in the Ayurveda. Its 
synonyms, c.//., ttbiUd-kapha, ari^avaja-tiiala, Mpdira, abdhi-Mv^ra, etc., are given by Sanskrit 
Lexicographers (see Sfabdakalpadnimi, s.v. mmvdra-pJicna). It is used as a remedial agent 
in the Ayim'wHc system and described os antacid, astringent and local sedative. It was used 
for various diseases of the eye in ancient times. SuSnita recommends its use in the treatment 
of o[)hthi\lmla causwl by doriuiged bilo and blood {Suiruia-sawJvUa, Uttara-sthana, Ohs. X, XII, 
XVI) aind an ingi-edicnt of collyrium for improving the eye si^t {ibid., Chs. XVII, XVIII). 
The latter is prescribed also by Charaka. Cuttle-bone was used in the composition of the 
collyrium stick known as the aukhavcid varti and the dfik-praaadant varfi or the sight-restorer 
in the treatment of cataract {Charaka-samhiia, Chikitsa-sthana, Ch. XXVI). It was conunonly 
prescribed by bitor authors in the different diseases of ear. eye, throat and skin. It is easily 
pulveriseri and used as a dusting powder to reUeve ear-ache. The scrapings of the bone are 
boiled in sosamum oil, and this medicated oil is employed for dropping into the ear in otoirhaea. 
A thin paste matle of cuttle-bone and rock-salt in rose water is used as an eye drop in conjunc- 
tivitis. Its paste made with lime juice is supposed to be efficacious iu itches, and with rose 
water in prickly heat. Pulverised, it is an ingredient of tooth-powder. The juice of HOa- 
moddJea (Enhydra fiuctmns Lour) mixed with the powder of outtle-bone is reconomended for 
removing the unpleasant odour of sweat and is used in many skin diseases {VanawhadM-dar- 
poQa, 11, 363). Internally, it is used as an appetiser and enters into the composition of many 
well-toown digestive salts, and is further recommended in oases of obesity. 


2. HUMAN REMAINS 
Bt 

B. S. GUHA, A.M., Ph.D., 

AnAropologist, Zocdoytcdl Survey of India, 

The human bones marked Dm 91 were found by Mr. Majumdar in course of some trial 
excavations carried out by him in 1980-31 at Damb Buthi near Jha^ in the Larkana District of 
Sind. These were lying mixed up with painted pottery etc, in what appear to be burial 


t2 


» For litemtore on U* «?««« ««• Ma«v. A. L.— Rec. Ini. Mvt. Xlt P* 


asm 
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chambers on a fiat rocky ledge by the side of the Damb Buthi The collection consists of 

broken fragments of skulls and long bones belonging to both adults and ohildren. As the 
bones are extremely fragmentary no oonolnsions of scientific interest can be deduced from 
them and their identification in every instance is not beyond doubt. As far as can be ascer- 
tained the bones are as foUo'ws: — 

DM 91— 

(а) 27 fragments of skulls, belonging at least to two individuals, one male adult having 

very thick cranial bones and the other probably female with thin bones. 

(б) Two broken pieces of the shaft of humerus. 

(c) Five pieces of the shaft of radius. 

(d) Three fragments of ulna (?). 

(e) Fragments of three phalanges. 

(f) Two broken pieces of the crest of illb-iTn, 

(g) Fourteen fragments of femur. 

(h) Three pieces of the shaft of tibia. 

{%) Two pieces of the shaft of fibula. 

(j) Three fragments of metatarsal bones. 

DM 22 and 115— 

(a) The proximal extremity of the ri^t ulna of a child of about 7 years. 

(5) Broken part of the phalanx of a child. 

Besides the above, there are numerous pieces of long bones, of a too fragmentary nature 
to be identified. 

Jh (5)— Among the animal bones found in a mound 2 miles south of Jhangar,* m the 
Larkana District, there is the broken head of the lig^t femur of a human being. 


* See anie, p. 1115. 

* See ante, p, 68» and Hr. Pcasliad’B note, ante, p. 156. 
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APPENDIX B.— LIST OF FIGURES IN PLATES XIII-XLI 

[The fignies in italics indicate the serial niunheis in each, partionkr Plate, and -Uiose that 
follow xepresent the Fidd numbers of 'the objects illustrated.] 


PLATS XITT. 

PoTTSBY, Iron Luplbmbnts, .skd otebb objbois ov tee Indo-Sassaeun eebiod ebom 

Jedeab. 

i Jkl29; 2Jk31; 3 Hr 92; 4 Ik 241; 5 Jk 264; 3 Ik 243; 7 Jk 8; 3 Jk 99; 
P Ik 100 ; id Ik 98 ; ii Ik 817. 

References: pp. 16>18. 


PLATE XIV. 

OoFPEB Coins, Sbamnss, Potibby, bto., oe the Indo-Bassanian eebiod ebou Ibdeab. 
ilk 685; 2Jk 683 ; 3 Jk 763 ; 4 Ik 467; 3Jk 777; 3Jk 766; 7-13 Jk (coins) ; 
iiJk69; 12Jkl88; 13 Ik 262; 14 Ik 432; 15Jkl81; 13 Ik 839; 17 Ik 398; 18 
Jk813; IS Ik 526; 23Jkl69; 27Jkl43; 22 Jk 433 ; 03 Jk 161 ; 24Jk'34; 05 Jk 
Bffl; 23 Jk 816; 07 Jk 71. 

References: pp. 10-18. 


PLATE XV. 

POTTKBY AND TbbBAOOETA OE TEB ChAIiOOUXHIO AgB EBOM IeUEAB. 

1 Jk 664 ; 2 Jk 714 ; 3 Ik 663 ; 4 Jk 665 ; 5 Ik 669 ; 3 Jk 640 ; 7 Jk 668 ; 

3 Ik 679; SJk 680; 13 Jk 639; 11 Ik 676; 12Jk 874; 13Jk 709; 14Jk710; 

15 Jk 682 ; 13 Jk 641 ; 17 Jk 641 ; 13 Jk 604; IS Jk 601 ; 23 Jk 662 ; 21 Jk 612 ; 22 
Ik 665; 23 Jk 649 ; 04 Jk 693 ; 05 Ik 667; 03 Jk 631; 27 Ik 612; 03 Jk 843 ; 0S Jk 
664 ; 33 Jk 284; 31 Jk 262 ; 32 Jk 606 ; 33 Jk 498; 34 Jk 612. 

References: pp. 11-16. 


PLATE XVI. 

POTTBBY, BTO., EBOH JhOEAB, AMBI AND TEABBO HIUi. 

1 Am 71; 2 Am 68; 3 Am 7; 4 Am 68; 5 Am 21; 3 Am 49; 7 AmS9; 3 Am 47; 
S Am 82, 78 ; 13 Am 41 ; 11 Am 14 ; 12 Am 34; 13 Am 8, 4, 6 ; 14 Jk 616 ; 15 Jk 647 ; 
13 Jk 476; 17 Jk 489; 13 Jk 490; IS Jk 474; 23 Jk 622 ; 21 Jk 686 ; 02 Jk 649; 

23 Jk 60S ; 04 Th 9 ; 25 Th 7. 

References : Am, pp. 32-83 ; Jk, pp. 13-16 ; Th, p. 21. 


PLATE XVH. 

g»»Tiei, Beads, Banomis, bto., ebom Jbdkab, Ambi and OhISsit-dabo. 

/Jk 629 ; 2Jk 867 ; 3 Ik 644 ; 4Jk 602 ; 5 Jk 644; ^ ^ 

^ a Aid. Am • 1 A . jSvri ; IK Am 


S Jk 668; 13 Jk 
180 ; 13<i-& Oh 309 ; 13e Ch 


H Jk 621 ; 12 Am 218; 13 Am 467 ; 14 Am 464; 15 Am 
17-19 Oh 72 ; 23 Oh 864 ; 21 Oh 3W ; 22 Oh 69 ; 23 Oh 
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363 ; 24 Ch 417 ; 25 Ch 73 ; 26 Ch 269 ; 27 Ch 67 ; 2S C3h 67 ; 29 Ch 4D6 ; 36 Ch 460 ; 
21 Cl 310 ; 32 Ch 371 ; 33 Ch 368 ; 34 Ch 458 ; 35 Ch, 484 ; 36 Ch 190 ; 37 Ch 437 ; 88 
Ch 372 ; 29 Ch 358 ; 40 Ch 368 ; 4Z Ch 412 ; 42 Ch 204 ; 43 Ch 126 ; 44 Ch 248 ; 45 Ch 
60 ; 46 Ch 247 ; 47 Ch 469 ; 43 Oh 332 ; 40 Ch 263. 

Eefetences : Ik, pp. 12-13 ; Am, pp. 32, 33 ; Ch, pp. 40, 41, 42 


PLATE XVin. 

Painted Pottery erou Auri and Tbarro Hill. 

J Am 219 ; 2 Am 268 ; 3 Am 259 ; 4 Am 321 ; 5 Am 442 ; 6 Am 384 ; 7 Am 134 

3 Am 394 ; 9 Am 623 ; 10 Am 150 ; 77 Am 406 ; 72 Am 390 ; 73 Am 149 ; 74 Am 140 

75 Am 144 ; 76 Am 146 ; 77 Am 398 ; 73 Am 264 ; 19 Am 367 ; 20 Am 389 ; 27 Am 313 

22 Am 148 ; 23 Am 443 ; 24 Am 288 ; 25 Am 133 ; 26 Am 135 ; 27 Am 369 ; 23 Am 440 

29 Am 361 ; 30 Am 299 ; 37 Am 622 ; 32 Am 260 ; 33 Th 53 ; 34 Th 54. 

Befereaces: Am, pp. 29-32; Th, pp. 20, 21. 


PLATE XIX. 

Stone objeots prom Jhue:ar, Tearro Hill, Ambi, CHAfiHtr-DARO and other Sites. 

7Jk 629 ; 2 Ik 676 ; 3 J]e 662 ; 4 Jk 467 ; 5Jk76; 6Jk76; 7Jk 676; 3Jkl09; 
9 Jk 669 ; 70 Jk 656 ; 77 Jk 467 ; 72 Ik 524 ; 73 Ik 601 ; 74 Am 346 ; 75 Am 483 ; 76 
Am 488 ; 77 Am 250 ; 73 Am 162; 79-22 Th; 23 Ch 439 ; 24 Ch 383 ; 25 Ch 355; 
26 Ch 192; 27 Ch 394 ; 23 Ch 202 ; 29 Ch 74 ; 30 Oh 411; 37 Ch 339; 32 Ch 206; 
33 Ch 303 ; 34 Ch 396 ; 35 Ch 482 ; 36 Ch 373 ; 37 Ta 1 ; 33 Lr 66 ; 39 A1 90 ; 
49 Ot 58. 

Befeocenoee : Ik, pp. 13, 16 ; Am, pp. 32, 33 ; Th, p. 21 ; Ch, p. 44 ; Ta, p. 106 ; Lr, 
p. 76; Al, p. 108; Ot, p. 141. 


PLATE XX. 

Painted Pottery ebou CHAftHO-DARo. 

7Ch409; 20hl44; 3Ch230; 4Gh 842; 6Ch87; 60h 207 ; 7Ch 107; 3Ch 
289 ; 9 Ch 243 ; 70 Ch 157 ; 77 Ch 234 ; 72 Ch 210 ; 18 Ch 214 ; 74 Ch 101 ; 75 Ch 89 ; 
76 Ch 81 ; 77 Ch 145 ; 73 Ch 10 ; 79 Ch 286 ; 20 Ch 343 ; 27 Ch 287 ; 22 Ch 26 ; 23 Ch 
14; 24 Ch 218; 25 Ch 284 ; 26 Ch 448 ; 27 Ch 445 (xmpamted); 23 Ch 401. 

Beferences: pp. 42-43. 


PLATE XXI. . 

Pottery and Terracotta objects from ChaShc-daro, Awrt and Ihtjkab. 

7 Ch 239 ; 2 Ch 179 ; 3 Ch 424 ; 4 Oh 43 ; 5 Ch 369 ; 6 Ch 376 ; 7 Oh 46; 3 Jk 613 ; 

9 Jk 613; 70 Jk 613; 77 Jk 804 ; 72 Jk 613; 73 Jk 618; 74 Jk 582 ; 75 Jk 543 ; 76 

Ch 252; 77 Am 166; 73 Ch 330 ; 79 Ch 319; 20 Ch 298 ; 27 Ch 206 ; 22 Oh 328 ; 23 

Ch 28 ; 24 Ch 84 ; 25 Oi 426 ; 26 Ch 171 ; 27 Ch 487 ; 23 Am 637 ; 29 Ch 120 ; 30 Ch 

236; 37 Ch 35; 32 Ch 468. 

BetoeRoes: Oh, pp. 4142; Jk. pp. 11, 12; Am, pp. 32, 33. 
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PLATE XXTT. 

Painted Pottery, Terracotta and other objects prom Lohdmjo-daro. 

J LL 63 ; 2 Lh 162 ; S Lh 67 ; 4 Lh 167 ; 5 Lh 164 ; 6 Lh 118 ; 7 Lh 226 ; S Lh 211 ; 

9 Lh 146; 10 Lh 13; 11 Lli 163; 12 Lh 166; 13 Lh 112; 14 Lh 187; IS Lh 151; 16 

Lli 104 ; 17 Lh 121 ; 18 Lh 92 ; 29 Lh 111 ; 29 Lh 76 ; 22 Lh 66 ; 22 Lh 86 ; 23 Lh 191 ; 

24 Lh 90 ; 25 Lh 146 ; 26 Lh 136 ; 27 Lh 194 ; 23 Lh 39 ; 29 Lh 188 ; 39 Lh 97 ; 32 Lh 

119 ; 32 Lh 178 ; 3-3 Lh 6 ; 34 Lh 124 ; 35 Lh 212 ; 36 Lh 213 ; 37 Lh 168 ; 33 Lh 229 ; 
39 Lh 82 ; 49 Lh 169 ; 42 Lh 81 ; 42 Lh 30 ; 43 Lh 170 ; 44 Lh 114 ; 45 Lh 36 ; 49 Lh 
6 ; 47 Lh 140 ; 43 Lh 201 ; 49 Lh 177 ; 59 Lh 186 ; 52 Lh 116 ; 52 Lh 176 ; 53 Lh 186. 
fiefeicuccs : pp. 52-68. 


PLATE XXIIL 

Painted Pottery prom Trihni, Shah TTabaw aitd Labhito. 

2 Tr 100 ; 2 Tr 111 ; 3 Tr 174 ; 4 Tt 102 ; 5 Tr 69 ; 9 Tt 204 ; 7 Tr 63 ; 3 Tc 3 ; 9 

Tr 68 ; 29 Tv 104 ; 22 Tr 203 ; 22 Tr 1 ; 23 Tr 66 ; 24 Tr 73 ; 25 Tr 66 ; 29 Tr 198 ; 27 

Tr 103; 18 Tr 47; 19 Tr 68; 29 Tr 116; 22 Tr 60 ; 22 Tr 46; 23 Tr 160; 24 Tc 161 ; 

25 Tr 113 ; 29 Tr 134 ; 27 Tr 177 ; 23 Tr 109 ; 29 Tr 149 ; 39 Tr 7 ; 32 Tr 48 ; 32 Tr 69 ; 

33 Tr 106 ; 34 Tr 172 ; -35 Ti* 49 ; 39 Sh 67 ; 37 Sh 34 ; 33 Sh 6 ; 39 Sh 39 ; 49 Sh 43 ; 
41 Sh 4 ; 42 Hli 33 ; 43 Lk 37 ; 44 Lk 62 ; 45' Sh 66 ; 49 Sh 80 ; 47 Sh 41 ; 48 Lk 84 ; 
49 Lk 

Kefcronct's : Tr, pp. 70-72 ; Sh, p. 73 ; Lk, p. 76. 


PLATE XXrV. 

PAfNTED Pottery prom Lobri, Axj Mttrad and Damr Bdthi. 

2 Dm 11; 2A120; 3 A1 67 ; 4A18; 5 Dm 7 ; 9 Dm 8; 7A134; 3A149; 9A13; 
29 Dm 12; 11 Dm 14; 22 A1 31 & 32; 23 Al 33; 24 Lr 138; 25 Lt 137; 29 Al 36; 27 
A1 60 ; 23 Lr 130 ; 29 Lr 153 ; 29 Lr 197 ; 22 Lr 10 ; 22 Lr 161 ; 23 la 218; 24 lx 127 ; 
25 Lr 163; 29 Lt 196; 27 Lr 134 ; 23 Lr 226 ; 29 Lr 126; 39 Lr 124; 32 Lr 226-227; 
32 Lr 39 ; 33 Lr 214 ; 34 Lr 224. 

Boforonces ; Dm, p. 120 ; Al, pp. 106-107 ; Ja, pp. 73-78. 


PLATE XXY. 

Ecnbrary Pottery and other objects prom Damb Bu'im. 

2 Dm 96 ; 2 Dm 60 ; 3 Dm 102 ; 4 Dm 62 ; 5 Dm 78 ; 9 Dm 106 ; 7 Dm 97 ; 8 Dm 
108 ; 9 Dm 100 ; 10 Dm 98 ; 22 Dm 46 ; 22 Dm 112 ; 23 Dm 107 ; 14 Dm 99 ; 

25 Dm 93 ; 29 Dm 106 ; 27 Dm 96 ; 18 Dm 111 ; 29 Dm 101 ; 29 Dm 109 ; 22 Dm 

104 ; 22 Dm 110 ; 23 Dm 94 ; 24 Dm 92 ; 25 Dm 103 ; 29 Dm 29 ; 27 Dm 23 ; 23 Dm 
80 ; 29 Dm 26 ; 39 Dm 28 ; 32 Dm 22 ; 32 Dm 26 ; 33 Dm 24 ; 34 Dm 89 ; 35 Dm 116 ; 

39 Dm 116; 37 Dm 117; 33 Dm; 39-49 Dm 126a, b; 42 Dm 114; 42 Dm 118; 43 

Dm 121. 

Rofctenoos: pp. 117-119, 116. 
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ELATE XXVI. 

Patm ttbt) Pottbbt tbiOH Ghaz] Shah. 

J Qfi lOO ; 2 Gb 104 ; 3 Gs 220 ; 4 Gs 80 ; 3 Gs 161 ; 3 Gb 71 ; 7 Gs 102 ; 3 Gb 7 ; 
9 Gb 101 ; 10 Gs 187 ; 11 Gb 145 ; 12 Gb 166 ; 13 Gs 169, Gs 161 ; 14 6b 36 ; 16 Gs 19 ; 
16 Gb 6; 17 Gb 81; 18 Gs 103; 19 Gs 133; 20 Gs 213; 21 Gs 196; 22 Gs 162; 23 Gs 
78 ; 24 Gs 243 ; 26 Gs 167 ; 23 Gs 119 ; 27’ Gs 36 ; 23 Gs 32 ; 29 Gs 234 ; 33 Gs 215 ; 
31 Gs 141; 32 Gs 296; 33 Gs 233; 34 Gs 134; 36 Gs 117. 

Beferences: pp. 95-99. 


PLATE XXVn. 

Pixemcs PoTTBBT BBOM Ghazi Shah. 

i Gs 312 : 2 Gs 287 ; 3 Gs 276 ; 4 Gs 278 ; 3 Gs 272 ; 3 Gs 260, Gs 263 ; 7 Gs 46 ; 
3 Gb84; 9Gb 810; i3Gs315; 12 Gs 177 ; 12 Gs 307; 13 Gb 226; 14Gb93; 13 Gs 176 ; 
16 Gs 299 ; 17 Gs 214; 13 Gs 8; 19 Gs 277 ; 23 Gs 289 ; 21 Gs 281 ; 22 Gs 178; 23 Gs 

309 ; 24 Gs 317; 26 Gs 194; 23 Gs 86; 27 Gs 332 ; 23 Gs 184; 29 Gs 290 ; 33 Gs 202; 

32 Gs 331; 32 Gs 180; 33 Gs 311; 34 Gs 323 ; 35 Gs 204 ; 33 Gs 203 ; 37 Gs 62; 33 

Gs 146; 39 Gs 182; 40 Gs 219; 42 Gs 174; 42 Gs 269 ; 43 Gs 261; 44 Gs 286 ; 43 Gs 

188; 43 Gs 265 ; 47 Gs 166; 43 Gs 238 ; 49 Gs 244 ; 33 Gs 245 ; 31 Gs 246 ; 52 Gs 236 ; 

33 Gs 163. 

Befecezices: pp. 96-101. 


PLATE XXVra. 

Painted Pottbbt beom Pakdi Wahi. 

1 Pw 119 a ; 2 Pw 82 ; 3 Pw 107 ; 4 Pw 79 ; 3 Pw 32 ; 3 Pw 27 ; 7 Pw 287 ; 3 Pw 
16 ; 9 Pw 266, Pw 271 ; 13 Pw 92 ; 11 Pw 149 ; 12 Pw 236 ; 13 Pw 269 ; 14 Pw 263 ; 

13 Pw 28 ; 13 Pw 87 ; 17 Pw 273 ; 13 Pw 161, Pw 167 ; 19 Pw 164 ; 23 Pw 272 ; 21 

Pw 148 ; 22 Pw 166 ; 23 Pw 290 ; 24 Pw 34 ; 23 Pw 86 ; 23 Pw 18 ; 27 Pw 26 ; 23 Pw 
262 ; 29 Pw 286 ; 33 Pw 112; 31 Pw 26 ; 32 Pw 264 ; 33 Pw 166; 34 Pw 264 ; 35 Pw 

279 ; 33 Pw 270 ; 37 Pw 268 ; 33 Pw 90 ; 39 Pw 274 ; 43 Pw 294 ; 41 Pw 191 ; 42 Pw 

289; 43 Pw 133; 44 Pw 116; 45 Pw 277 ; 43 Pw 276 ; 47 Pw 278. 

Befeoceaces: pp. 109-112. 


PLATE XXIX. 

Painted Pottebt eboh Pandi Wahi, Bandhni, Poebban, Kohtras, Xhajdb, Othuak 

Buthi and Ababto Thana. 

1 Ot 26 ; 2 Ot 21 ; 3 Bh 62 ; 4 Bn 48 ; 3 Bn 34 ; 3 Bn 26 ; 7 Ko 46 ; 3 Ko 67 ; 9 
Ot 66; 13 . Ot 16; 11 Ot 27; 12 Bn 16; 13 Bn 38; 14 Kh 18; 15 Bn 42; 16 Bn 14; 
17 Ar 16; 13 Ai 44; 19 Bn 63 ; 20 Bn 46 ; 21 Bn 50; 22 PI 21 ; 23 Ai SO ; 24 Kh 26 ; 
23 PI 18 ; 23 Bn 6 ; 27 Bn 88 ; 23 PI 16 ; 29 Ai 36 ; 33 Kh 1 ; 31 Ko 12 ; 32 PI 2 ; 33 
PI 1; 34 PI 19; 35 Ko 68; 36 Pw 282 ; 37 Pw 187; 33 Pw 36. ‘ 

Bdecenoes: Ot, pp. 140-141; Bn, pp. 121-122; Ko, p. 134 ;Kh, p. 136; Ax, p, 136; 
PI, p. 129; Pw, p. 112. 
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Paentbd Pottbby bbom Chatjbo and Tando Ra-Rtm Khah. 

1 Or 76 ; 2 Or 81 ; 3 Cr 22 ; Cr 24 ; 5 Ct 98 ; 6 Ta 41 ; 7 Ta 3 ; 3 Ta 24; S Ta 
21; JO Or 66; W Ct 97 ; 12 Or 84; 13 Or 96; 14 Ct 92; 15 Ta 10; 16 Ta 23; 17 Ta 
84 ; 13 Ta 6 ; 12 Ct 69, Cr 73 ; 23 Cr 61 ; 21 Ct 27 ; 22 Cr 60 ; 23 Ct 76 ; 24 Or 67 ; 25 
Ct 79 ; 26 Ta 9 ; 27 Ta 43 ; 2S Ta 16 ; 29 Cr 6 ; 39 Cr 17 ; 31 Ta 46 ; 32 Ta 7 ; 33 Ta 
11 ; 34 Ta 29 ; 33 Cr 89 ; 36 Cr 21, Cr 25 ; 37 Cr 96 ; 33 Cr 16 ; 39 Cr 38 ; 49 Ta 2 ; 41 
Ta 37 ; 42 Ta 16 ; 43 Or 61 ; 44 Cr 29 ; 45 Cr 91 ; 46 Cr 82 ; 47 Ta 25 ; 43 Ta 6, Ta 12. 
Referenoes : Cr, pp. 124-126 ; Ta, pp. 103-106. 


PLATE XXXI. 

PaINTBD and InCISXD PoTTEBT PBOIC jHAKaAB, AND InCHSXD PoTXBBY FBOIC othbb Srrss. 

1 Lh 162; 2 Gs 26; 3 A1 69; 4 Jh 32; 6 Jh 65; 6 Jh 4; 7 Ui 7; 3 Slia 6; 9 Dl 
26 ; 10 Dl 12 ; 11 Ih 26 ; 12 Jh 13 ; 13 Jli 49 ; 14 Dl 4, Dl 19 ; 15 Blia 26 ; 16 Kr 90 ; 17 
Gs 248; ISVwiZ; 19 A1 91 ; 29 15 9; 21Jt 14; 22Jli48; 23 Jh 38; 24 Jh 43; 25 
Jh 56 ; 26 Jh 40 ; 27 Jh 21 ; 23 Jh 17 ; 29 Jh SO ; 39 Jh 31 ; 31 Jh 41 ; 32 Jh 18 ; 33 
Jh 12. 

Beferencos: Lh, pp. 64, 57 ; Gs, p. 102; Al, p. 107, 108; Jh, pp. 78-79; Sha, pp. 138, 
189 ; Dl, p. 127 ; Rr, p. 131 ; Pw, p. 113. 


PLATE XXXIl. 

Faintied Potcbby bbou Xabokat, SHAE;ro-s(mBo, Deal, Djsoi and Gorandi. 
lEjrS; 2 Ej:30; 3Ei 52; 4Ejr49; 5Xi24; 6Kr99; 7£jr27; 3Xr31; 9 Xt 
46 ; 19 Kt 20 ; 11 Kr 18 ; 12 Kr 102 ; 13 Kt 107 ; 14 Kr 32 ; 15 Kr 110 ; 16 Kr 100 ; 
17 Kr 11 ; 13 Kr 23 ; 19 Kr 66 ; 29 Sha ^ ; 21 Sha 38 ; 22 Dl 13 ; 23 Bo 2 ; 24 Sha 46 ; 
25 Gr (6) 4 ; 26 Shh 31 ; 27Di8; 23 Sha 21; 29 Sha 39; 39 Di 13; 31 Sha 27; 32 Sha 
8; 33Gr(5)8; 34 Sha 14; 35 Sha 16; 36 Sha 12; 37 Sha 19; 33 Gr (5) 6; 39 Sha 20; 
49 Sha 13, Sha 80. ' 

Referenoes : Kr,' pp. 130-181 ; Sha, pp. 137-138 ; Dl, p. 126 ; Bo, p. 141 ; Gr (5), 
p. 106; Di, p. 142. 

PLATE XXZm. 

SiBAT., Beads, Banqlbs and Misgellanbods othbb Objects. 

JLh80; 2Lhl44; 3Lh22; 4Lhl71; 5Lh200 ; 6Lhl8; 6oLh79; 7Lh21; 3Lh2; 
9Lh 209; 19Lh9; llLhl73; 12LhllO; 13Lhl7; 14Lh68; 15Lh218; J6Iih3; 
17 Lh 66 ; 13 Lh 61 ; 19 Lh 168 ; 29 Lh 76 ; 21 Lh 149 ; 22 Lh 216 ; 23 Lh 122 ; 24 
La 20; 25 Lh 199; 26 Lh 169; 27Lhl87; 23 Lk'41; 29Lk46; 39Lk69;31Gs342; 
32 Gs 336; 33 Gs 841:; 34 Gs 372 ; 35 Pw 280 ; 36 Pw 281 ; 37 Pw 226 ; 33 Kr 127 ; 
39 Gs 346 ; 49 Gs 868 ; 41 Pw 219 ; 42 Pw 119'; 43 Pw 215 ; 44 Kr 129 ; 45 Lk 61 ; 46 
Gs 371 ; 47 Gs 81; 48 Gs' 840 ; 49 Gs 839 ; 59 Gs 348 ; 51 DI 42;' '52 Gr (a) 12; 53 Kr 
106; 54 Tr 229 ; 55 Kr 126{ 56 Tt 240; 57A164; 53' Al 26; 59 11 74; 69A176; 61 
Di 82| 62 Di 68; 63 Ax B&i 64 Jh 63; 65 Al 81; 66*11 26 ; 67 il 86: 66 Al 62; 69 
Di .61; 79 Kh 29; ,71 Ot 67 ; 72 Sha 33; 73 Bd 1 ; 74 Bd 2; 75 Bd. 3; 76 Bd 4; 77 

Bd 6 ; 73 Bd 6 ; 79 Bd 7 ; 39 Bd 8 ; 31 Lt 141 ; 32 I* 173. 


z 
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Befennoes : Lh, pp. 55, 66, 68 ; Lk, p. 78 ; Gs, pp. 102, 108 ; Pw, p. 118 ; Kr, p. 131 ; 
Dl, p. 127; Or (o), p. 106; Tt, p. 72; Al, pp. 107, 108; Di, p. 143; Ar, p. 136; 3h, 
p. 79; Kh, p. 135; Ot, p. 141; Sha, p. 139; Bd, pp. 47-48; Lr, p. 75. 


PLATE XXXIV. 

MlSOBLIiANEOTIS POTTBSY AND TbBBAOOTTA ObJBOIS. 

I Gs 169 ; 3 lik 11 ; 5 Lk 31 ; 4 Gs 306 ; S Dm 15 ; 6 Lk 1 ; 7 Lk 68 ; 8 Bd ; 
9 Kr 72 ; 19 Lk 6 ; 71 Lt 18 ; 13 Lk 12 ; 13 Gs 193 ; 14 Gs 173 ; 15 Al 12 ; 16 Al 4 ; 
17Sh2; 13Pw58; 19Lk29; 36Lk63; 31Lk56; 33Lc6; 33Lk44; 34A130; 25 
.Al 68; 36 Pw 169; 37 Pw 43; 38 Pw 46; 39 Al 70. 

Belescences : Ge, p. 102 ; Ui, p. 77 ; Dm, p. 120 ; Bd, p. 48 ; Kr, p. 131 ; Lr, p. 76 ; 
Al, pp. 107, 108; Sk, p. 73; Pw, p. 113. 


PLATE XXXV. 

POTTBSY VaSBS. 

lGx(a)4; 3Gr(o)9; 3 Ot 64; 4 Ot 48; 5Jlil; 6 Gr («) 6; 7 Pw 40; 8 Pw 
41a; 9 Jk 646; 10 Jk 64; 11 Gx (a) 1; 13 Pw 41; 13 Jk 840; 14 Al 83. 

Befexenoes : Gr (a), pp. 106-106; Ot, pp. 140, 141; Jk, p. 78; Pw, p. 113; Jk^ pp. 
14, 16; Al, p. 107. 


PLATE XXXVI. 

POTIBBY VaSBS. 

1 Al 71; 3 Al 87; 3 Al 47; 4 Al 72; 5 Al 78; 6 Al 88; 7a Al 40; 75 Al 18; 8 Al 
46; 9 Al 46; 16 Al U; 11 Dm 17; 13 Lk 4; 13 Lk 26; 14 Lk 228; 15 Lk 227; 16 
Lh 26; 17 Lk 18; IS Lk 48; 19 Dl 2; 36 Lr 194; 31 Ta 83; 22 Lh 147; 33 Lh 141 ; 
04 Lh 139; 25 Lk 30; 36 Lk 19; 37 Al 22 ; 38 Ko 71 ; 39 Ko 70; 30 Lh 203 ; 31 Lh 
63 ; 33 Lh 223 ; 33 Lh 27 ; 34 Lh 28 ; 35 Al 73 ; 38 Al 19 ; 37 Lh 91 ; 38 Lk 1 ; 39 Lk 
198 ; 49 IJl 49 ; 41 PL 22 ; 42 Al 66. 

Befewnces : AL pp. 106, 107 ; Dm, p. 120 ; Lh, pp, 54, 56, 67 ; Lk, p. 76 ; DL p. 127 ; 
Lr, p. 76; Ta, p. 106; Ko, p. 134; PI, p. 129. 


PLATE XXXVn. 

POTTBBY VaSBS AND OTHBB OBJBOXS. 

lAk43; 3Ak42; 3DL3; 4Kr66; 5Kr63; 6Kr91; 7Kx91; 3 Sha 41; 9 
Sha 69 ; 16 Ga 284; 11 Gs 171 ; 13 Os 288 ; 13 Pw 69; 14 Pw 39; 15 Pw 184; 16 Pw 
21 ; 17 Pw 193 ; 18 Sha 70, Sha 71 ; 19 Sha 9 ; 36 Sha 36 ; 31 Gs 232 ; 33 Gs 1 ; 33 Pw 
196 ; 34 Pw 194 ; 35 Pw 182 ; 36 Dl 1 ; 37 Gr (o) 8 ; 38 Gr (a) 14 ; 39 Gs 3 ; 36 Gs 33 ; 
31 Pw 183; 33 Ot 61; 33 Ot 49; 34 Gr (a) 13; 35 Or (a) 2; 36 Gr (o) 3 ; 37 Ox (o) 
2 ; 38 C|s 222 ; 39 Gs 247 ; 49 Ot 59. .. 

Befestences: Ak, p. 139; DL pp. 126, 127; Kr, p. 131; Sha, p. 138; Gs, pp. 99, 101; 
Pw, pp. 113-114; Gr (a), pp. 106, lt)6; - Ot, p. 141. 
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PLATE XXXVm. 

Tmes 07 PonsB? tkoh Aiirt and oihbb Swtm , 

1 Am 313; 2 Am 626; 3 Am 146; i Am 268 ; 5 Am 623; 6 Am 143; 7 Am 134; 
3 Am 622; 9 Am 288; Am 440; 12 Am 260; IgGsSlO; 23 08 243; 24 08 277; U 
Dm 93; 23 Dm 89; 27 Th 23; 23 H 12; 19 Ot 14; 20 Lr 227; 22 Kh 8; 22 Ko 72: 

23 Ta 60; 24 Th 63; 25 Lc 14; 23 Ta 48. 

Eeferenoes: Am, p. 28, 29-32; Os, pp. 98, 101; Dm, pp. 118, 119; Th, p. 21; PI, 
p. 128; Ot, p. 140; Lr, pp. 67, 74; Kh, p. 136; Ko, p. 134; Ta, pp. 86, 106. 

PLATE XXXrX. 

TkTES 07 PoTTBBT 3N0U CoAtlBO AND PiiNDI WaNL 

2 Or 91; 2 Or 38; 3 0t82; 4 Or 22; 5 Or 16; 3Pw28; 7Pw26; 3 Pt 274; p 
Pw 276; 10 Pw 277 ; 22 Pw 290; 22 Pw 286 ; 23 Pw 16; 24 Pw 286 ; 25 Pw 283. 

Beferences; Or, pp. 123, 124-126; Pvr, pp. 96, 109-112. 

PLATE XL. 

Ghb&t TmTTiTCMNNTS. 

2 Lh 109; 2 Lh 69; 3 Lh 220 ; 4 Pw 216; 5 Pw 196; 3 Pw 1; 7 Pw 198; 3 A1 
84o; 2 A1 27; 23 A1 28; 22 Lr 166; 22 Lr 184; 23 Lr 67; 24 Lr 68; 25 Lr 164; 23 
Ta 63; 27 Os 366 ; 23 Os 130; 29 Tt 232; 23 Tr 141; 22 Tr 88; 22 Tr 86; 23 Tr 41; 

24 Lk 40; 25 Lk 33; 23 Sh 19; 27 Oi (a) 10/; 23 Ox (a) 10 5; 29 Jli 6; 39 3k 7; 32 

Or 40; 32 Bn 66; 33 Bn 64; 34 Kr 96; 35 Kx 92; 33 Kh 66; 37 Kk 47; 33 Ko 66; 

39 Ko 62; 49 Ska 78; 42 Sha 80; 42 Az 67; 43 Ax 78; 44 Ax 71; 45 Ax 61; 43 Mai; 
^ Mai; 43 Bo 36; 4342 Jkan; 53-55 Ozangi (Ear); 53 Ak 48; 57 Ak 47; 53 Ot 47; 
59 Ot 62 a ; 33 Ot 46. 

Beferenoes: Lh, pp. 66, 68; Pw, p. 114; Al, p. 108; Lr, p. 76, Ta, p. 106; 
Qs, p. 103; Tr, p. 72; Lk, p. 78; Sh, p. 73; Ox (o), p. 106; Jh, p. 79; Cr, p. 126; Bn, 
p. 121 ; Er, p. 131 ; Kk, p. 136; Ko, p. 184; Sha, p. 139; Ax, p. 137 ; Mai, p. 127 ; Bo, 
p. 141 ; Jkan, p. 148 ; Otangi, p. 144 ; Ak, p. 139 ; Ot, p. 141. 

PLATE XLI. 

COXTBB lUHmCBNXS AND OTHBB QbJBOIS. 

2 Jk 81; 2 Jk 62; 3 Ot 62; 4 Bd; 5 Ch 438 ; 3 Ch 464 ; 7 Ck 482 ; 3 Ch 278; 3 

Ok 66; 23 Ch 62; 22 Ch 466 ; 22 Ck 418; 23 Ch 201; 24 Ch 76; 25 Ch 369 ; 23 Ch 

400; 27 Sha 48; 23 Sha 82; 29 Os 864; 29 08 349; 22.Jk 660 ; 22 Sha 22 ; '23 Os 861 ; 
24 Os 344 ; 25 Lh 206 ; 28 Er 78; 27 Ax 46; 23 Al 10; 29 Al 82; 33 Os 846; 32 Lh 
222 ; 32 Lh 62 ; 33 Lh 217 ; 34 Lh 19 ; 35 Jk 1. 

Beferences: Jk, p. 79; Ot, p. 141; Bd, p. 47 ; Qij iP. 44; Sha, p. 189; Os, p. 103; 
Jk, pp. 13, 16; Lh, pp. 66, 88; Kx, p. 131 ; Jlf^^^AI, p. 108. 
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POTTERY, IRON IMPLEMENTS AND OTHER OBJECTS OF THE 
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COPPER COINS, SEALINGS, POTTERY ETC. OF THE 
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PAINTED POTTERY FROM AMRI AND THARRO HILL 
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PAINTED POTTERY FROM LOHRI. 


ALI MURAD AND DAMB BUTHI 
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SEAL, BEADS, BANGLES AND MISCELLANEOUS 
OTHER OBJECTS 


















POTTERY VASES 


PLATE XX: 




POTTERY VASES AND OTHER OBJECTS 


PLATE XXXI 





TYPRvS OF I’OTTFRY FROM AMRI AND OTHER SITES 


PLATE XXXVIII 














EXPLANATION OF PLATE XLII 

Kga. 1*^ axe slij^tly reduced direct photographs, while Figs. 10, 11 are oi natural size. 

Figs. 1, 2. Dorsal and ventral views of the outtle-hoxxe, Sepia aouleaixi d’Orbigny, from the 
Andamans in the Indian Museum. 

Figs. 3-8. Dorsal and ventral views of three cuttle-bones from Othxnanjo-Buthi (Ot 61, 68). 
Fig. 9. Fragmentary right ramus of the lower jaw of a young Bos indioua Linn, from 
Jhangetr (Jh, a). 

Fig. 10. Fragment of the skull of a Domestic Goat — Capra a/^agrus Gmelin race mdunu 
Prashad, with Pm 3 and M^, M 2 , from Pokhron Land! (PI 35). 

Fig. lit Bight second upper molar tooth of the Domestic Goat — Capra aegagrvs Gmelin 
race indtous Pxashad, from Jhangar (Jh, 6). 
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